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Edi torials 


Editorials 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER.  Managinq  Director 


The  Schechter  Decision 


Not  »ince  the  famous  Dred  Scott  Decision  has 
any  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  descended  upon  the  Nation  H.th  more 
far-reaching  effects  than  the  unanimous  decision  in 
the  Schechter  Case  nullifying  all  codes  of  fair  com¬ 
petition  uncler  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
There  are  few,  indee«l.  who  did  not  sense  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  judicial  pronouncement  because  there 
are  few  who  were  not  affected — either  as  employers 
or  employees — by  the  very  provisions  of  the  Law. 
which  was  so  decisively  and  abruptly  struck  from 
the  statute  books. 

An  analysis  of  the  Decision  indicates  that  the 
Court — without  a  dissenting  vote — regarded  the  Act 
itself  as  a  delegation  of  legislative  powers  to  the 
President  by  Congress  in  violation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion:  and  as  an  attempt  to  regulate  intrastate  busi¬ 
ness  which  only  indirectly  affects  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  also  deeine*!  to  be  a  transgression  of  constitu¬ 
tional  authority. 

In  accor*lance  with  the  first  contention  of  the 
Court,  all  co<les  were  immediately  nullified,  in  our 
opinion  even  though  a  new  act  should  be  passed, 
properly  ilclegating  legislative  powers  to  the  Presi- 
<lent  by  defining  specifically  the  character  and  extent 
of  these  powers,  nevertheless-  such  an  act  could  not 
be  made  constitutionally  applicable  to  intrastate  busi¬ 
ness  nor  to  those  businesses  only  in«lirectly  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  and  therefore  Retailing  could 
not  come  w  ithin  the  scope  of  any  such  revised  meas¬ 
ures. 

In  fact,  we  may  safely  predict  that  any  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  codes  of  fair  competition  affecting  inter¬ 
state  commerce  and  exempting  intrastate  commerce 
can  only  lead  to  a  condition  of  confusion  ami  chaos 
to  the  bu  siness  of  the  Nation.  In  our  opinion  there 
IS  little  possibility  of  any  national  act  being  written 
i^hich  will  place  the  retail  crafts  under  a  code  of 
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fair  competition  with  provisions  even  approximating 
those  appearing  in  the  Retail  Code  which  was  termi¬ 
nated  on  May  27th. 

«  »  «  «  « 

The  question  confronting  the  Nation  at  this  time 
is — After  !S.R.4.  What? 

Frankly,  we  don't  know. 

Already  many  proposals  are  being  ailvanced  in 
Washington.  These  range  all  the  way  from  the  views 
of  those  who  believe  that  a  new  act  can  be  written 
in  keeping  with  the  Constitution,  to  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  those  who  suggest  that  the  Constitution 
itself  be  amended,  and  even  that  the  jmwers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  be  curtailed. 

^  hile  rightfully  concerned  about  what  the  future 
iiianv  bring,  retailers  today  are  more  concerned  with 
what  immediate  course  of  action  to  follow  during 
thes«'  confu-ing  days. 

As  we  see  it.  retailers,  now  as  always,  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  the  public,  to  their  employees,  and  to 
those  vendors  with  whom  they  deal. 

•  »  9  •  « 

To  the  public  they  have  an  obligation  to  supply 
the  dailv  needs  and  wants  of  their  customers  with 
goods  and  services  at  fair  prices  consistent  with  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  operating  costs.  They  have  an 
obligation  to  continue  to  proclaim — in  their  adver¬ 
tising  ami  in  their  sellina — the  tru*h  about  their  goods 
and  services.  But  they  have  no  obligation  to  indulge 
in  predatory  or  destructive  price  cutting  because  such 
is  economically  unsound  rnd  contrary  to  the  public 
interest — the  interests  of  the  customer. 

As  retailers,  thev  have  an  obligation  to  their  em¬ 
ployees  to  maintain  present  scales  of  wages,  and  not 
to  alter  materiallv  work  hour  schedules  at  this  time. 
Some  minor  modifications  in  work  hour  schedules 
iiiav  be  justified  where  rigid  code  provisions  worked 
undue  hardships  on  the  operating  efficiency  of  some 
department  or  division  of  a  store. 
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But  any  reduction  in  wages,  or  any  substantial 
change  in  working  hours  can  only  lead  to  decreased 
purchasing  power  and  unemployment — surely  a  sit¬ 
uation  to  be  shunned  by  retailers. 

Then  again,  few  branches  of  business  have  en¬ 
joyed  more  harmonious  relations  with  their  employ¬ 
ees  than  have  our  retail  crafts. 

This  has  not  been  the  result  of  chance. 

It  has  been  due  to  scrupulous  efforts  exercised 
by  all  farsighted  retailers  to  maintain  efficient  and 
satisfied  employees  for  the  service  of  their  customers. 
Any  radical  change  in  working  conditions  or  terms 
of  employment  at  this  time  is  most  certain  to  lead 
to  employee  unrest  and  eventual  trouble. 

Your  obligation  to  your  employees  may  be  sum¬ 
med  up  in  a  few  words — Play  fair  with  them. 

«  «  •  «  » 

Finally,  but  of  no  less  importance,  is  the  re¬ 
tailer's  obligation  to  the  vendors  from  whom  he  buys 
his  goods. 

No  one  can  question  the  sincerity  of  the  support 
which  retailers  gave  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration  from  its  inception  in  June  1933.  Perhaps  no 
division  of  Retailing  has  been  more  loyal  in  uphold¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  N.R.A.  than 
has  the  Dry  Goods  Craft  and  its  National  Associa¬ 
tion.  As  evidence  of  this,  we  need  only  point  to  the 
unanimous  Resolution  adopted  at  our  last  Annual 
Convention  in  January,  endorsing  a  continuance  of  the 
fudamental  principles  of  the  Recovery  Program  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  present  emergency,  but  at  the 
same  time  asking  that  it  be  strippeil  of  its  economic 
abuses. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  N.R.D.G.A.  has 
not  been  in  accord  with  the  attempts  of  some  manu¬ 
facturing  groups  to  seek  code  approval  for  provisions 
which  retailers  deemed  to  be  economically  unsound, 
w'hich  would  result  in  unwarranted  increases  in  prices 
to  consumers  and  hence,  contrary  to  the  progress  of 
national  recovery. 

^e  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration  itself,  for  some  time  past,  has  recognized 
the  wisdom  of  our  position  on  these  proposals  and 
provisions;  in  hundreds  of  cases  it  has  refused  to  ap¬ 
prove  them  because  of  our  protests;  and  where  ap¬ 
proved,  they  would  have  been  scrapped  in  any  con¬ 
tinuance  of  codes  after  June  16th  next. 

However,  retailers  in  their  relationships  with 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  have  obligations  to 


continue  to  support  trade  practices  which  are  eco¬ 
nomically  sound,*  and  to  make  no  demands  which 
may  affect  adversely  the  present  wages  or  emplov- 
ment  of  industrial  employees  at  this  time. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  a  preservation 
of  the  errors  and  abuses  to  which  certain  industries 
resorted  under  N.R.A. ;  but  there  is  every  justification 
for  retailers  attempting  to  safeguard  the  economic 
benefits  which  codes  of  fair  competition  established 
in  the  field  of  trade  relations. 

As  efficient  merchants,  study  your  markets  care¬ 
fully.  Merchandise  intelligently  as  you  have  in  the 
past;  place  orders  to  meet  your  normal  immediate 
requirements;  and  above  all.  play  fair  with  your 
vendors. 

Remember,  they  too  are  confronted  with  the 
same  problems  of  maintenance  of  wages  and  employ¬ 
ment  during  this  crucial  period. 


The  days  just  ahead  are  bound  to  bring  their 
full  share  of  doubt,  uncertainty  and  unprecedented 
problems.  Never  lose  sight,  however,  of  our  main 
objective,  namely,  the  early  restoration  of  national 
economic  stability. 

This  can  best  be  aecomplished  by  safeguarding 
the  economic  and  social  advantages  of  N.R.A.  and  by 
ridding  business  of  its  evils  and  follies. 

At  the  present  moment,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee 
just  what  action  Congress  may  take  between  now  and 
adjournment;  but  in  the  interim,  retailers  must  pur¬ 
sue  a  program  which  will  be  fair  to  the  public,  to 
their  employes,  and  to  the  vendors  with  whom  they 
deal,  even  though  code  days  are  over. 


The  President s  Pronouncement  On  N.  R.  A. 

JUST  as  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  is  going  to 
Press,  the  President  in  a  public  statement  has 
recommended  the  enactment  of  the  Clark  Resolution 
in  amended  form  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  a 
skeletonized  N.  R.  A.  to  April  1,  1936. 

The  Clark  Resolution,  which  has  already  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  large  majority  vote,  definitely  limits 
N.  R.  A.  to  businesses  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  specifically  excludes  business  engaged 
wholly  in  intrastate  commeree. 

In  view  of  the  Schechter  Decision,  if  this  Resolu¬ 
tion  is  approved  by  Congress  it  must  be  amended 
to  the  effeet  that  its  provision  pertaining  to  a  con- 
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tinuant'*'  of  codes  of  fair  competition  will  be  in¬ 
operative. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  President  proposes  that  this  skeletonized 
N.  R-  A.  shall  have  a  two-fold  function;  first,  to 
enforce  standards  of  hours  and  wages  on  businesses 
which  are  parties  to  governmental  contracts — such 
firms  -represent  approximately  1  per  cent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry;  and  secondly,  to  collect  and  compile 
statistical  data  showing  the  experience  of  business 
under  code  administration  and  compare  these  find¬ 
ings  with  conditions  which  may  exist  during  the 
months  ahead.  It  is  believed  that  the  information 
thus  gathered  will  be  helpful  to  the  Administration, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  country  in  determining 
any  future  program  as  a  substitute  for  the  National 

Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

•  •  «  «  « 

Under  this  proposal  of  the  President-  there  will 
be  little  or  no  Federal  regulation  of  business,  except 
that  which  existed  prior  to  the  N.  R.  A. 


There  can  be  no  enforcement'  of  the  labor  or 
trade  practice  provisions  of  former  codes. 

The  Anti-Trust  Laws  are  again  in  full  effect. 

And  the  President  does  not  make  anjy  appeal  for 
the  observance  of  voluntary  codes,  leaving  this  con¬ 
dition  entirely  to  the  responsibility  of  ‘  individual 
businesses. 

«  •  •  •  « 

At  this  moment  it  is  too  early  to  sense  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  Nation  to  this  recent  recommendation 
of  the  President.  In  all  probability  it  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  as  a  temporary  expediency  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  further  study  of  the  problem  and  the 
formulation  of  some  plan  or  program  for  a  modified 
form  of  governmental  supervision  of  business. 
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The  Mid-Year  Convention  of  1935 


Fate  has  played  a  part  in  the  timeliness  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Mid-Year  Convention  of  your  National 
Association. 

When  your  Board  of  Directors,  in  January  last,  au¬ 
thorized  the  holding  of  this  Mid-Year  Meeting  in  Chicago, 
it  was  scheduled  for  the  early  part  of  June  in  order  to 
afford  members  an  opportunity  to  review  new  legislation 
and  other  national  problems  resulting  from  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  present  session  of  the  Congress. 

But  no  one  foresaw  the  problems  which  have  been 
created  over  night  due  to  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  nullifying  all  codes  of  fair  competition 
under  the  N.R.A.  This  action  of  the  Court  has  added  to 
the  timeliness  and  importance  of  this  Meeting. 

At  this  time,  we  should  review  our  present  and  future 
relations  with  the  consumer,  our  employees,  our  fellow 
retailers,  and  the  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  with 
whom  we  deal.  There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  retail  operation 
which  has  not  been  affected  by  the  cessation  of  code 
operations. 

Every  session  of  this  Convention  will  be  devoted  to 
a  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  problems  which  con¬ 
front  us  at  this  time.  You  are  urged  to  attend  these  sessions 
and  to  participate  in  their  deliberations. 

Only  through  the  contributions  of  sound  thinking 
from  members  generally  can  the  maximum  benefits  of 
this  Mid-Year  Forum  be  reaped  by  the  Association  and 
its  Craft. 

Channing  E.  Sweitzer, 
Managing  Director 
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Millions  for  Tribute — But 
Not  One  Cent  for  Defense 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWARD 

Publicity  Director,  Gimbel  Bros. 


William  Howard 


1  PROPOSE  a  new  subject  to  be 
dealt  with  at  our  next  conven¬ 
tion:  “What  can't  advertising  do 
for  the  retail  store  ?”  We  all  know — 
or  used  to — what  it  can  do,  hut  it 
seems  to  me.  as  I  watch  what’s  going 
on  around  the  country,  that  we’ve 
forgotten  the  limitations  of  classifi¬ 
cation  43-03-10  in  the  Controller’s 
Expense  Manual.  With  the  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  ujMJn  advertising 
among  stores  everywhere,  ‘and  the 
decreased  emphasis  uixjn  selling  and 
service,  I  wonder  if  we  aren’t,  lit¬ 
erally,  si)ending  millions  for  tribute, 
and  practically  nothing  for  defense? 

Do  We  Build  Good-Will? 

What  are  a  store’s  defenses — the 
things  upon  which  it  must  depend 
for  its  existence?  There  are  sev¬ 
eral,  of  course,  but  in  the  main  they 
boil  down  to:  a  good  name,  an  ade¬ 
quate  plant :  an  intelligent  selling 
force  that  SELLS ;  services  of  the 
kind  to  which  the  buying  i)uhlic  has 
become  accustomed;  and  complete 
stocks  of  merchandise  at  prices 
which  aren’t  too  far  out  of  line. 

Now,  the  function  of  advertising 
is  to  bring  people  into  the  store  to 
buy  merchandise.  Period.  Yes,  if 
we’d  let  it,  it  could  create  a  certain 
amount  of  good-will — hut  let’s  be 
honest  with  ourselves.  Look  at  your 
own  advertising  for  the  past  two 


or  three  years  and  see  if  there  are 
a  half-dozen  advertisements  which 
could  properly  he  said  to  have  creat¬ 
ed  any  actual  good-will.  No,  we’ve 
been  too  busy  hunting  a  superlative 
for  “colossal”,  or  “gigantic”,  or 
“never  before  at  a  price  like  this”, 
to  give  much  thought  to  the  amount 
of  good-will  w’e  were  establishing 
for  our  store.  I’m  not  cavilling  for 
a  minute  at  hard-hitting  bargain  ad¬ 
vertising.  I  merely  ask  the  question, 
has  our  advertising  strengthened 
that  defense — customer  gocxl-will, 
and  I  think  the  answer  will  most 
likely  l)e — not  very  much. 

Limitations  of  Advertising 

What  can't  advertising  do  for  the 
retail  store?  Well,  advertising  can’t 
direct  customers  to  the  merchandise 
— once  they’ve  come  in  to  buy.  It 
can’t  make  the  sale.  Or  suggest  an 
additional  sale.  It  can’t  try  the  dress 
on  the  customer.  Or  wrap  it  up. 
Or  make  change  for  her.  Adver¬ 
tising,  unfortunately,  is  a  mechani¬ 
cal  device.  It  ends  the  moment  it 
provides  the  urge  for  the  customer 
to  come  to  your  store. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us  in 
the  store  business  today  is  that  we 
direct  90  per  cent  of  our  time, 
money,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  up 
to  the  point  of  sale —  and  a  grudg¬ 
ing  10  per  cent  thereafter  And  I 
have  a  strong  conviction  that’s  why 
we  look  at  each  other  at  the  end 
of  the  day  and  say,  “I  wonder 
what’s  the  matter  with  business?” 

I  hope  that  this  won’t  be  con¬ 
strued  as  an  indictment  of  adequate 
advertising  in  any  sense.  That  isn’t 
what  I  mean.  What  I  do  mean  is 
this :  aren’t  we  demanding  too  much 
from  advertising  and  not  enough 


from  its  indispensable  handmaidens: 
-selling  and  service?  A  depression, 
don’t  forget,  doesn’t  change  Mrs. 
Jones’  standards  one  iota.  She  may 
drive  a  Ford  instead  of  a  Cadillac, 
but  she  demands  just  as  much  of 
that  Ford  in  the  way  of  perform¬ 
ance.  She  may  have  one  servant  in¬ 
stead  of  three — but  her  standard  of 
service  is  just  as  exacting.  She  may 
buy  a  lapin  coat  from  us  instead 
of  an  ermine,  but  heaven  help  us 
if  we  don’t  sell  her  that  lapin  with 
all  the  deference  we’re  capable  of. 
We’re  forgotten  that.  We  work  on 
the  principle  that  it’s  enough  to  run 
an  advertisement — and  we  expect 
that  advertisement  to  accomplish 
something  it  hasn’t  a  Chinaman’s 
chance  of  doing. 

Carrying  on  the  Job 

How  many  times  have  you  heard 
the  advertising  man  in  a  store  say: 
“Well,  we  went  behind  yesterday, 
hut  you  can’t  blame  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  that.  The  store  was  crowded. 
The  advertising  did  its  job,  all 
right.”  What  a  pathetic  admission 
of  our  failure  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  a  situation  of  our  own  making. 
Certainly  the  advertising  did  its  job. 
But  so  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
the  job  ended  right  there.  Where 
it  ought  to  have  lx:gun! 

Above  all  things,  this  is  not  a  plea 
to  promote  higher  priced  merchan¬ 
dise.  Nor  a  wistful  demand  for 
bigger  and  better  training  depart¬ 
ments.  On  the  contrary.  Promote 
Penny  Day,  if  you  can  get  away 
with  it.  And  do  without  a  training 
department  entirely  if  your  buyers 
are  smart  enough  to  train  your 
clerks  well.  The  main  thing  that 
I  ask  is  that  we  stop  demanding  of 
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advertising  something  that  it  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  do.  In  other  words,  let’s 
tighten  up  the  defenses  of  the  store 
to  capitalize  on  what  advertising  can 
do  for  us.  Let’s  sell.  Let’s  make 
Mrs.  Jones  feel  like  a  million  dollars 
in  her  new  lapin  coat. 

The  Expense  Situation 

The  second  thing  that  advertis¬ 
ing  is  being  asked  to  do,  and  that 
it  was  never  intended  to  do,  is  to 
compensate  for  extravagances  and 
inefficiencies  elsewhere  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  too  many  stores,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  man  is  held  responsible  for 
maintaining  or  increasing  the  sales 
volume  of  the  store  in  the  face  of 
an  expense  condition  that  makes 
profit  an  impossibility.  If  he  pro¬ 
motes  merchandise  that  carries  a 
high  gross  profit,  he  is  damned  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  produce  either  traf¬ 
fic  or  volume.  If  he  promotes  mer¬ 
chandise  that  carries  a  low  gross 
profit,  he  is  damned  for  promoting 
the  store  into  a  loss.  I  have  heard 
store  owners  say  to  their  advertis¬ 
ing  men,  “Unless  you  can  get  me 
a  volume  of  so  many  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  next  month,  we  can’t  make  a 
profit.  That’s  your  job.’’ 

Now  maybe  that  isn’t  his  job  at 
all.  Maybe  instead  of  trying  to  do, 
lets  say,  a  million  dollar  business  in 
June,  the  store  should  do  a  $750,000 
volume  and  reduce  expenses  to  a 
point  where  that  $750,000  ztnll  tnake 
a  profit. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  fac¬ 
tors  with  which  the  advertising  man 
and  the  buyer  have  to  deal  in  the 
buying  and  promoting  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  There  are  four  main  factors; 
the  first  is  the  price  at  which  the 
merchandise  is  bought;  the  second 
is  the  gross  margin  of  profit;  the 
third  is  the  advertising  cost;  and 
the  fourth  is  “other  expenses”. 

Now,  about  the  price  at  which  the 
merchandise  is  bought.  The  day  of 
miracles  is  over.  A  few  pennies  one 
way  or  the  other  usually  represent 
the  difference  between  the  price  you 
pay  for  an  article  and  the  price  your 
competitor  pays. 

What  about  the  gross  margin  of 
profit?  In  most  cities,  competition 
largely  determines  your  mark-on. 
Certainly  you  can’t  vigorously  pro¬ 
mote  merchandise  at  a  price  notice¬ 
ably  higher  than  your  competitors. 
No  miracles  possible  here,  either. 

How  about  the  advertising? 

The  cost  of  preparing  individual 
advertisements  for  various  promo¬ 
tions  will  be  about  the  same  for  one 
store  as  another.  Store  owner®  to 


the  contrary,  there  are  no  miracle 
workers  with  small  space  in  1935. 

But  “other  expenses !”  Why 
does  one  store  have  an  expense  per¬ 
centage  of  25%,  and  another  of 
39%  ?  Under  what  law  does  the 
advertising  man  have  to  show  a 
profit  on  a  cost  of  doing  business 
which  is  exorbitant  and  over  which 
he  exercises  no  control? 

To  repeat,  these  factors  are  pretty 
much  fixed  for  you  whether  you  like 
it  or  not.  Pennies  represent  your 
margin  of  difference  in  cost  of 
merchandise.  And  competition,  not 
you,  decides  how  much  you  can 
get  for  your  goods.  Maybe — and 
here’s  an  unorthodox  and  anti-con¬ 
troller  point  of  view — maybe  your 
fixed  expenses  are  your  only  real 
variable. 

Where  Are  the  Leaks? 

Mr.  Advertising  Man,  ask  vour- 
self  these  questions.  You  are  be¬ 
ing  required  to  furnish  the  answers 
to  them  every  day,  whether  you 
know  it  or  not : 

Is  your  advertising  being  asked  to 
provide  enough  volume  to  take  care 
of — 

a  building  that’s  too  large? 
rent  that’s  too  high? 
an  inordinate  shortage  condition 
brought  about  by  a  slip-shod, 
inefficient  store  system? 
salaries  for  unessential  jobs? 
training  departments  whose  dut¬ 
ies  might  be  taken  by  buyers? 
assistant  buyers  and  assistants  to 
the  assistant  buyers  when  may¬ 
be  the  buyer  ought  to  be  run¬ 
ning  his  own  shop? 
stylists?  Are  they  beginning  to 
fatten  up  the  pay-roll  and  add 
to  the  store’s  prestige  in  the 
trade  ? 

a  top-heavy  merchandise  struc¬ 
ture,  with  salaries  several  times 
your  own? 

expensive  and  impressive  but 
rarely-used  reports  from  the 
controller’s  office,  comparison 
office,  etc.? 

a  delivery  system  that  is  charg¬ 
ing  you  15c  to  deliver  a  package 
of  razor  blades  when  a  well- 
trained  sales  clerk  should  have 
politely  insisted  that  “Madame 
slip  it  into  her  handbag”? 
secretaries  for  everybody  who  has 
a  desk,  and  three  for  the  boss? 
Store  economists  who  are  charm¬ 
ing  company  during  the  long, 
lazy  winter  afternoons,  but 


somewhat  of  a  luxury  when 

you  consider  their  salaries  in 

terms  of  the  amount  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  would  have  to  be 

sold  to  pay  them? 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

Perhaps,  Mr.  .Advertising  Man, 
you’ve  been  taken  for  a  ride  these 
f)ast  few  years.  You’re  a  nice  fel¬ 
low  and  everybody  likes  you,  but 
when  the  party  is  over,  do  you  real¬ 
ize  that  you’re  the  one  to  whom  the 
waiter  brings  the  check? 

I  don’t  wish  to  be  flippant,  or 
caustic,  or  defensive  on  this  subject, 
but  I  wonder  if  it  isn’t  food  for 
a  little  thinking.  Look  at  your  store 
honestly  in  the  light  of  the  last  few 
year’s  e.xperience :  have  yoii  weaken¬ 
ed  the  defense  while  fattening  up 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers  ? 

That’s  all  well  and  good,  you  say, 
but  what  can  the  advertising  man 
do  about  it?  Many  things  if  he 
wants  to.  Here  are  four: 

(1)  Take  a  hand  in  the  training 
of  the  sales  force.  Remember  your 
advertising  can’t  do  the  job  alone. 
Hold  meetings  with  them,  depart¬ 
ment  by  department.  Take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  their  selling  problems. 
Show  them  how  to  sell.  Impress 
them  with  the  fact  that  in  their 
hands  lies  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  store’s  advertising.  Of  the 
store,  for  that  matter.  Devise  some 
method  of  getting  advance  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  advertised  merchan¬ 
dise  into  their  hands  so  that  they 
can  use  it  in  their  selling. 

(2)  Study  the  complaint  situa¬ 
tion.  Find  out  where  the  bugs  are 
in  your  organization.  When  a  cus¬ 
tomer  goes  out  of  your  store  dis¬ 
appointed,  you  can’t  write  convinc¬ 
ing  enough  advertising  to  bring  her 
back.  When  you  find  a  department 
with  a  bad  complaint  condition,  go 
to  the  mat  with  it.  Make  the  store 
manager  take  a  hand.  Make  the 
store  president  take  a  hand.  You 
can’t  afford  to  promote  yourself 
out  of  customers  with  every  adver¬ 
tisement  you  run. 

(3)  Don’t  be  afraid  to  challenge 
the  expenses  in  other  divisions  of 
the  business  than  your  own.  There 
is  a  direct  relation  between  those  ex¬ 
penses,  the  volume  your  advertising 
produces,  and  the  net  profit  (if  any) 
which  results. 

(4)  Put  the  cold  and  analytical 
OO  on  merchandise  that  is  brought 
to  you  to  be  advertised.  Remember, 
the  best  advertising  in  the  world 
won’t  sell  it  if  it’s  no  good. 
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Should  Retailers  Continue 
to  Compete  on  Price? 

BY  JOHN  W.  HAHN 


DUK  to  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  full  significance  of  price 
maintenance  legislation,  for  it 
can  he  attrilmted  to  no  other  reason, 
retailers  have  failed  to  marshal  their 
opposing  forces  and  as  a  result  a 
number  of  states  now  have  statutes 
permitting  manufacturers  to  enforce 
the  resale  price  system  on  the  retail 
trade. 

When  attempts  were  being  made 
to  secure  federal  legislation,  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  never  failed  to  make  its 
position  on  price  maintenance 
known  to  its  Congressmen.  Hear¬ 
ings  that  were  actually  finished 
courses  in  economics  and  in  the 
law  will  never  he  forgotten  by 
those  who  attended  them.  Although 
every  iK)ssil)le  argument  and  effort 
was  brought  to  hear  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  price  maintenance  legis¬ 
lation,  Congress  steadfastly  for 
twenty-five  years  refused  to  sanc¬ 
tion  what  students  of  economics 
have  predicted  would  mark  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  decided  change  in  our 
system  of  distribution. 

Junior  Capper  Kelly  Bill 
During  the  Hearings  in  Wash¬ 
ington  ])roiX)nents  of  this  kind  of 
legislation  frankly  stated  that  if 
they  could  not  get  federal  sanction 
for  price  maintenance  they  would 
proceed  throtigh  the  various  state 
legislatures.  This  is  what  they  are 
doing  now.  The  so-called  Junior 
Capper  Kelly  hill  takes  its  name 
from  the  recent  measures  on  the 
subject  introduced  at  Washington. 

Briefly,  it  i)ermits  any  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  trademarked  or  other¬ 
wise  identifiable  article  the  right  by 
a  far-reaching  contract  system  to 
control  the  price  at  which  retailers 
may  sell.  In  the  State  of  Xew 
^  ork  the  law  is  so  vague  as  to  make 
many  of  its  provisions  uncertain. 
While  the  resale  price  is  maintained 
by  contract,  there  is  an  attempt  to 
control  the  price  at  which  anv  re¬ 
tailer  within  the  state  may  sell  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  a  party  to  the  contract. 
W  hether  the  retailer,  purchasing 


l)rice  maintained  merchandise  out¬ 
side  of  the  state  where  there  is  no 
such  similar  law,  is  iMmnd  in  sell- 
ing  by  price  maintenance  legislation 
within  his  state  is  a  matter  which 
the  courts  may  have  to  decide. 

Price  maintenance  has  always 
been  interpreted  to  mean  uniform 
prices.  Legislation  enacted  by 
several  states,  however,  does  not 
provide  for  uniform  prices,  nor 
does  it  assure  any  retailer  fair  and 
equitable  consideration.  'I'he  ([ues- 
tion  of  what  is  fair  to  a  retailer  or 
to  a  group  of  retailers  is  left  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  individual  manufac¬ 
turer  to  determine.  He  is  the  sole 
arbiter  of  price  and  other  consid¬ 
erations  w'hich  enter  into  the  con¬ 
tract.  He  may  contract  with  one 
retailer  at  one  price  and  with  an¬ 
other  at  an  entirely  different  price. 
He  may  jiermit  a  large  store  to  sell 
at  a  price  differential  because  it  is 
large  and  to  the  manufacturer's  ad¬ 
vantage  to  get  wide  distribution  for 
his  product,  while  fixing  a  higher 
price  at  which  the  small  stores  may 
sell.  All  of  these  and  other  unfair 
discriminations  against  retailers  are 


possible  under  the  state  laws  for 
the  terms  of  the  contract  depend 
entirely  upon  what  may  be  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  manufacturer  in 
each  particular  case. 

Manufacturers  looking  for  a 
market  for  their  goods  have  l)een 
more  inclined  to  ])ass  along  favors 
to  the  larger  retailer  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  smaller  one.  Retail¬ 
ers  in  the  jxist  with  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  have  been  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  today  are  asking 
no  consideration  or  special  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  State  or  anyone  else. 
Where  there  was  discrimination 
against  them  by  manufacturers 
whereby  si)ecial  favors  were  passed 
out  to  a  competitor,  retailers  were 
free  to  meet  such  competition  when 
they  deemed  it  necessary  to  retain 
their  trade.  But  retailers  in  states 
enacting  the  Junior  Capiier  Kelly 
Bill  will  find  themselves  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  for  the  reason  that  the 
manufacturer  with  his  contract  sys¬ 
tem  can  pass  out  favors  at  will, 
and  if  a  retailer  attempts  to  meet 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Standard  Practice  for 
Merchandise  Wrapping 

BY  N.  L.  BOURGEAULT 

Manager,  Roos  Brothers,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  following  “Standard  Prac¬ 
tice  for  Wrapping  All  Merchan¬ 
dise”  in  Roos  stores  was  arranged 
at  a  meeting  of  delivery  superin¬ 
tendents  and  their  assistants,  to¬ 
gether  with  store  managers.  Every 
type  of  box  envelope  and  notion  bag 
was  taken  into  consideration  and 
demonstrations  of  folding  and  pack¬ 
ing  given. 

This  is  a  standardization  that 
has  l)een  built  ui)  through  years 
of  experience,  and  you  will  find 
that  all  of  our  wrapping  materials, 
paper  hags,  l)oxes,  etc.,  have  been 
thoroughly  standardized,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  insist  upon  your  following 
this  Standard  Practice  as  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  for  we  have  found  from  e.x- 
jierience  that  the  methods  outlined 
in  this  Standard  Practice  accom- 
jjlish  the  best  results  in  keeping 
with  the  Roos  policy. 

If  you  should  discover  a  letter 
method,  do  not  change  the  practice, 
hut  tell  us  alxtut  it  and  if  it  proves 
to  be  better,  we  will  adopt  it  as 
Standard. 

Delivery  superintendents  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  seeing  that  these  rules 
are  carried  out  in  their  departments. 
Frequent  visits  to  wrapping  sta¬ 
tions  should  he  made  and  advice 
and  help  to  wrapjjers  should  he 
given  whenever  necessary. 

General  Instructions 

See  that  your  desk  is  absolutely 
clean  at  all  times. 

Keep  paste  jar  underneath  desk 
and  not  on  top. 

A  complete  assortment  of  wrap¬ 
ping  materials  should  be  kept  neat¬ 
ly  arranged,  at  your  desk,  at  hand 
at  all  times. 

The  following  pages  of  the  Man¬ 
ual  will  give  you  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  sizes  of  boxes  and 
other  containers  and  all  details  as 
to  how  the  merchanidse  should  be 
prepared,  folded,  etc.  Be  sure  to 


familiarize  yourself  thoroughly 
with  all  this  information :  other¬ 
wise,  you  will  not  be  able  to  pack 
Roos  merchandise  properly. 

Inspection 

The  first  thing  to  do  before 
wrapping  any  merchandise  for  de¬ 
livery  is  to  inspect  it  thoroughly 


and  see  that  the  merchandise  is  in 
l)erfect  condition. 

If  garment  has  been  to  alteration 
room,  use  your  whisk  broom.  See 
that  it  is  entirely  free  from  lint  or 
threads  which  may  have  l)een  pick¬ 
ed  up  in  alteration  room. 

L(X)k  the  garment  over  thorough¬ 
ly  as  any  sjxit  or  bit  of  dust  de- 


SIZES  OF  CONTAINERS 


1.  BAGS: 

(a)  Notion  Bags 

No.  Size 

1  4  X  644 

2  6J4  X  954 

2a  6  X  16 

3  9  X 12 

4  10«4xl3 

5  10  xl4 

6  11  x22 

7  15  xl9 

8  21  X  24 

9  Golf  Bags 

(b)  Carry  Bags 

11^x13 
13  X 13 


Collar  Buttons.  Stud  Sets,  etc. 

Ties,  Hose,  etc. 

Tie  Boxes,  suspenders,  collars 
Small  funiishings.  Men’s,  Women’s,  Juv. 
Shirts  and  furn.  Women’s  small  wear 
Caps  and  small  furnishings 
Dress  shirts 

Men’s  and  Women’s  hats 
Large  hats 

Umbrellas,  Canes,  etc. 


Shirts.  Ladies’  and  Juvenile  wear 
Small  wash  dresses,  skirts,  etc. 


2.  STOCK  BOXES: 

Various — to  suit  merchandise  originally  contained. 

3.  STANDARD  ROOS  (Mist  Gray)  FOLDING  BOX 

Small  furnishings.  Men,  Women,  Juv. 

Shirts,  Leather  goods.  Women’s  light  weight  dresses 
Juv.  suits,  shirts,  pants 
Juv.  suits,  heavy  weight  dresses,  etc. 

Men’s  suits.  Boy’s  overcoats,  dresses 
Large  suits,  small  coats,  etc. 

Overcoats  and  large  coats  for  ladies 

Men’s  Hat  Boxes 
1454  X  13  X  6 

Umbrella  Boxes 
Women’s  27  x  4  x  l;4 

Men’s  36j4  x  6  x  IV2  x  1^4 

4.  SILVER  GRAY  GIFT  BOXES 


PARCEL  POST  BOXES: 

14x10  x2l4 

Women’s  Hat  (P.  Post) 

10 

X  10 

X  8 

17x11 

x2«/2 

Women’s  Hat  (P.  Post) 

15 

X  15 

xlO 

19x12 

X  3 

Men’s  Hat  (P.  Post) 

14‘4 

X  1354 

X  6 

23x12 

X  3 

No.  Size 
0  11  X  6}4  X  154 

1  11x10  Xl^2 

2  17x11  xlj4 

3  17x11  x2y2 

4  19x12  x3 

5  23  X  12  X  3 

6  24  X  14  X  4 

Women’s  Hat  Boxes 

1  10  X  10  X  7«/. 

2  15x15  xlO 

3  18x18  x9 
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tracts  materially  from  the  good  im¬ 
pression  the  customer  receives  up¬ 
on  oi)ening  the  package. 

Fragile  merchandise  or  glassware 
must  receive  special  handling  and 
packing,  and  be  sure  that  the 
“Fragile”  or  “Glass”  lal)el  is  put 
on  outsitle  of  package. 

Checking  Against  Sales  Tag 

Merchandise  must  l)e  checked 
for  Quantity,  Price,  Terms. 

Selecting  the  Container 

.Ml  of  our  Rik)S  j)acking  material 
has  iK'cn  selected  with  the  idea  of 
delivering  our  merchandise  to  the 
customer  in  a  high-class  manner, 
with  as  small  a  unit  cost  as  f>ossihlc. 

You  will  have  five  distinct  tyi)es 
of  containers : 

1. Bags:  (Notion  and  Carry-Bags) 

For  “Take  .\longs"  wherever 
possible,  in  all  departments,  use 
Notion  or  Carry  Bags  of  the  prop¬ 
er  size,  as  it  not  only  makes  a  very 
])resentable  package,  but  saves 
wrapjK-r  time  in  the  preparation  of 
the  package. 

For  "Send”  transactions,  wher¬ 
ever  the  article  is  not  t(K)  heavy, 
carry  bags  of  the  proper  size 
should  be  used.  This  methixl  for 
wra])|)ing  "Sends”  is  e.specially 
l)racticable  in  the  Accessorv  De¬ 
partments.  i.  e..  Men’s  and  Bovs’ 
Furnishing  (ioods.  \V  o  m  e  n  ’  s 
Sports,  Lingerie,  Blouses.  Hosiery. 
Handl)ags,  etc. 

Note; — "Send”  Bags  shall  be 
sealed  with  the  bow  stitch  machine, 
jmtting  one  stajde  in  the  handle  of 
the  carry  bag  and  one  at  each  corn¬ 
er  where  the  bag  folds  over. 

2.  Stock  Boxes : 

In  the  accessory  departmetits, 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  wrap 
merchandise  in  a  bo,\,  use : 

a.  Koos  IVater  Marked  Stoek 
Box  (Proj)erly  prepared  by  ])ast- 
ing  out  manufacturer’s  lal)el  with 
gray  gummed  tajw.) 

b.  Manufacturers'  Stock  Box. 

Note — Both  of  these  bo.xes  must 

l)e  wrapi^ed  in  the  Roos  water 
marked  pajjer  and  sealed  with 
gummed  tape. 

3.  Standard  Roos  (Mist  Gray) 

Folding  Box'. 

In  the  .Apparel  Dejiartment.  and 
(when  stock  box  is  not  available) 
m  the  .Accessory  Dei)artments.  use 
Standard  Folding  Bo.x  of  the  prop¬ 
er  size.  (See  pages  following  for 
detailed  instructions). 


IN  VIEW  of  the  attention 
being  directed  these  days 
to  wrapping  and  delivery 
as  a  factor  in  operating  ex¬ 
pense,  many  owners  and 
managers  will  find  the  ac¬ 
companying  article  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  It  is  the  com¬ 
plete  outline  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Practice  for  Merchan¬ 
dise  Wrapping  which  has 
been  installed  by  Roos 
Brothers  in  their  nine 
stores. 

4.  Silver  Gray  Gift  Box  with  gold 
embossing : 

Gift  Wrapping — When  wrapping 
gifts  during  the  Christmas  season, 
Faster,  Mother’s  Day,  Father’s 
Day,  Graduation.  Birthdays,  etc., 
we  will  substitute  as  a  gift  l)ox,  the 
Roos  fine  silver  gray  I)ox  with  gold 
emlK)ssing. 

.A  si)ecial  sticker  attached  to  the 
sales  check  will  indicate  request  for 
gift  wrap  which  means  the  use  of 
a  Silver  Gray  Gift  Bo.x  with  ribbon 
tie  and  gold  seal. 

.After  frices  haz'e  been  checked, 
l)e  sure  that  all  prices  are  removed 
from  merchandise.  Be  sure  that 
(lift  Card  which  salesman  has 
])laced  in  manila  envelojje  is  en- 
clo.sed. 

Tie  1k)x  with  jdain  tailor  tie  with 
seal  in  left  hand  corner,  as  illus¬ 
trated.  Do  not  wrap  l)ox  in  tissue 
as  our  l)0.x  is  nice  enough  without 
it.  Simply  wrap  1k).x  in  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Roos  Bros,  pajjer. 


5.  Parcel  Post  Box  -. 

Fibre  shiiqung  Im).x.  Note: — It  is 
possible  to  re-use  containers,  and 
this  should  be  dime  wherever  jjos- 
sible.  However,  l)e  sure  that  the  con¬ 
tainer  is  in  such  condition  that  the 
resulting  i)ackage  will  l)e  in  kee])- 
ing  with  the  Roos  standard. 

Tissue 

A’^ou  will  have  two  kinds  of 
tissue : 


1st,  New  Tissue  cut  in  three 
standard  sizes:  Full  sheets,  Half 
sheets.  Quarter  sheets. 

2nd,  Reclaimed  Tissue.  (Follow¬ 
ing  pages  of  Standard  Practice  will 
give  you  full  instructions  for  its 
use.) 

Tying  and  Taping  of  Packages 

Tape  should  l)e  used  instead  of 
string  wherever  possible,  and  tape 
should  positively  be  used  in  every 
case  where  a  stock  lx).x  has  been 
used  and  wrapi)ed  with  the  Roos 
water  marked  paper. 

When  string  is  used.  lx)xes  are 
to  l)e  tied  in  the  following  manned: 

On  boxes  No.  0  and  No.  1  in  the 
Men’s  Departments,  tie  Ixix  with 
a  string  once  around  the  long  way 
and  once  around  the  center. 

On  men’s  boxes  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  tie 
the  box  with  the  Express  tie — once 
around  the  long  way  and  twice 
around  the  short  way. 

On  all  Women’s  boxes  tie  as  in 
illustration  following ; 


When  final  knot  has  l)een  tied, 
cut  string  as  closely  as  is  practic¬ 
able  and  avoid  unnecessarily  long 
waste  ends. 

Address  Label 

.Address  label  should  l)e  jested  on 
the  top  of  package  in  the  upper 
right  hand  corner.  Use  li(iuid  paste 
provided  for  that  pur|X)se. 

Men’s  Suits: 

Size  of  Box — No.  4  (19  x  12  x 
3).  No.  5  (  23  X  12  X  3). 

.All  suits,  with  the  e.xception  of 
extra  large  sizes,  heavy  weight 
tweeds,  fully  lined  worsteds,  4- 
l)iece  suits  etc.,  should  l)e  wrapiied 
in  bo.x  No.  4.  (Other  suits  should 
go  in  lx)x  No.  5). 

Wrapi^er  must,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  use  own  judgment  alx>ut  size 
of  Ixj.x  to  be  used,  but  in  general 
No.  4  will  lx:  found  to  be  the  cor¬ 
rect  size. 

Tissue  i)aper  —  Two  sheets  of 
tissue  paix:r  should  be  used  to  line 
the  lx)x.  In  some  instances  where 
a  light  colore<l  suit  is  lacked,  one 
piece  is  sufficient,  but  when  dark 
suits  or  tu.xedos  are  being  wrapped, 
care  should  l)e  taken  to  prevent  the 
suit  rubbing  against  the  sides  of 
bo.x  and  thus  acquiring  lint. 
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Folding  and  Packing  .  .  .  Place 
Pants  of  suit  in  box  with  legs 
hanging  out  at  end.  If  top  of  pants 
more  than  fill  up  bottom  of  box. 
let  remainder  stand  up  at  sides — 
do  not  fold  it  down,  imking  a 
crease. 

V est  may  be  put  flat  in  box 
with  back  folded  over. 

To  fold  Coat,  first  place  it  flat 
on  table  with  lining  next  to  surface 
of  wrapping  desk.  Then  fold  both 
sleeves  up  even  with  the  collar. 
Next,  fold  both  sides  of  coat  over, 
being  sure  that  sides  are  kept 
straight.  Third,  fold  coat  down 
middle  of  back  so  that  lining  of 
coat  is  on  outside.  Fold  bottom  of 
coat  up,  and  place  in  box.  Then 
fold  bottom  part  of  trousers  up 
over  coat  and  under  entire  suit. 
This  prevents  a  crease  across  legs 
of  trousers. 

Note:  When  wrapping  two  pairs 
of  trousers,  place  one  pair  in  box 
letting  bottom  hang  over  end,  and 
bottom  of  second  pair  over  other 
end.  Fold  vest,  then  coat,  as  above, 
place  in  box  on  top  of  pants,  fold¬ 
ing  bottom  of  leg  over  top  of  coat 
and  under  entire  garment. 

Fold  tissue  over  and  tuck  in  at 
sides.  Place  lid  on  box  and  prepare 
address  label,  etc.,  in  regular  man¬ 
ner. 

Men’s  Overcoats: 

Size  of  Box  —  No.  5  (23  x 
12x3).  No.  6  (24  X  14x4) 

Use  Box  No.  5  or  No.  6  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  bulkiness  of  the  garment. 
For  light  weight  overcoats.  No.  5 
is  entirely  satisfactory.  For  heavy 
coats  and  larger  sizes.  No.  6  is  nec¬ 
essary. 

Tissue  paper — use  two  pieces  of 
tissue  to  line  box. 

Folding  —  Overcoat  is  folded 
same  as  suit  coat.  Sleeves  are 
brought  up  to  collar,  sides  folded 
over,  and  fold  is  made  down  center, 
lastly,  bottom  of  coat  is  folded  up 
and  coat  placed  in  box. 

Fold  tissue  paper  over  and  place 
lid  on  box,  etc. 

Men’s  Pants: 

Size  of  Box — No.  2  (17  x  11  x 

This  Ikd.x  is  sufficiently  large  for 
practically  all  pants.  Of  course,  if 
they  are  an  extra  large  size,  or  of 
especially  heavy  weight  material,  a 
large  size  must  be  used,  in  which 
case  use  No.  3  ( 17  x  11  x  2)4). 

Tissue  paper  —  For  cords  and 
wool  trousers,  no  tissue  is  neces¬ 
sary.  For  flannels,  especially  light 


gray  and  white,  and  for  expensive 
trousers,  two  pieces  of  tissue  • 
should  be  used. 

In  wrapping  white  trousers  or 
light  gray,  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  get  garment  soiled. 

Folding — In  folding  pants,  be 
careful  at  all  times  to  follow  the 
straight  line.  If  this  is  not  done, 
a  kink  will  occur  in  crease  of 
trousers.  First  fold  bottom  of  pants 
un  to  waistline,  then  fold  over 
again. 

Men's  Smoking  Jackets  and  Robes: 

Path  and  Louuginq  Robes  are 
folded  like  a  coat  and  are  placed  in 
Box  No.  4  n9xl2x3)  or  No.  5 
^23  X  1 2  X  3  ) .  according  to  the 
I'ulkiness  of  the  robe. 

Smoking  Jackets  take  Box  No.  3 
n7  X  1 1  X  2'/. )  or  liox  No.  4  (19 
xl2x3'). 

Sill'  Rohes  take  Pox  No.  2  (17  x 
11  X  114)  or  Box  No.  3  (17x  11  x 
2i/.'t. 

Tissue — (9ne  piece  of  tissue  is 
usiial’v  sufficient,  though  two  pieces 
should  be  used  for  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  robes. 

Men’s  Furnishing  Goods: 

“Take  .\long”  —  In  wrapping 
men’s  furnishing  goods  you  will  use 
the  nroper  size  notion  envelopes. 

When  a  sale  is  made  which  is 
comprised  of  a  number  of  articles 
which  would  be  too  bulky  for  a 
notion  envelope,  wrap  in  Roos 
Water  Marked  Paper,  and  tie  with 
blue  cotton  string. 

For  Send  transactions,  in  wrap¬ 
ping  men’s  furnishing  goods,  where 
the  article  is  not  too  heavv  (sweat¬ 
ers.  for  e.xample)  use  the  proper 
size  Carry  Bag. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  wrap  the 
article  in  a  box.  or  when  customer 
requests  it,  use  Roos  Water  Mark¬ 
ed  Stock  box  (prepared  by  pasting 
out  manufacturer’s  label  with  gray 
gummed  tape). 

M’hen  this  box  is  not  available, 
use  manufacturer’s  stock  box. 

Note: — In  either  case,  wrap  the 
1x)x  in  Roos  Water  Marked  paper 
and  seal  with  gummed  tape. 

When  sending  jewelrv  to  the  de¬ 
livery  department,  put  it  in  a  small 
coin  envelope  No.  1  (6.x3l4).  If 
other  articles  are  included  in  the 
sale,  pin  this  small  enveloiie  to 
some  larger  article  so  that  it  will 
not  be  lost. 

If  customer  has  purchased  no 
other  merchandise,  place  envelope 
in  larger  box  and  send  to  delivery 
department. 


Shirts  for  Alteration: 

Note;  This  is  for  San  Francisco, 
although  other  stores  should  adopt 
idea  if  they  use  canvas  bags. 

When  shirts  are  sent  from  the 
selling  department  to  the  alteration 
room  for  alterations,  they  are  to  lie 
put  inside  the  white  canvas  sack 
provided  for  this  purpose,  and  are 
to  be  sent  to  the  alteration  room 
with  the  alteration  tag  hanging  out 
of  the  end  of  the  sack.  They 
should  be  returned  to  the  packing 
department  for  wrapping  in  this 
same  manner,  so  that  they  will  not 
lie  soiled  in  handling. 

Men’s  Hats: 

For  “Take  Along’’  use  bags — un¬ 
less  box  is  requseted. 

For  “Sends”,  or  when  bo.x  is  re¬ 
quested,  or  in  any  case  where  hat 
is  to  be  wrapped  in  a  box,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  standard  pn^edure: 

For  Dobbs’  hats,  use  Dobbs’ 
boxes. 

For  other  hats  use  Castlerock  and 
Style  Park  boxes. 

When  a  Dobbs’  or  other  stock 
box  is  not  available,  use  Standard 
Roos  Men’s  Hat  Box  (14)4  x  13)4 

X  6). 

Tissue  Paper — use  one  sheet  of 
tissue  to  protect  hat  brim  on  holder. 

On  black  hats,  especially,  or  hats 
that  might  show  lint  from  box  also 
place  one  piece  of  tissue  over  hat  to 
protect  it  from  lint  from  sides  of 
box. 

If  the  hat  has  an  extra  deep 
crown,  be  sure  and  protect  it  from 
the  box  with  a  piece  of  tissue  paper. 

Packing — use  carriewright  wher¬ 
ever  folding  box  is  used. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  the  car¬ 
riewright  to  the  Dobbs,  Castlerock 
or  Style  Park  boxes  as  these  con¬ 
tainers  are  already  provided  with  a 
holder  to  take  the  hat. 

Tying  Oval  Shape  Stock  Boxes: 

Put  string  first  around  middle 
of  Ixjx.  Then  put  around  top  and 
liottom.  If  this  is  not  done,  string 
will  slip  oflF  easily  and  lid  will  come 
off  box.  Tie  express  knot  where 
string  crosses  at  point  marked  “x”. 
Special  knot  is  necessary  here  to  se¬ 
cure  tying. 

Renovated  hats  ought  to  be  de¬ 
livered  as  a  new  hat,  but  do  not  use 
Dol)bs’  boxes. 

Men's  Caps: 

For  “Take  Along”  use  notion  cap 
bag. 

For  “Sends”  use  carry  bag. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Creating  and  Controlling  Expenses 
in  Department  Stores 

BY  JOSEPH  T.  BLATT 
Retail  Counsel 


The  records  of  many  merchants 
in  the  year  1934  showed  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  over  pre¬ 
vious  depression  years.  Very  few 
however,  showed  any  comparison 
with  chain  operators  such  as  J.  C. 
Penny,  VV.  T.  Grant,  Sears  Roebuck 
or  Lerner  Bros.  Even  a  surface 
analysis  of  their  methods  of  pro¬ 
motion,  merchandising,  operation, 
control  and  finance,  reveals  the  fac¬ 
tors  responsible  for  their  success. 

In  this  article,  I  shall  try  briefly 
to  point  out  the  essential  factors 
in  the  expense  operation  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store.  This  factor,  so 
minutely  watched  by  chain  oper¬ 
ators,  has  aided,  no  doubt,  in  an 
equal  measure  to  their  keen  mer¬ 
chandising  operations  their  net 
profit  showing.  The  expense  end 
of  any  business  should  be  on  an 
equal  basis  with  merchandising  and 
promotion.  While  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  ends  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  create  the  gross  profit  on  the 
merchandise  bought  and  sold,  the 
expense  end  should  conserve  a  suffi¬ 
cient  balance  of  this  gross  profit  as 
a  remainder  for  net  profit. 

Need  of  Cooperation 

Thus  the  subject  of  expenses  in 
department  stores  as  a  whole  should 
not  be  delegated  to  either  a  con¬ 
troller  or  a  suiJerintendent  alone 
but  should  become  an  important 
function  of  management  equal  in 
importance  to  merchandising.  Good 
merchandising  is  generally  a  com¬ 
bination  of  cooperative  buying  me¬ 
chanics  with  alertness  of  buying  and 
selling  activities  in  the  market  and 
store.  Similarly  good  expense  oper¬ 
ations  necessarily  need  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  every  individual  creating 
the  expenses  of  the  store.  The  con¬ 
trol  set-up  of  any  store  should  fol¬ 
low  the  creative  activities  just  like 
good  business  partners.  One  cannot 
control  that  which  does  not  exist. 
Thus  we  must  first  create  expenses 
and  have  suitable  records  provided 
for  their  control. 

Depending  upon  the  size  of  a 


business,  there  are  various  avenues 
that  create  and  originate  expense  ac¬ 
tivities;  but  in  all  cases  these  aven¬ 
ues  should  be  so  classified  as  to  have 
a  central  authority  representing  any 
one  of  them  or  any  group  of  them. 

Let  us  analyze — Who  can  create 
expenses  ? 

Members  of  the  firm,  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotion  executives  and 
buyers,  operating  executives,  con¬ 
trol  and  financial  executives,  even 
the  rank  and  file. 

What  expenses  are  created  by 
them  ? 

1.  Payroll 

2.  Rentals 

3.  Advertising 

4.  Taxes 

5.  Interest 

6.  Supplies 

7.  Services  Purchased 

8.  Unclassified 

9.  Traveling 

10.  Communication 

11.  Repairs 

12.  Insurance 

13.  Depreciation 

14.  Professional  services 

What  classifications  utilize  these 
e.xpenses  ? 

1.  Administrative 

2.  Occupancy 

3.  Publicity 

4.  Buying 

5.  Selling 

Thus  you  see  what  chaos  would 
result  if  everybody  in  every  division 
created  and  controlled  their  individ¬ 
ual  expenses.  A  delegation  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  must  be  provided.  No 
(jne  man  is  acquainted  with  the 
minute  ramifications  of  the  expense 
structure  of  any  given  store,  and 
even  if  he  were,  he  could  not  con¬ 
scientiously  devote  himself  to  the 
totality  of  the  subject — the  creation 
and  control! 

While  a  nev/  title  sprang  up  re¬ 
cently  in  retailing — The  Expense 
Man — he  can  only  be  successful  if 
he  is  surrounded  by  intelligent,  con¬ 
scientious,  loyal  and  ardent  lieuten¬ 


ants  schooled  in  the  expense  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  store.  The  expense  man 
should  be  comparable  to  a  general 
in  an  army — the  expense  committee, 
to  the  general  staff  headquarters. 

Make-up  of  Committee 

Who  should  be  responsible  for 
expenses  ? 

The  expense  man  for  general,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  correlated  activities. 

The  publicity  manager  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion. 

The  general  merchandise  manager 
for  buying,  traveling  and  communi¬ 
cation. 

The  general  superintendent  for 
selling  and  operating  activities. 

The  controller  for  recording  and 
control  functions. 

The  research  director  as  general 
secretary  and  student  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved. 

All  these  should  constitute  the  ex¬ 
pense  committee  whose  duties  should 
be  not  only  to  discuss  and  study  the 
creation  of  expenses  but  also  review 
and  control  the  activities  thereof. 
Some  stores  also  include  the  credit 
manager  in  the  expense  committee. 
There  is  a  great  justification  in 
many  stores  for  such  action  by 
members  of  the  firm. 

The  operation  of  such  an  expense 
structure  naturally  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  store.  In  the  smaller 
stores  a  contraction  of  man  power 
duties  may  be  expected  and  in  larg¬ 
er  stores  an  expansion  of  personnel 
follows.  But  as  I  said  before,  wheth¬ 
er  large  or  small,  the  store  has  simi¬ 
lar  fundamental  expense  needs  ex¬ 
pressed  in  various  forms  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  given  manage¬ 
ment. 

As  an  example  of  the  workings  of 
the  Expense  Committee,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  study  of  the  payroll.  The 
research  director  has  accumulated 
the  various  records  on  payroll  for 
discussion.  These  records  are  week¬ 
ly  payroll  summaries,  weekly  com¬ 
mission  records,  structural  payroll 
— showing  each  person  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  by  name  and  duties  performed 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Cr  edi  t  Management 


Results  of  Survey  on  Unit  Post 
Accounts  Receivable  Practices 

PART  m 

Compiled  by 
J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 

In  view  of  the  high  average  monthly  production  figures  reported  by  certain  stores  in  Table  II  (April 
Bulletin),  we  asked  these  stores  to  furnish  us  the  additional  explanatory  data  appearing  below.  The  key  to 
the  questions  for  each  column  will  be  found  on  the  opposite  page. 


Store 

N«k 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

M 

1 

Tray* 

No 

Elliott 

Fisher 

1 

Electric 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No  itemizing  on 
accounts  except 
on  large  leased 
articles  such  as 
radio,  Hoover 
sweeper,  L.  R. 
suite 

Yes 

36 

N  either-Recordak 

Ellis 

Electric 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

39 

Foldover  bills 
kept  in  McDonald 
Binders 

Ellis 

Electric 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Flowers,  plants, 
certain  special 
sales  not  itemiz¬ 
ed 

No 

No 

58 

Ledger 
cards  in 
trays 

No 

National 

Cash 

Register 

Electric 

1 

Yes  (2 
staffers 
to  9  book¬ 
keepers) 

Partly 

Partly 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

79 

Trays 

"" 

National 

Cash 

Register 

Electric 

Yes 

No 

_ 

Yes 

■  ■' 

Yes 

Yes 

86 

X  cither-Recordak 

Ellis 

Electric 

No 

Yes 

■ 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

Yes 

93 

See 

Note(c) 

Trays 

Elliott 

Fisher 

Manual 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

i 

1  dress  $2  1 

1  ”  10  !-  $27.00 

1  ”  15  J 

would  be  listed 

1  as  4/20/35 

1  Dresses  $27.0( 

No 

' 

No 
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Credi  t  Management 


Key  to  Questions 


1 —  Do  you  use  ledgers? 

2 —  Do  you  use  tluplicate  state¬ 
ments  ? 

3 —  What  make  of  Ixjokkeeping 
machine  do  you  use? 

4 —  Manual  or  electric? 

5 —  Are  the  ixjsting  media  stuffed 
in  the  ledgers  by  stuffers? 

6 —  Do  the  IxjokkeeiJers  stuff  their 
own  ledgers? 

7 —  Do  they  find  their  own  ac¬ 
counts  as  they  post? 

8 —  Is  each  item  on  the  sales  check 
itemized  ? 


9 —  If  not,  to  what  extent  are 
postings  itemized? 

10 —  Is  the  dei)artment  number 
shown  ? 

11 —  Is  the  clerk  number  shown? 

12 —  Does  the  bookkeejier  leave  her 
desk  to  return  a  completed 
ledger  and  to  obtain  her  next 
ledger  to  l)e  jwsted? 

13 —  Or  are  the  ledgers  accessible 
from  the  lKK>kkeej)er’s  desk? 

14 —  Does  the  bookkeeix-r  take  her 
own  trial  balances? 


15 —  Does  the  bookkeeper  prove  her 
jxjsted  work? 

16 —  W'hat  work  other  than  lasting 
does  the  bookkeejxjr  do? 

17 —  How  many  sales  checks  or 
credit  slips  does  your  best 
b<x)kkeeper  post  in  eight 
hours  ? 

18 —  In  your  report  to  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  did  you  consider  a  jxjst- 
ing  a  sales  check? 

19 —  Or  is  a  sales  check  considered 
more  than  one  lasting? 


The  footnotes  referred  to  in  this  Table  will  lie  found  on  page  36 


1 

IJ  1 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

No 

Yes 

Xo 

Yes 

Heads  up  accounts  on 
which  ixistings  must  be 
made 

Bookkeejier  has  posted  400 
items  in  one  hour  affect¬ 
ing  82  accounts.  Has  jxist- 
ted  3300  cash  credits  af¬ 
fecting  as  many  accounts 
in  11  hours — no  heading 
up.  Can  iKist  2000  items 
in  8  hours,  but  wc  do  not 
know  how  many  accounts 
are  affected  or  numlier  that 
must  be  headed  up  as  she 
posts 

Yes  j 

1 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Posts  first  of  month 
balance  on  credit  his¬ 
tory  card.  Keports 

overlimits  &  pur.  on 
closed  a/cs  to  cred. 
dept.  Check  credits  over 
$2  if  customer's  copy 
of  salescheck  is  not  at¬ 
tached 

1457  daily  for  week  of 
4/8/35 

Yes 

No 

Yes-binders 
kept  in  safe 
behind  each 
biller 

Xo 

Yes 

Biller  proves 
old  balance 
pick-up  only 

Reports  overlimits  daily 
to  Credit  Department 

11-1300  in  7  hours  &  25 
minutes  —  our  day.  See 
Note  (a) 

Yes 

Xo 

No 

Yes-trays 
convenient 
to  book¬ 
keepers 

Yes 

Yes 

Helps  locate  cards  when 
out  of  file.  Controls 
kept  by  Control  bkpr. 
F!ach  bkpr.  gives  her 
the  result  of  each  day 
posteil.  Bkpr.  does  not 
know  whether  answer 
is  correct  until  advised. 
Not  advised  unless  in¬ 
correct,  in  which  case 
amt.  of  error  is  stated 
&  error  corrected  by 
bkpr.  &  verified  by  con¬ 
trol  bkpr.  Refers  ac¬ 
counts.  Helps  tear  out 
bills  at  end  of  month. 

680  daily  average  for 
mon  h  of  .\pril,  1935 

905  daily  average  for 
month  of  Dec..  1934 

Yes 

i 

L. 

No 

1 

Yes 

Xo 

Yes 

Xo 

None 

600  700 

No  Yes 

See  Note  (c) 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

-  . 

'  150 

1 

No 

i  Yes — if  check 
:  has  two  or 

1  more  items  on 

Yes 

Xo 

Yes 

Yes 

None — except  help  stuf¬ 
fers  occasionally  and 
balances 

1 

!  2245 — Best  ever  done  in 

1  *his  store.  In  December 
the  average  per  bookkeen- 
er  per  day  was  1000,  In 
Tuly  the  average  is  500  or 
'e«s 

Yes 

1  No 
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Pinch  Hitting  for  Credit 
Management  Division 

IT  seems  that  we  slightly  overshot 
the  mark  when  we  made  prep¬ 
arations  for  our  January  Con¬ 
vention.  A  w'eek  before  that  event 
approached  we  had  more  sj)eakers 
than  we  could  possibly  present  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  allotted  us  for  our 
<^pen  Forum  Session.  Furthermore, 
some  of  our  members  submitted 
some  very  specific  credit  problems 
for  discussion.  Our  program  was  so 
loaded  with  prepared  papers  that 
there  was  no  time  available  for  dis- 
tussing  these  problems.  I  was  afraid, 
however,  that  there  would  lie  some 
real  cussing  on  the  part  of  these 
members  if  they  did  not  get  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  their  problems  which,  after 
all,  we  promised  them.  What  was 
I  to  do  alwut  this? 

The  Associated  Retail  Credit 
Men  of  New  York,  who  had  been 
our  convention  guests,  furnished  the 
answer.  They  lost  little  time  in  dem¬ 
onstrating  to  us  that  besides  being 
goofl  fellows  they  were  also  shrewd 
traders.  “Here”,  they  thought, 
^‘were  a  number  of  good  questions 
most  of  which  were  iirohahlv  ore- 
sented  by  live-wire  credit  men  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Why  not 
discuss  these  problems  at  our  next 
Open  Forum  Meeting?” 

Walter  E.  Baab,  President  of 
the  .Associated  Retail  Credit  Men 
of  New  York,  decided  (in  the  affir¬ 
mative)  ;  A.  B.  Buckeridge,  Execu¬ 
tive  Manager  of  the  Bureau,  pre¬ 
pared  (the  meeting)  ;  Edgar  I.  .\m- 
thor  edited  (the  Proceedings)  ;  and 
yours  truly  sighed  (with  relief). 
The  upshot  of  the  whole  thing  was. 
as  you  might  suspect,  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  reix)rt  officially  entitled 
“Minutes  of  the  March  19,  1935 
Open  Forum  Meeting  of  the  Credit 
Bureau  of  Greater  New  York”.  The 
report  is  chock-full  of  good,  practi¬ 
cal  and  usable  material.  Not  only  did 


every  member  of  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  who  originally 
submitted  the  questions  get  a  copy 
of  these  minutes,  but  Mr.  Baab,  re¬ 
elected  for  the  second  time  and  now 
serving  his  third  term  as  President, 
very  graciously  offered  us  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  distributing  additional  cop¬ 
ies  to  our  members  gratis  upon  re¬ 
quest.  So  here’s  your  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  a  free  copy  of  this  valuable 
rept)rt.  Simply  drop  me  a  line.  It 
will  be  mailed  to  any  member  re¬ 
questing  it  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts. 

The  Open  Forum  Meetings  as 
well  as  the  New  York  University 
Retail  Credit  Course  sponsored  by 
the  Bureau  have  attained  a  splen¬ 
did  reputation  which  transcend  con¬ 
siderably  the  narrower  confines 
of  the  metropolitan  area.  These 
bureau  activities  have  l)een  develop¬ 
ed  by  and  conducted  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  Educational  Commit¬ 
tee  of  which  Joseph  H.  Zelch,  Credit 
Manager  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  New 
York,  is  Chairman.  Since  “Buck” 
took  over  the  management  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  it  has  made  rapid 
strides  from  the  standm)int  of  both 
physical  growth  and  financial  condi¬ 
tion. 

I  think  it  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  see  it  in  operation  if  you 
ever  come  to  the  big  city. 

R.  R.  A.  Credit  Group 

James  M.  Malloy,  Regional  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division  for  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
R.R.A.  Credit  Group  at  a  meeting 
held  recently  by  that  organization 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Malloy  has 
been  very  active  in  the  retail  credit 
field  as  a  director  of  the  Associated 
Retail  Credit  Men  of  New  York, 
the  R.  R.  A.  and,  of  course,  our 
own  organization.  He  is  in  charge 
of  a  smoothly-running  credit  depart¬ 


ment  at  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York.  In  addition,  he  is 
the  President  of  the  Mutual  Bene¬ 
fit  .Association  of  his  store.  If  you 
really  want  to  know  what  his  boss 
thinks  of  him,  here  is  what  Kenneth 
C.  Richmond,  Controller  of  .Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  said  about  him  while 
addressing  a  meeting  of  the  T wenty- 
Fourth  .Annual  Convention  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  .A.:  “We  couldn’t  find 
a  better  man  for  the  job”. 

Where  Is  the  Message? 

I  believe  that  if  a  study  were 
made  of  the  various  collection  de¬ 
vices  and  stunt  letters  used  by 
creditors,  it  would  perhaps  be  found 
that  the  simpler  and  subtler  a  de¬ 
vice  is  used,  the  more  effective  it 
would  probably  be.  As  a  case  in 
point,  we  have  just  received  a  letter 
issued  by  a  Pacific  Coast  Store.  This 
store  addressed  a  delinquent  defer¬ 
red  payment  customer  leaving  the 
space  ordinarily  used  for  the  body 
of  the  letter  completely  blank  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Very  truly  yours, 
H.  J.  B.,  Credit  Manager 

It  did  not  take  the  customer  very 
long  to  “catch  on”  for  she  returned 
the  letter  immediately  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notation  at  the  bottom:  “I 
do  not  understand  this  unless  you 
mean  that  ‘words  fail’  but  I  am  en¬ 
closing  $6.38,  the  balance  due  on 
the  Hoover. 

Charlotte - ” 


Mrs.  Charlotte - 

- ,  Washington 

Dear  Mrs. - 
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M  ere  ha  n  dising 


Boosting  Sales  Through  Cooperation 

BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Company  fea* 
tnred  an  eleotrical  clock  department. 


TWEN'I'Y  months  ago  the  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  business  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  New  Mexico  and  Wyom¬ 
ing  was  at  low  ebb.  Determining 
upon  a  i)lan  to  remedy  the  situation, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Electrical  As- 
sociati(jn  decided  to  call  for  an 
electrical  merchandise  “Sales  Rally”. 

The  Sales  Rally  call  first  was  sent 
to  the  executives  of  the  electric 
utilities  making  up  the  meml)ership 
of  the  association.  To  them  went 
a  letter  outlining  a  jdan  of  action 
which  comprehended  the  utilities 
who,  in  this  locality,  are  in  direct 
comj)etition  with  the  retail  dealers, 
and  department  stores,  furniture 
stores,  liardware  stores  and  all  other 
appliance  outlets.  Within  a  very 
short  time  more  than  four  thousand 
dealers,  in  hundreds  of  towns  and 
cities  in  the  three  states  covered  by 
the  .Association,  had  been  advised 
of  the  ])rojX)sed  business-capturing 
activity. 

Joint  Program  Prepared 

Briefly,  the  activity  entailed  a 
selling  program  in  which  all  elec¬ 
trical  ai)i)liance  dealers  were  to  syn¬ 
chronize  their  advertising,  display 
and  other  jwomotional  undertakings 
and  efforts,  and  in  which  the  utili¬ 
ties  coojx'rated  through  their  asso¬ 
ciation.  It  represents  a  fine  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  l)enefits  of  joint  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  movement  reached  its  l)eak 
(luring  the  Christmas  season.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  windows,  show  cases  and 
delivery  trucks  lx)re  the  slogan, 
“Give  Something  Electrical  for 
Christmas”.  Hundreds  of  billboards 
I)earing  the  same  slogan  greeted  the 
eyes  of  the  people  in  that  area. 
Dealers  and  utlity  companies  united 
in  newspaper  advertising  to  drive 
home  the  message.  Hundreds  of 
women  employes  of  the  utilities  and 
electrical  manufacturers,  jobliers 
and  contractors  joined  in  a  jjrogram 
through  which  they  sold  electrical 
items  to  friends,  relatives  and  oth¬ 
ers,  through  jjersonal  contacts. 
Radio  was  employed,  and  various 
other  methods  of  directing  attention 


to  things  electrical  for  Christmas 
gifts. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
.Sales  Rally  received  its  first  real 
test.  .And  it  was  eminently  satis¬ 
factory.  Dealers  and  distributors 
literally  emptied  show  case,  counter 
and  flcx»r.  Warehouses  were  also 
emptied  of  their  stcxrks.  Furniture, 
department,  hardware  and  other 
stores  voluntered  the  information 
that  they  had  done  a  record  busi¬ 
ness. 

Ivncouraged  by  the  results  of  the 
holidays’  promotional  venture,  the 
.Asscxriation’s  various  Sales  Rally 
committees  proceeded  to  outline  a 
similar  jirogram  for  the  ensuing 
year.  With  icy  blasts  still  rolling 
down  from  the  Rockies,  the  organ¬ 
ization  began  the  pronwtion  of  elec¬ 
tric  refrigeration.  Before  spring  had 
arrived,  the  campaign  was  well 
under  way  and  the  result  was  a  rec¬ 
ord  for  refrigerator  sales. 

In  the  early  spring,  the  .\ssocia- 
tion  launched  a  new  venture — yard 
and  garden  lighting.  The  idea  be¬ 
came  so  |x)pular  that  yard  and  gar¬ 
den  lighting  contests  were  held 
throughout  the  region.  While  light¬ 
ing  and  lighting  equipment  was  sold 


in  large  volume,  the  drive  l)ehind 
the  activity  extended  to  many  other 
lines  of  business.  Department  and 
furniture  stores  found  themselves 
selling  great  quantities  of  out-door 
furniture  and  yard  equipment.  The 
makers  of  bird  baths,  garden  seats, 
fountains,  etc.,  participated  in  and 
profited  by  interest  that  had  been 
aroused  in  the  “out-door  living 
room”. 

For  Mother’s  Day,  the  florists 
did  not  enjoy  a  monojx)ly  of  the  gift 
business.  Through  plans  perfected 
by  the  .Association  and  its  .store  af¬ 
filiates,  long-lasting,  useful,  electri¬ 
cal  gifts  caught  the  public’s  fancy. 
Girl  graduates  and  June  brides  also 
found  that  electrical  devices  made 
up  a  large  jxirt  of  their  gifts. 

Home  laundry  Equipment  Week 
was  observed  throughout  the  three 
states,  and  under  the  program  l)e- 
ing  followed,  unprecedented  sales  of 
such  equipment  were  reported. 

A  consumer’s  publication,  Electri- 
Nc7i's,  was  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  three  states.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  copies  made 
lieople  electrical-appliance-minded. 

.An  Electric  Institute  was  opened 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Merchandising  _ 


Simple  Stock  Control  for  Shoes 

BY  I.  w.  McArthur 

Manager 

Scranton  Dry  Goods  Company 
Scranton,  Pa. 

For  the  profitable  merchandising  stock  and  control  over  slow  moving  our  stock  numbe-  and  has  sjace  for 
of  that  rather  difficult  depart-  items.  the  size,  price,  season  letter,  cost  and 

ment,  the  shoe  department,  the  First  of  all,  we  devised  a  simple  sales  number.  When  a  sale  has  been 
buyer  and  merchandise  manager  decimal  system  of  descriptive  stock  made,  the  inspector  wrapping  the 
need  accurate  and  complete  inf  or-  numbers  for  our  shoes.  Under  this  goods  withdraws  this  ticket  from  the 
mation  on  the  sizes,  colors  and  styles  system,  the  first  number  is  an  in-  1m)x  and  places  it  in  a  container, 
which  sell  best.  To  make  this  in-  dicator  of  the  material,  the  second  ICach  morning  these  tickets  are  col- 
formation  readily  available  to  us  in  of  the  type  of  shoe,  and  the  third  Iccted  and  the  sales  are  entered  from 
simple  form,  we  have  installed  a  of  the  color.  Our  number  111,  for  them  on  our  stock  cards, 
new  unit  control  system  for  our  example,  stands  for  a  kid  oxford,  We  have  an  individual  card  for 
shoe  department.  It  has  not  been  black.  Then  there  is  an  added  num-  each  stock  number,  and  enter  on 
operating  very'  long,  but  it  seems  to  ber,  prefixed  by  a  dash,  to  indicate  it  every’  pair  ordered,  received  or 
be  working  out  very  nicely,  and  we  variations  in  style.  Number  111-3  sold.  The  lower  half  of  the  card 
have  high  hopes  of  its  being  quite  and  number  111-4  would  thus  be  gives  the  details  as  to  individual 
a  help  in  merchandising  the  depart-  two  different  styles  of  black  oxford,  sizes,  and  the  upper  half  gives  a 
ment  by  eliminating  markdowns  be-  We  attach  a  small  ticket  to  each  recap  of  the  total  numl)er  sold  each 
cause  of  having  a  better  balanced  box  of  shoes  in  stock,  which  carries  {Continued  on  page  32) 


Individual  Stork  Card  for  Women’s  Shoes 

A  separate  card  is  used  for  each  style  and  color.  Orders  are  indicated  hy  a  dot  for  each  pair,  merchandise  in  stock  by  a 
line  for  each  pair,  and  sales  by  an  ’’X”.  The  card  is  printed  on  both  sides,  and  provides  spare  for  a  two-year  record. 
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Convention 


At  the  Convention  — 

Educational  Exhibit 

Mcr€*handisc.  Store  Equipment.  Services  and  Suppiies 


A  comprehensive  exhibit  is  being  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Mid-Year  Convention,  which  will  be  under 
way  when  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  appears.  The 
following  descriptions  of  displays  have  been  supplied 
by  the  exhibitors. 


Accounting  Machines 

Burrougbii  Adding  Machine  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booths  9-10-11 

liurruughs  Adding  Machine  Company  is  featuring  a  new  and 
inexpensive  plan  for  handling  customer's  history  records.  Con¬ 
trollers  and  credit  managers  attending  this  year's  convention  are 
urged  to  investigate  this  new  plan. 

A  representative  line  of  other  Burroughs  products  used  in 
department  stores  will  be  included.  Attendants  will  demonstrate 
those  products  on  their  various  applications. 

Burroughs'  Chicago  offices,  where  the  full  line  of  jiroducts  is 
on  display,  are  located  in  the  Morton  Buiding,  208  \V.  Washington 
Street. 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  12-13-14-13-16 

The  latest  <levelopments  in  machine  accounting  for  the  mwlern 
retail  store  will  be  shown  at  the  Exhibit  of  International  Business 
Machines.  New  applications,  particularly  in  Accounts  Receivable, 
will  l>e  demonstrated  with  International  Alphalretic  Printing  and 
Tabulating  Equipment.  The  new  Electromatic  all  electric  type¬ 
writers  will  also  lie  demonstrated.  Other  IBM  equipment  to  lie 
prominently  featured  will  include  International  Time  Recorders 
and  Electric  Time  Systems,  International  Accounting  Scales  and 
Mailing  Scales,  and  the  International  Ticketograph. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio  Booths  31-32-33-34 

In  the  booth  of  The  Natiopal  Cash  Register  Company  will  lie 
found  a  complete  line  of  liookkeeping  machines,  telephone  author¬ 
izing  equipment  and  various  retail  cash  registers.  A  numlier  of 
the  models  are  new  developments  which  have  never  lieen  shown 
at  any  previous  convention.  Men  familiar  with  the  various  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  present  to  discuss  and  explain  them. 

Rerordak  Corporation 

Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  22 

The  reduction  of  accounting  costs  is  of  great  importance  today — 
and  many  outstanding  department  stores  are  reducing  these  costs 
through  the  use  of  Recordak. 

The  Commercial  Recordak,  embodying  revolutionary  and  modern 
ideas  in  adapting  photography  to  accounting,  will  lie  demonstrated 
at  this  booth.  A  complete  layout  showing  the  application  of  the 
Recordak  to  Department  Store  Accounts  Receivable  Systems  will 
be  shown,  as  well  as  other  money-saving  photographic  accounting 
systems. 

SpMial  department  store  representatives  of  the  Recordak  Cor¬ 
poration  will  be  in  attendance,  and  will  lie  glad  to  discuss  these 
systems  with  you. 

Underwood  EUIiott  Fisher  Company 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  28-29-30 

At  this  exhibit  the  latest  models  of  Elliott  Fisher,  Cnderwood 
and  Sundstrand  Accounting  machines  will  he  demonstrated.  Vol¬ 
ume  production  with  absolute  control  of  accuracy  is  the  keynote 
of  this  display.  Spwial  representatives  will  gladly  explain  all 
features  of  the  machines  exhibited  and  discuss  their  application  to 
any  phase  of  your  accounting  activities. 

Advertising 

W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Chicago,  ni.  Booth  7 

Itinerant  promotion  .  .  .  the  newest  of  all  advertising  media. 
Be  sure  to  visit  the  showrooms  of  W.  L.  Stensgaard  and  Asso¬ 


ciates,  Inc.,  IJth  floor.  Merchandise  Mart,  who  were  the  origina¬ 
tors  and  are  today  the  world's  largest  operators  of  the  itinerant 
window  display  plan,  serving  leading  manufacturers.  Their  inter¬ 
esting  exhibit  at  the  X.R.D.ti.A.  Convention  gives  you  some 
idea  of  an  outstanding  Christmas  plan  which  is  oflered  exclusively 
to  one  store  in  a  town. 


Art  Needlework 

Virginia  Snow  Studios 
Elgin,  111. 

Dept,  of  Collingbourne  Mills,  Inc.  Booth  17 

A  complete  Art  Needlework  line  covering  the  following  forms 
of  handicraft- -  wool,  silk  and  cotton  yarns  suitable  for  crocheted 
and  hand  knitted  apparel  and  accessories,  hooked  rugs,  liedspreads 
and  weaving.  Hat  stamped  goods  and  novelty  needlework  packages 
with  a  complete  line  of  rayon  and  cotton  embroidery  threads; 
quilt  blocks  and  patches;  silk  and  cotton  darning  and  sewing 
threads;  instruction  l)ooks  covering  all  phases  of  the  Art  Needle¬ 
work  industry. 

Calculating  Machines 

Marrhant  Calculating  Machine  Company 

Oakland,  Calif.  Booth  25 

The  Marchant  Calculating  Machine  Company,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  agent,  H.  E.  Shifflette,  Chicago,  will  exhibit  at  the 
Mid-Year  Convention  a  complete  line  of  high  grade  calculating 
machines — featuring  particularly  the  new  "Silent-Speed”  Mar- 
chant. 

In  addition  to  such  outstanding  features  as  electric  clearance 
of  all  dials,  automatic  multiplication,  automatic  division,  and 
automatic  electric  shift,  the  new  Marchant  successfully  meets 
the  demands  of  modem  business  for  greater  speed,  quieter  opera¬ 
tion,  and  portability. 

It  introduces  a  complete  compact  control  from  the  keyboard 
under  the  Anger  tips  of  one  hand.  Separate,  distinct  controls  for 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  eliminate  en¬ 
tirely  the  pre-setting  of  keys  or  shifting  of  levers. 

Cash  Registers 

Ohmer  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio  Booths  23-24 

The  recently  announced  Class  8000  line  of  department  store 
cash  registers  includes  models  for  all  department  and  dry  goods 
store  applications.  Multiple  totals,  multiple  drawers  and  new 
combinations  of  receipt  and  sales  check  printers  including  voucher 
cut-off  feature,  are  available. 

Ihe  Ohmer  display  also  includes  other  cash  register  models, 
the  Class  2800  stock  control  register,  and  the  Ohmer  mileage 
recording  instruments  for  delivery  tracks.  Ohmer  sales  and 
service  offices  are  located  in  all  principal  cities. 

Delivery  Equipment 

Chevrolet  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Mich  Booths  B  and  C 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  Chevrolet  exhibit  displaying 
a  number  of  truck  units  that  should  interest  all  executives  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  delivery  operation. 

Our  representative  will  appreciate  the  opimrtunity  to  explain 
and  discuss  with  you  the  many  features  in  design  and  construction 
which  make  this  truck  especially  desirable  as  economical  media 
for  retail  delivery. 
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(General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Pontiac,  Mich.  Booth  G 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  Mid-Year  Convention  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  display  of  (Jeneral  Motors  Trucks 
comprising  representative  models  particularly  adapted  for  depart¬ 
ment  store  service.  As  the  world’s  largest  builders  of  commercial 
vehicles  exclusively,  the  General  Motors  Truck  Company  offep 
an  exceptionally  complete  line  of  trucks  and  trailers  ranging  in 
capacity  up  to  22  tons-  each  type  specifically  engineered  for  the 
job. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  F 

The  Intern.ational  Harvester  exhibit  in  Booth  F  will  include  the 
Model  C-1,  125-inch  wheelbase.  International  truck.  This  popular 
model — a  six-cylinder  chassis  of  j4-ton  capacity — will  have  a 
streamlined.  7-foot  panel  body  of  the  latest  design.  The  125-inch 
wh  "Ih-'se  chis'i-  is  especially  adapted  to  store  delivery  where  a 
lif'ht  truck  of  renerous  body  space  is  retjuired. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation 

Booths  58*59 

The  Studeltaker  Corporation  will  exhibit  a  full  drop  frame 
parcel  delivery  unit.  The  cubical  content  of  the  Imdy  will  be  260 
cubic  feet. 

This  parcel  delivery  truck  exemplifies  the  trend  toward  larger 
capacity  bodies  and  greater  facility  in  handling  the  load.  The 
ease  of  ingress  and  egress  is  an  important  factor  in  this  type 
of  design. 

The  Autorar  Company  acts  as  the  distributor  of  Studebaker 
Truc'ts  in  all  the  metropolitan  centers  in  the  East,  and  Middle 
West. 

Walker  Vehicle  Company 

ChiragOw  111.  Booths  64-65 

A  new  |ow  aisle  electric  for  department  store  package  delivery 
— '^00  feet  Tenacity-  uniriue  body  design-  -new  lieht  weight 

Walker  Bal'»n''e  Drive  -higher  speed— faster  acceleration  -lower 
»'-'ce  imnrr'ved  ** PT>ea ranee  -Inw  oi>erating  cost-- -dependable  long 
life  -built  b''  r»Mest  and  brge«t  manufacturer  of  electric 

Walker  Division  of  The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company. 

The  White  Comnuny 

Cleveland,  O.  Bootht^  70-71 

The  White  Comnany.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  is  showing  a  model  701 
Package  Delivery  Truck  with  »  114"  body.  This  unit  is  one  of 
tbe  United  Parcel  Service  deliverv  package  trucks  as  used  in 
Cincinnat*  and  embodies  manv  utility  ideas  which  should  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  all  c'ccutivcs  con^'erned  with  the  delivery 
oneration  The  W'hite  Comnanv  cordially  invites  you  to  visit 
the'r  booth  and  make  your  headquarters  there  while  at  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

Display  Signs 

Reynolds  Appliances  Cornoration 

542  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  Z 
See  the  new  Prinf'siPn.  Faster,  with  moving  roller-bearing 
parts.  Prints  e"erv  kind  of  sign  denartment  stores  need  .  .  . 
inter'or,  window  and  poster.  Printasign  is  the  accepted  printing 
machine  in  large  department  stores  .  .  .  fastest,  most  economical. 
The  neatness  and  uniformity  of  Printasign  printed  signs  im¬ 
proves  appearance  and  effectiveness  of  your  interior  advertising. 

Flooring 

Belt  Line  Brick  Company 

208  South  9th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Booth  4 
BLB  Marble  Type  Flaring  is  the  result  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  in  Magnesite  Flooring.  Purely  a  mineral  product.  When 
laid  lends  distinction  to  a  store,  setting  off  the  fixtures  and  in¬ 
terior  display.  Clean — sanitary — cuts  lighting  costs — laid  at  night 
over  your  old  floor — no  loss  of  space.  See  us  at  Booth  4 — 2nd 
Floor. 

Garment  Hangers 

All-Styles  Hanger  Company,  “Fairy”  Hangers 

512  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  3 

Proper  merchandise  display  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  use 
of  the  correct  hanger.  There  is  a  “Fairy”  hanger  made  for  the 
efficient  showing  of  every  type  of  garment.  “Fairy’’  hangers 
are  designed  to  keep  clothing  on  the  rack  and  off  the  floor.  A 
display  of  Cellophane  and  Club  Dress  Covers  completes  the  line. 

Instalment  Collection  System 

Allison  Coupon  Company 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Booth  53 

The  Allison  Coupon  Company  is  exhibiting  Installment  Collec¬ 
tion  Coupon  Books,  now  in  use  on  Department  Store  Instalment 
Accounts.  Allison’s  t>ooks  are  used  by  our  largest  time  payment 
institutions  and  are  known  for  their  effectiveness  in  securing 
prompt  and  complete  payments  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Representatives  of  the  Company  will  l)e  in  attendance  and  will 
be  glad  to  discuss  instalment  Collections  and  Costs  with  you. 


Insurance 

Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 

Ernest  W.  Brown,  Inc.,  Attorney  and  Manager 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  2 
(1881-1935) 

Oldest  Reciprocal  Office  in  existence.  Current  assets  over 

$6,000,000. 

This  Organization  has  l)een  considered  the  standard  fire  insur¬ 
ance  carrier  for  high  class  retail  stores  since  1881,  and  for  years 
has  assisted  many  meml)ers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  G(^s 
•Association  in  r^ucing  the  cost  of  their  insurance  protection. 
Has  paid  higher  rate  of  dividends  each  year  of  the  depression,  and 
during  1934  showed  an  increase  in  Net  Surplus,  Insurance  and 
Memlership. 

Average  saving  over  usual  rates; — -On  sprinklered  risks;  fire¬ 
proof  type — (80%);  ordinary  typ^— (74%).  On  non-sprinklered 
risks:  fireproof  type--- (55%);  ordinary  type — (28%). 

Directors  representing  retail  store  Subscribers:  James  A.  Swan, 
Denholm  &  McKay  (^o. :  Samuel  C.  Pirie,  Carson.  Pirie  Scott 
4  Co.;  J.  J.  Vaughan,  The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.;  .Arraand  Dupuis, 
Dupuis  Freres,  Limitee;  J.  E.  Pridday,  Lord  &  Taylor;  W.  H. 
Malkin.  The  W.  H.  Malkin  Co.,  Ltd.;  Harry  L.  Rhodes,  J.  W. 
Robinson  Co.;  David  Ovens,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  (’o. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Boston,  Mass.  Booth  6 

This  exhibit,  made  by  the  largest  company  of  its  kind  and  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  department  store  protection,  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  store  executives  responsible  for  Compensa¬ 
tion  and  other  forms  of  liability  insurance  protection.  Itenefits, 
and  net  cost.  The  Liberty  Mutual  has  developed  a  sjiccial  tyjie 
of  accident -prevention  and  claim-adjustment  service  especially  to 
fit  the  particular  needs  of  department  stores.  By  visiting  its  ex¬ 
hibit  you  may  see  or  learn  how  this  Company  has  I)een  able  to 
effect  substantial  savings  for  its  store  risks  over  and  above  its 
uninterrupted,  yearly  ilividend-return  which  has  amounted  to  at 
least  20  i>er  cent  of  premium  paid  every  year  since  organization 
in  1912. 

Merchandise 

Butler  Brothers 

Chicago,  III.  Booths  20*21 

Butler  Brothers  is  the  largest  national  wholesale  ilistributor 
of  general  merchandise  in  the  I’nited  States.  It  has  seven  whole¬ 
sale  houses  located  in  New  A'ork,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore, 
Minneapolis,  Dallas  and  San  Francisco. 

Each  of  these  houses  distributes  the  complete  lines  of  ilry  goods, 
apparel,  style  accessories,  notions  and  household  utilities  which 
are  created  by  its  extensive  merchandise  divisions  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Butler  Brothers  has  lieen  successful  in  cooiierating  with  retail 
stores  in  large  metrojiolitan  centers  in  merchandising  fast  selling 
goods  of  moderate  price.  The  merchandising  plans  which  it  has 
recently  developed  are  certain  to  interest  large  dry  goods  and  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

Chicago,  III.  Booths  26*27 

Modern,  sales  increasing  trends  in  store  layout  and  display 
will  be  featured  in  the  two  spaces  occupied  by  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.  Photo  hlow-ups  of  striking  examples  of  greatly  im¬ 
proved  store  arrangement  in  towns  of  5,000,  50,000  and  a  million 
will  lie  displayed  in  Ixioth  26.  In  27,  the  newest  and  liest  in 
display  fixtures  and  holiday  pieces  will  tie  seen. 

Marshall  Field  &  Company  Wholesale 

Chicago,  III.  Booths  7*8 

Booth  7  is  the  *‘Open  Door"  to  Marshall  Field  &  Company’s 
"Open  House"  in  the  Merchandise  Mart.  At  this  l)ooth  field 
executives  will  greet  their  old  friends  and  we  hope  many  new 
ones.  You  are  invited  to  visit  Field^s  acres  of  merchandise  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  Mart,  to  share  Field’s  hospitality. 

Personnel  Control  Service 

Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  18 

A  national  organization  speializing  in  the  building  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  retail  sales  personnel.  Willmark  gives  to  department  and 
dry  goods  stores,  both  large  and  small,  chain  and  independent, 
the  ixjwer  to  control  the  activities  of  sales  jiersonnel.  Through  its 
unique  method  of  testing,  teaching,  and  correcting,  Willmark 
prevents  dishonesty,  strengthens  morale,  drives  up  standards  of 
efficiency  and  sales  effectiveness.  Willmark  stops  the  constant 
drain  on  profits  and  ends  the  losses  caused  by  cash  and  stock  mis¬ 
appropriation.  Willmark  Service  is  the  only  personnel  checking 
organization  which  operates  nationally.  A  Willmark  Official  sta¬ 
tioned  at  our  Imoth  will  gladly  give  you  further  information. 

“Reminder  Parcel  Shelf' 

Kent  Manufacturing  Company 

333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  73 

Kent  Mfg.  Co. — Exhibiting  "Reminder  Parcel  Shelf"  equipment 
for  toilet  booths.  A  handsome  folding  steel  shelf  for  purses  and 
packages,  the  use  of  which  locks  and  unlocks  the  door.  Prevents 
all  loss  of  articles  in  toilet  booths.  Women  everywhere  arc  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  this  new  convenience.  Now  in  use  in  nearly  all 
stores  in  Chicago  and  other  large  cities. 

Advertising  feature  in  connection  will  bring  millions  annually 
to  dry  goods  tiade. 

{Continued  on  page  25) 
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P  er  s  onnel 


Do  Salespeople  Read  and  Use 


Advertised  Selling  Points? 


The  Sunday  advertising  of  two 
leading  stores  was  read  with 
care  by  Mrs.  Jones  who  knew 
only  too  well  that  she  needed  sum¬ 
mer  clothes  and  a  good  many  of 
them.  Most  of  the  items  in  which 
she  was  interested  were  pictured  in 
the  jmper  and  the  accompanying 
descriptions  made  the  merchandise 
so  appealing  that  she  started  out 
Monday  morning  in  a  mood  both 
enthusiastic  and  confident.  Did 
this  hapj)y  state  of  things  continue? 
Did  she  find  the  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise?  Did  it  measure  up  to  her 
expectations  and  did  she  buy?  Un¬ 
fortunately,  we  cannot  answer  these 
questions  with  a  loud  and  emphatic 
Yes.  We  can  only  reply  “To  some 
extent.”  She  was  not  able  to  locate 
all  the  merchandise.  Rarely  was 
her  enthusiasm  echoed  by  the  sales¬ 
people.  They  did  not  seem  to  know 
the  advertising  story. 

An  Organized  Survey 

The  training  department  of  a 
middle  western  store  resolved  to 
find  out  whether  in  their  selling 
talk  salesjieople  were  making  use  of 
the  selling  points  so  skilfully  woven 
into  the  advertising  by  the  store’s 
copywriters.  A  campaign  was  or¬ 
ganized.  Over  a  period  of  one  week 
50  special  shoppings  were  made  on 
advertised  items,  the  shoppers  us¬ 
ing  a  check  list  of  advertised  sell¬ 
ing  points.  Forty-seven  advertise¬ 
ments  were  used  in  the  shopping 
test.  These  contained  a  total  of  270 
selling  jx)ints.  It  was  found  that 
144  of  the  270  jxjints  were  used  by 
salesf)eople.  Of  47  salespeojde  ap¬ 
proached 

8  (17%)  used  none  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  jx)ints  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment 

5  (10%)  used  all  the  selling 
points  in  the  advertisement 
19  (40%)  used  less  than  half 
the  selling  jx)ints  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement. 

Results  of  the  shopping  test  were 
niade  known  to  a  group  of  execu¬ 
tives  who  were  selected  to  conduct 


meetings  on  all  selling  floors  report¬ 
ing  what  had  been  done  and  why, 
and  what  had  been  learned  from 
the  campaign.  It  was  discovered 
that : 

1.  Full  use  was  not  being  made 
of  advertised  selling  jx)ints. 

2.  Salespeople  were  inclined  to 
stress  price  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  selling  ix)int. 

3.  Quality  and  value  needed  to 
l)e  brought  out  more  convinc¬ 
ingly. 

Next,  advertisements  with  selling 
points  checked  were  sent  to  depart¬ 
ments  for  discussion  and  further 
shoppings  were  made.  The  com¬ 
parative  results,  before  and  after 
training,  showed  definite  improve¬ 
ment.  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary : 


Use  of  Advertised  Selling  Points 


Before 

Training  Training 

.Advertisements 


shopped 

47 

34 

.Advertised  Selling 
Points  in  .Adver¬ 
tisements  Shopped 

270 

210 

Average 

5 

6 

Number  of  Advertised 
Selling  Points  Used 
in  Sales  Talks 

144 

137 

Average 

3 

4 

'/r  of  .Advertised  Sell¬ 
ing  Points  Used 

53.3 

65.2 

%  of  Advertised 

Selling  Points  Not 
Used 

46.6 

34.8 

Number  of  Sales¬ 
people  Using  More 
than  50%  of  Selling 
Points 

28 

26 

%  of  Salespeople 
Using  More  than 
50%  of  Selling 
Points 

59.5 

76.4 

(Continued  on 
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Controllers*  Congress 


More  on  the  New  U.  &  O.  Form 


Dear  Mr.  Kleinhaus: 

After  reading  your  article,  “New  U. 

&  O.  Form  Promises  to  End  Confusion” 
in  the  April  Bulletin,  it  seemed  to  me 
two  particularly  pertinent  qualifications 
might  be  made  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  to  avoid  difficulty  for  some  of 
your  members. 

The  first  is  that  the  Guaranteed 
Amount  form  is  not  suitable  for  any 
except  very  large  stores. 

The  second  is  that  the  form  discussed 
is  not  a  new  Use  and  Occupancy  form. 

It  is  merely  the  old  stock  company  Con¬ 
tribution  form  with  the  guaranteed 
amount  clause  substituted  for  the  co-in¬ 
surance  clause.  Further,  we  believe  Items 
I  and  II  are  now  more  confusing  than 
ever. 

Mr.  Kimball’s  clients  are  among  the 
largest  stores  and  he  has  undoubtedly 
accomplished  a  great  deal  in  having  the 
stock  companies  accept  this  substitution 
of  clauses  for  them  in  order  to  accom¬ 
modate  their  large  requirements.  We 
doubt  if  Mr.  Kimball  would  recommend 
its  use  where  conditions  are  otherwise. 
Where  the  volume  of  business  docs  not 
fluctuate  widely  percentage-wise  and 
can,  therefore,  be  fairly  closely  predictetl 
in  advance,  the  “guaranteed  amount” 
method  of  avoiding  the  co-insurance 
clause  is  very  desirable  but  the  reporting 
form  with  neither  the  co-insurance  clause 
nor  the  guaranteed  amount  clause  is 
preferable. 

Everyone  must  be  his  own  judge  as 
to  how  widely  earnings  of  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  may  vary  from  year  to  year.  .A.s 
originators  of  the  Prospective  Earnings 
reporting  form  for  department  stores, 
we  have  had  very  enlightening  experi¬ 
ence  in  regard  to  possible  fluctuations  in 
y.  &  O.  values.  Our  records  show  varia¬ 
tions  for  department  stores  of  substan¬ 
tial  size  all  the  way  from  minus  40'/r 
for  1933  compared  to  1932,  to  plus  40% 
for  1934  compared  to  1933.  The  princi¬ 
pal  reason  for  the  reporting  form  was 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  esti¬ 
mates  twelve  months  ahead. 

It  is^  obvious  that  the  “guaranteed 
amount”  clause  does  not  remove  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  guessing  at  the  future  prob¬ 
able  results  and  is,  therefore,  essentially 
a  makeshift  means  of  meeting  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  very  indefinite  problem. 
To  the  extent  that  it  is  accep‘able  bv 
certain  companies  in  lieu  of  a  co-insur¬ 
ance  clause,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  tremen¬ 
dous  gain  for  the  large  assured  who 
knows  of  no  better  coverage. 

To  accept  the  guaranteed  amount  con¬ 
dition,  however,  in  preference  to  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  adjustment  of  the  premium 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  experience 
during  the  year  of  the  contract  is  in- 
explainable.  Even  modest  fluctuations  in 
volume  occur  every  year,  and  it  is  quite 
unusual  for  anyone  to  predict  them  ac¬ 
curately  in  advance.  W'hy,  therefore, 
favor  an  inaccurate  method  based  on 
estimates  over  one  which  permits  ac¬ 
curate  determination  of  insurable  value 
and,  therefore,  the  premium  payable? 

The  Old  Form  Modified 

The  weakness  of  the  particular  form 
referred  to,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the 
comparative  disadvantages  of  the  “guar¬ 
anteed  amount”  condition  as  contrasted 


with  the  provision  for  adjustment  of 
premium  at  the  end  of  the_  term. 

The  first  fundamental  criticism  of  this 
modified  Contribution  form  is  that  the 
removal  of  the  co-insurance  clause  has 
broken  down  the  entire  structure  of  the 
form  and  has  substituted  nothing  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  new  doubtful  conditions  which 
this  change  has  created. 

The  second  criticism  is  that  the  de- 
rcription  of  the  coverage  of  Items  I  and 
II  in  any  case  is  not  suitable  to  provide 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  coverage 
for  the  retail  merchant.  .\s  long  as  this 
coverage  is  described  as  “net  profits, 
fixed  charges  and  expenses  which  must 
necessarily  continue  provided  they  would 
have  been  earned”  there  will  continue 
to  be  confusion.  The  same  applies  to 
the  name  “Use  and  Occupancy”. 

Effect  of  Removing  the  Co-Insurance 
Clause 

To  elucidate  further  our  first  funda¬ 
mental  criticism,  you  know  that  there 
has  always  been  some  question  about 
the  necessity  of  continuing  certain  ex- 
jienses  during  short  as  contrasted  to  long 
peritxls  of  total  interruption.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  involves  expenses  which  may 
be  necessary  to  continue  for  the  short 
period  but  which  would  automatically 
cease  if  the  property  were  destroyed. 
Thev  include  light,  heat  and  power,  de¬ 
preciation,  certain  advertising  expenses, 
insurance  premiums,  etc. 

For  some  inexplaiiiable  reason  the 
>tock  company  Contribution  form  selected 
light,  heat  and  power  among  these  vari¬ 
ous  e.xiJenses  and  decided  to  include 
them  without  requiring  the  assure<i  to 
carry  premium  thereon.  (We  believe 
this  was  a  concession  to  meet  the  spe¬ 
cial  development  in  the  reciprocal  Man¬ 
ufacturer’s  form  whereby  such  expenses 
are  covered  for  a  period  of  less  than  a 
year  under  a  separate  item).  However 
th-’t  may  be,  the  stock  company  Con¬ 
tribution  form  makes  specific  reference 
to  the  coverage  of  light,  heat  and  power 
in  Item  I.  The  co-insurance  clause,  how¬ 
ever,  applies  to  all  expenses  for  the  full 
year  following  the  date  of  the  loss,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  aforementioned  light,  heat 
and  power,  which  were  covered  never¬ 
theless. 

Thus  the  co-insurance  clause  ties  in 
very  definitely  to  I*em  I  which  is  the 
r-ost  important  clause  of  the  entire  form. 
In  the  event  of  controversy  with  the 
adjustor  as  to  what  expenses  were  con¬ 
templated  as  being  necessary  under  the 
form,  the  assured  could  point  to  the 
co-insurance  clause  and  indicate  that  he 
was  requiretl  to  carrv  insurance  on  all 
expenses  which  would  reinforce  his  argu¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  necessity 
of  continuing  any  particular  expense. 

With  the  co-insurance  clause  removed, 
the  adjuster  might  well  say  that  light, 
heat  and  power  were  contemplated  under 
the  coverage  only  because  sf>eeifically 
mentioned  in  Item  I  but  that  other  ex¬ 
penses  in  the  same  category  would  nec¬ 
essarily  have  to  be  discontinued.  The 
work-sheet  by  which  the  agreed  amount 
of  insurance  was  determined  would  not 
help  because  it  is  marked  as  being  “not 
a  part  of  the  contract”.  With  the  co- 
insurance  clause  out,  therefore,  there  is 
an  incentive  for  controversy  which  did 
not  otherwise  exist. 


There  is  also  a  very  loose  relationship 
between  reference  to  payroll  of  “other 
important  employees”  in  Item  I  and  so- 
called  “Ordinary  Payroll”  under  Item 
II,  which  was  definitely  controlled  by 
the  separate  co-insurance  conditions  ap¬ 
plying  to  each  item. 

In  the  absence  of  the  co-insurance 
clause,  it  will  be  possible  for  either  the 
assured  or  the  adjuster  to  become  very 
arbitrary  as  to  payroll  classes  considered 
as  l)eing  covered  under  the  two  separate 
items.  Thus  two  employees  at  the  same 
silk  counter  may  vary  vastly  in  their 
imjjortance  to  the  concern.  A  very  old 
employee  with  a  large  clientele  of  cus¬ 
tomers  may  reasonably  be  considered  a 
most  important  employee,  whereas  his 
fellow-salesman  of  more  limited  experi¬ 
ence  definitely  falls  into  the  latter  cate¬ 
gory  and  yet  the  adjuster  could  reason¬ 
ably  insist  that  they  both  do  the  same 
work  and,  therefore,  both  are  “ordinary”. 
The  complication  increases  when  the  in¬ 
sured  declines  any  coverage  under  Item 
II,  as  he  might  be  inclined  to  do  to 
avoid  the  higher  rate  charged. 

The  foregoing  should  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  seriousness  of  taking  out 
the  co-insurance  clause  in  a  form  which 
was  designed  primarily  as,  and  named 
a  “contribution”  contract — “contribution” 
meaning  essentially  co-insurance. 

The  Existing  Wording  Not  Designed  for 
Mercantile  Earnings  Insurance 

Our  other  criticism  is  perhaps  more 
general  and  reverts  to  the  reasons  for 
our  originally  having  changed  the  name 
as  well  as  the  entire  structure  of  the 
contract  covering  earnings  for  retail  mer¬ 
chants  when  we  presented  the  Prospec¬ 
tive  Earnings  form. 

First,  the  name  of  the  contract  itself 
is  probably  the  seat  of  most  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  regarding  its  meanings.  “Use  and 
Occupancy”  does  not  imply  that  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  business  are  covered.  “Pros¬ 
pective  Earnings”  clearly  defines  the 
nature  of  the  contract. 

It  appears  that  the  description  of  cov¬ 
erage,  “Net  profit  and  necessary  expenses 
etc.”  in  the  Contribution  form  leads  to 
the  same  thing  as  “Prospective  Gross 
Earnings  less  expenses  not  required  etc." 
However,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  latter  wording  establishes  as  a 
fundamental  premise  that  the  purpose  of 
the  cover  is  to  apply  to  all  earnings  of 
the  business  and,  therefore,  the  starting 
point  of  the  adjustment  is  the  gross 
earnings  figure  instead  of  an  indefinite 
breakdown  into  the  net  profits  and  other 
component  parts  which  must  l)e  further 
qualified  by  evidence  that  they  would 
have  been  earned  except  for  the  fire,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  form. 

The  entire  matter  may  be  summed  up 
by  the  statement  that  the  guaranteed 
amount  condition  while  suitable  at  best 
for  very  large  stores  only,  does  not  re¬ 
move  the  necessity  of  estimating  re(|uire- 
ments  in  advance  and  does  not  provide 
the  accurate  means  available  under  the 
Prospective  Earnings  form  for  adjust¬ 
ing  the  coverage  used  for  premium  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Furthermore,  the  substitution  in  the 
old  stock  company  Contribution  form  of 
a  guaranteed  amount  clause  in  place  of 
the  co-insurance  clause  is  something  like 
removing  the  key  stone  of  the  arch  and 
replacing  it  with  a  spongy  substance 

{Continued  on  page  36) 
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Revised  Total  Store  Operating  Statement 

^T^HE  following  form  of  Total  Store  Operating  Statement  wae  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
^  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  its  meeting  on  May  14th  last. 
This  form  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  It 
will  be  discussed  at  the  Tuesday  Morning  Session  of  the  Controllers'  Congress  during  the 
Mid>Year  Convention  in  Chicago. 


YEAR 

S.ALES 

Less  Returns 

1934 

$11,546,000 

1.546.000 

NET  SALES 

$10,000,000 

MERCHANDISE  COSTS 

Inventory — 1st  of  Period 

Purchases 

Less  Cash  Discount 

$6,451,000 

352.000 

899,000 

6,099,000 

Work  Rooms 

Occupancy 

Buying,  Receiving  and  Marking 
Publicity 

56,000 

1,075.000 

451.000 

505,000 

Inventory  End  of  Period 

9,085,000 

901,000 

8,184,000 

1,816.000 

OPER.VriNG  COSTS 
.Administrative 

Selling 

Delivery 

600.000 

911,000 

157,000 

1,688.000 

OPERATING  INCOME— OR  LOSS 

148.000 

OTHER  INCOME 

20,000 

NET  PROFIT  OR  LOSS 

168,000 

Educational  Exhibit 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


Shipping  Companies 

National  New  York  Parking  &  Shipping  Co. 

327-335  West  36th  Street,  New  York  Booth  72 

Originators  of  Package  Consolidation 


Sales  Promotion  System 

Reynolds  Appliances  Corporation 

542  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  Y 

Get  the  facts  on  Reynolds  Interior  Sales  Promotion  System 
here.  It  guarantees  at  least  10%  increase  in  transactions  from 
your  customer-traffic.  The  most  concentrated  and  successful  sys¬ 
tem  ev?r  devised  for  getting  the  most  sales  from  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  in  your  store.  Stores  using  Reynolds  System  getting  up 
to  34.2%  increased. 


T  ypetvriters 

Underwood  EUliott  Fisher  Company 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  28-29-30 
At  this  exhibit  the  latest  models  of  Elliott  Fisher,  Underwood 
and  Sundstrand  Accounting  machines  will  de  demonstrated.  Vol¬ 
ume  production  with  absolute  control  of  accuracy  is  the  keynote 
of  this  display.  Sprcial  representatives  will  gladly  explain  all 
features  of  the  machines  exhibited  and  discuss  their  application  to 
any  phase  of  your  accounting  activities. 

Waterproofing  Process 

Aqua-Sec  Corporation 

1270  Sixth  Avenne,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  1 

The  Aqua-Sec  process  is  a  chemical  finish  applied  to  silks, 
rayons,  velvets,  woolen,  etc.  in  the  process  of  dyeing  and  finish¬ 
ing.  which  renders  them  water-spot-proof,  water-repellent  and  re¬ 
sistant  to  perspiration  stains.  To  assure  the  finest  results  all  pro¬ 
cessing  on  silks,  rayons,  velvets,  etc.  is  confined  to  the  United 
Piece  Dye  Works. 
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Legislation 


Should  Retailers  Compete  on  Price  ? 

. \  '' 

(Continued  from  page  IH 


such  price  discrimination  he  can  he 
sued  for  damages  arising  from  the 
violation  of  a  contract  to  which  he 
may  or  may  not  have  been  a  ]iarty. 

Varrying  Price 

In  view  of  the  years  of  discuss¬ 
ion  centering  around  attempts  at 
federal  legislation  based  upon  uni¬ 
form  resale  prices  it  is  surprising 
to  note  that  the  Junior  Capper  Kelly 
legislation  makes  possible  varying 
prices  by  contract.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  on  the  question  of 
contract  resale  price  differentials  all 
pro]X)nents  of  the  State  laws  are 
not  in  agreement.  There  are  many 
who  hold  that  there  should  he  no 
comi)etition  among  retailers  on 
prices.  All  such  competition,  they 
urge,  should  be  limited  to  manufac¬ 
turers.  All  the  retailer  should  l)e, 
they  insist,  is  an  agent  for  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  such  competition  as 
they  are  able  to  maintain  should  he 
based  entirely  iqjon  service. 

Despite  convincing  figures  that 
have  been  compiled  from  time  to 
time  by  impartial  students  on  the 
subject,  most  price  maintenance  ad¬ 
vocates  have  heretofore  refused  to 
recognize  the  great  variation  in  the 
cost  of  doing  business  not  only  be¬ 
tween  stores  doing  business  of  the 
same  kind  hut  between  different 
tyi)es  selling  the  same  article. 

Figures  compiled  several  years 
ago  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search,  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  .'Xdministration.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  show  clearly  how  unecon¬ 
omic  it  is  to  classify  all  stores  on 
the  same  cost  level  and  comiJel  them 
to  sell  at  the  same  resale  price.  For 
e.xample,  those  figures  showed  that 
among  399  department  stores  with 
net  sales  of  less  than  one  million 
dollars  the  total  operating  expense 
varied  all  the  way  from  15.6%  for 
the  store  with  the  lowest  cost  to 
48%  for  the  store  with  the  highest 
percent.  In  1919,  among  187  retail 
drug  stores,  the  Harvard  Report 
shows  that  the  operating  expense 
varied  from  17.7%  to  42.9%.  In 
1914,  in  the  retail  grocery  trade 
among  545  stores  the  total  operat¬ 
ing  expense  varied  all  the  wav  from 
8%  to  39.8%. 

These  figures  should  be  convinc¬ 


ing  as  to  the  diffiailty  of  setting 
a  uniform  resale  price  that  will  l>e 
equitable  to  all  stores  and  at  the 
same  time  fair  to  the  public.  If  a 
resjile  price  is  fixed  sufficiently  high 
to  take  care  of  the  store  with  the 
highest  operating  e.xpense,  it  must 
include  an  unusually  high  percent¬ 
age  of  i)rofit  for  the  store  with  the 
low'est  cost  percentage.  Either  that, 
or  provide  an  unwarranted  markup 
for  the  manufacturer  on  merchan¬ 
dise  .sold  to  the  stores  with  the  low¬ 
est  o])erating  cost.  In  either  case 
the  i)ublic  must  pay  unwarrantedly 
high  prices. 

Possible  Discrimination 

If  there  are  not  to  be  uniform 
re.sale  i)rices  how  will  it  be  ]X)ssible 
for  a  manufacturer  o]>erating  under 
1>rice  maintenance  contracts  to  know 
the  operating  costs  of  all  retail 
stores  in  order  to  .set  the  retail  price 
in  conformitv  to  the  retailer’s  cost 
of  doing  luisiness  so  that  h’s  resale 
price  to  the  consumer  will  always 
be  fair  and  equitable? 

Tbe  answer  to  the  problem,  as 
the  National  Retail  Drv  Goods  .\s- 
sociation  has  always  maintained,  is 
that  in  the  puldic  interest  as  well 
as  his  own.  the  retailer  should  not 
be  bound  by  any  sucb  resale  price 
restrictions  as  nrovided  for  in  the 
Junior  Cat)per  Kellv  Bill.  The  re¬ 
tailer  should  continue  as  a  free 
agent  and  should  be  permitted  t<i 
pass  along  to  the  consumer  benefits 
accruing  from  efficiencies  in  oper¬ 
ation  just  as  the  retailer  has  been 
doinfr  for  a  generation.  The  issue 
should  not  he  beclouded  bv  placing 
emt)hasis  on  the  evils  of  predatory 
price  cutting.  No  one  will  attempt 
to  defend  such  practice,  and  where 
it  is  considered  contrary  to  public 
interest  some  other  approach  should 
be  made  to  the  problem.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  is  much  larger  than 
that.  Here,  w’e  have  to  determine 
whether  the  retailer  should  continue 
as  a  separate  independent  factor  in 
trade  r)r  whether  he  should  become 
a  purvevor  of  service  only? 

Slowlv,  but  surely,  functions 
originally  performed  bv  retailers 
are  l)eing  conducted  by  others,  some 
of  which  may  be  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  But,  the  fact  still  remains 


that  the  average  retailer  today  no 
more  resembles  the  retailer  of  a 
generation  ago  than  the  modem 
automobile  resembles  the  old  time 
borse  and  buggy.  ' 

Retailer's  Consumer  Responsibility 

By  his  customer  the  retailer  years 
ago  was  accepted  as  an  expert, 
whose  knowledge  of  markets  and 
merchandising  made  him  a  confid¬ 
ant  of  his  community.  His  mer¬ 
chandise  and  style  selections  were 
individual  expressions  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  trade,  and  his  res|H)nsi- 
bility  for  purchases  by  his  custom¬ 
ers  assumed  a  i)ersonal  relationship. 
The  rapid  development  of  the 
manufacturer’s  identity  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  through  the  trade 
mark,  and  the  great  growth  of  re¬ 
tail  institutions  in  many  instances 
to  the  size  which  prohibits  tbe  per¬ 
sonal  contact  of  proprietor  and  cus¬ 
tomer,  have  narrowed  the  functions 
of  the  retailer  until  in  many  in¬ 
stances  his  continuance  in  business 
dejiends  uix)n  his  ability  through 
able  management  to  promote  the 
idea  of  savings  to  the  public 
through  lower  prices.  These  de¬ 
velopments,  in  themselves,  are  large¬ 
ly  resj)onsible  for  the  emphasis 
many  retailers  place  on  “price”  to 
which  price  maintenance  advocates 
so  strenuously  object. 

There  is  no  question  that  the 
trade  mark  idea  and  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  producer  in  the  iniblic 
mind  has  some  practical  advantages. 
The  responsibility  of  the  producer 
to  the  consumer  .should  be  and  is 
being  constantly  encouraged.  But 
despite  all  of  these  advantages  over 
the  old  ])roducer-rctailer-consuiner 
relationship  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  insistence  by  price  mainten¬ 
ance  manufacturers  for  jurisdiction 
through  resale  price  control  over  a 
retail  business  in  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  has  not  invested  a  farthing 
and  assumes  no  resjionsibilities. 

Retailers  have  been  aware  for 
many  years  of  the  trend  away  from 
individualism  in  retailing.  'I'hey 
recognize  the  attempts  to  get  con¬ 
trol  of  retail  distribution.  Regi¬ 
mentation,  though  they  called  it  by 
.some  other  term,  retailers  have 
fought  against  valiantly  when  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  national  issue,  but  vvith 
the  projK)nents  of  price  mainten¬ 
ance  separating  the  retail  opposition 
by  state  boundaries,  what  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  retailing  will  be  may  well 
depend  upon  the  opposition  retail¬ 
ers  may  muster  against  this  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  remaining  states. 
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Contr  oilers*  Congress 


Expense  Control 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


in  t'Jicli  division,  nH|iH«tions  tor 
hel]);  Imdgets  ahd  the  sales])ersons’ 
records. 

As  they  study  the  iKiyroll  sum- 
mar  v  and  review  the  hijjh  s>)ots,  the 
expense  man  will  X  any  high  sjx)t 
and  wiil  delegate  such  for  study. 
If  the  high  sjxrts  are  in  a  direct  sell¬ 
ing  (Kvis.on,  then  they  consult  the 
saiesperson's  record  and  the  volume 
activity  of  the  dei)artment  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
department’s  promotions  or  whether 
the  structural  imroll  for  that  de- 
jyartment  is  too  heavy  for  day  to  day 
business.  They  will  also  study  the 
job  s])ecification  cards  for  that  de- 
jKirtment  to  find  out  whether  there 
are  ways  and  means  of  eliminating 
the  wastes  in  the  salesjjersons’ 
times.  Possibly  by  servicing  the 


sales  people  in  that  deiwirtment 
greater  prcxluction  can  result. 

If  the  high  spot  is  in  the  non-.sell- 
ing  division,  they  consult  the  struc¬ 
tural  payroll  and  job  specification 
cards  to  see  whether  a  cliange  in 
routine  or  combination  oi  functions 
by  elimination  of  waste  effort  and 
duplicated  routines  can  Ixj  eliminat¬ 
ed  in  order  to  effect  the  saving. 
.Such  prcxress  of  thinking  goes  on 
continuously  in  a  meeting  of  the  Ex¬ 
pense  Committee. 

After  the  jayroll  is  thoroughly 
studied  the  requisitions  for  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  help  arc  then 
studied  in  conjunction  with  a  cal¬ 
endar  of  events  liefore  them.  They 
are  either  approved  or  rejected  de- 
p:-nding  upon  the  circumstances  in¬ 
volved. 
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Payroll  Analysis 


SITU.4TION  Wanted 
Housewares,  China  &  Glass  Buyer,  35 
j'Cars  of  age,  14  years  retail  and  dept, 
store  experience,  and  proven  record  of 
ability  to  do  volume  of  business.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  F-10-35 


WANTED 
To  Purchase 

Used  store  fixtures  suitable  for 
men’s  wear.  F-9-35 


Similarly,  detailed  expense  re- 
]x)rts  are  thus  studied  and  research 
is  made  into  all  high  spots,  vouchers 
of  expenses  are  itroduced  and 
studied,  bids  are  decided  uTxtn,  bud¬ 
gets  are  created  and  revised  for  an 
intensive  expense  control. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  to  setup  (lefinite  controls, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  following 
Itroccdure  Ite  carried  out  to  success¬ 
fully  create  and  control  expenses: 

1.  Rcxpiisitions  for  new  non-selling 
hell) — consult  joh  si)ecification 
cards  and  production  rt)utines. 

2.  Requisitions  for  selling  help — 
consult  job  specification  cards, 
jjayroll  summaries,  average  pro¬ 
duction  and  selling  i)ercentages 
departmentally. 

.3.  Requisitions  for  supplies. 

(a)  Administrative 

(b)  Ocupancy 

(c)  Publicity 

(d )  Buying 

(e)  Selling 

4.  Reqisitions  for  repairs,  mainten¬ 
ance  and  moving  departments  or 
sections. 

5.  Requisitions  for  newspaix?r 
space,  bulletins,  circulars  and 
mi  scellaneous  advertising —  con¬ 
sult  advertising  calendar. 

6.  Requisitions  for  traveling  ex- 
lyenses — consult  buying  requisi¬ 
tions  and  vouchers. 

7.  Requisitions  for  delivery. 

(a  )  New  trucks 

(b)  New  parts 

(c)  Oil  and  gasoline 

(d)  Outside  services 

8.  Analysis  of  structural  payroll. 

9.  Analysis  of  contingent  payroll. 

10.  Review  the  analysis  of  siqiply 
and  equipment  inventory. 

11.  Review  departmental  budgets. 

12.  Study  store  budgets. 

All  these  subjects  are  self-explan¬ 
atory.  Please  note  that  the  entire  ex- 
])ense  subject  should  follow  general 
good  merchandising  mechanics  ten¬ 
dencies.  You  would  not  think  of 
sending  a  buyer  to  the  market  with¬ 
out  some  idea  of  what  he  intends 
to  huy  and  how  much  he  should 
spend.  It  is  thus  reasonable  and 
practicable  to  pre-suppose  that  any 
store  that  watches  the  creation  of 
its  expenses  by  the  above  metliums 
and  actually  controls  same,  will 
show  a  lesser  expense  in  amount  and 
in  [percentage. 

The  forms  illustrated  are  also 
sel  f  -explanatory. 
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Management 


Standard  Wrapping  Practice 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Boys'  Suits: 

For  Wash  Suits,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  for  light  weight  wool  suits, 
wherever  possible,  use  the  Carry 
Bag.  For  other  suits  use  boxes,  as 
follows:  (No.  2  [17  x  11  1J4]  for 
wash  suits  where  lx)x  is  necessary.) 

Size  of  Box — No.  3  (17  x  11  x 
2)4),  No.  4  (19  X  12  X  3). 

For  smaller  suits,  use  No.  3.  For 
all  large  size  suits  and  for  suits 
with  two  jjairs  of  trousers,  use  No. 
4. 

Tissue  pai)er — Same  as  for  men’s 
suits. 

Folding  and  Packing — Same  as 
for  men’s  suits. 

E.rceptions :  When  wrapping 

small  sized  suits,  the  coat  can  often 
be  i)laced  flat  in  box  just  as  it  comes 
from  hanger.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
fold  coat. 

Boys’  Overcoats: 

Size  of  Bo.x — For  boys’  overcoats 
use  following  sized  l)oxes : 

Under  size  7  use  No.  3  (17  x  11 

X  2/2). 

Size  7-13  No.  4  (19  x  12  x  3). 

Size  13  up  No.  5  (23  x  12x3). 

If  light  weight,  use  No.  4  for 
size  13  up. 

Tissue  Pai)er — one  piece  is  suffici¬ 
ent.  If  merchandise  is  dark  and 
there  is  possibility  of  getting  lint 
from  side  of  box.  use  two  jneces. 

Folding  and  Packing  —  Fold 
overcoat  same  as  man’s  coat  and 
place  in  box. 

Boys’  Pants: 

If  a  “Take  Along’’,  wrap  in  paper 
unless  request  for  box  is  made. 

For  deliveries  use  stock  boxes. 
When  stock  box  is  not  available  use 
Box  No.  1  ( 1 1  x  10  X  1  )4 )  or  Box 
No.  2  (17  X  11  X  1  Yi ) ,  according 
to  the  bulkiness  of  the  pants. 

Boy’s  Hats: 

Boys’  hats  are  packed  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  men’s  hats.  Use 
Carrieweight  and  regular  hat  l)ox. 

Boys’  Caps: 

For  “Take  Along’’,  use  notion  cap 
bag. 

For  “Send’,  use  carry  bag.  (Also 
same  as  men’s.) 


Women’s  Suits: 

Size  of  Box — No.  4  (10xl2x 
3). 

In  general  No.  4  is  the  correct 
size  of  1k)x  to  use. 

If,  suit  is  unusually  heavy  or  of 
jjarticularly  large  size,  then  use  No. 
5  (23  X  12  X  3). 

Tissue  Paper  —  Two  sheets  of 
paper  are  necessary  at  all  times  to 
line  the  box. 

Folding  —  Great  care  must  be 
used  to  keep  all  possible  creases  and 
wrinkles  out  of  suit.  Lay  skirt  in 
Ik)x  and  make  jiad  of  two  pieces  of 
reclaimed  tissue.  Fold  coat  like 
men’s  coat.  Pad  must  be  placed 
where  sieves  are  folded  over,  also 
))ut  pad  where  front  is  folded  over. 
Fold  suit  in  center  of  lack  and  place 
in  lx)x  with  neck  of  suit  at  fold  of 
skirt.  Place  pad  where  skirt  of  coat 
is  folded  over.  Lastly  fould  skirt 
up  over  coat. 

Tuck  tissue  in  at  sides  and  place 
lid  on  box. 

Women’s  Skirts: 

For  “Take  .\longs”  Carry  Bag 
mav  be  used  for  small  or  light¬ 
weight  skirts. 

For  “Sends”,  or  whenever  box  is 
required,  use  the  following: 

Size  of  1k)x — No.  2  (17  x  11  x 
1)4). 

Tissue  pa])er — one  piece  of  tissue 
is  necessary  to  line  box. 

Folding  —  Fold  skirts  as  many 
times  as  necessary,  jilacing  pad  of 
reclaimed  tissue  wherever  there  is  a 
fold  to  be  made,  to  prevent  creasing. 

Women's  Coats: 

Size  of  box — No.  5  (23  x  12  x  3) 
No.  6  (24  X  14  X  4). 

For  heavily  fur-trimmed  gar¬ 
ments,  No.  6  is  necessary. 

Tissue  paper — Use  two  ])ieces  of 
tissue  to  line  box. 

Folding — Fold  garment  same  as 
man’s  coat.  Fold  over  tissue  and 
place  lid  on  1x)x. 

Women’s  Dresses: 

Cotton  and  other  wa=h  dresses  are 
to  be  wrapped  in  the  proper  si-e 
carry  l)ag.  except  in  extreme  cases 
where  the  dress  is  too  bulky :  thm 
use  l)ox  No.  2  (17  x  11  x  ll4). 

Size  of  box — No.  2  (17  x  11  x 
1)4)  No.  3  (17  X  11  X  2)4). 


For  all  other  women’s  dresses 
(silk,  wool,  knit,  etc.)  use  l>ox  No.  2 
fl7  X  11  X  1)4),  except  where  the 
dress  is  too  bulky ;  then  use  l»o.\ 
No.  3  (17  X  11  X  2)4). 

Tissue  paper — Use  one  piece  of 
tissue  to  line  lx)x,  and  one  piece  for 
the  flat  dress  carffboard  used  to 
wrap  the  dress  on. 

Folding — -Lay  dress  flat  on  wrap¬ 
ping  desk.  I^y  tissue  across  dress; 
Insert  flat  cardlxiard  and  fold  tissue 
over  it;  fold  sides  of  dress  over 
tissue-wrapped  cardboard ;  make 
three  jads  of  reclaimed  tissue  and 
lay  across  dress ;  fold  l)Ottom  of 
dress  up  over  pads  and  then  fold 
top.  or  waist  part,  lack. 

Place  dress  in  lx)x,  fold  over  lin¬ 
ing  tissue,  and  place  lid  on  Ikix. 

Women’s  Blouses,  Robes.  Lingerie, 
and  Sweaters: 

Use  Carry  Bags  for  “Take 
.\longs’’  and  “Sends"  (unless  cus¬ 
tomer  requests  otherwise)  on  all  of 
the  al)ove  articles  where  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  not  too  heavy. 

If  customer  requests  Ixjx,  or 
where  the  article  itself,  because  of 
its  bulkiness,  or  because  of  its  fine 
and  delicate  quality.  re(|uires  a  Ikjx 
to  be  used  in  jacking,  the  following 
sizes  are  recommended  as  standard: 

Blouses — Box  No.  1  (11  x  10  x 
1)4.) 

Kobes — Box  Xo.  2,  No.  4.  or  Xo. 
5,  according  to  the  bulkiness  of  the 
garment. 

Silk  and  light  weight  wool  rol)es 
— Box  Xo.  2  (17  X  11  X  1)4). 

Corduroy  robe — Box  Xo.  4  (19 
X  12  X  3); 

Heavy  wool  bathrobe — Bo.x  Xo. 
5  (23  X  12  X  3). 

Lingerie — Box  Xo.  0  (11  x  6)4 
X  1)4)  or  Xo.  1  (11  X  10  X  1)4). 

Sweaters — Box  Xo.  2  (17  x  11 
X  1)4). 

Women's  Hats : 

For  “'Fake  .-Mong”.  unless  cus¬ 
tomer  requests  otherwise,  use  Wom¬ 
en's  Hat  Bag. 

Size  of  Box — There  are  three 
sizes  in  hat  Ixixes  for  women’s  mil¬ 
linery:  No.  1  (10  X  10  X  8),  Xo. 
2  (15  X  15  X  10).  Xo.  3  (  18  X  18 
x9). 

The  wra|)i)er  must  use  judgment 
as  to  which  size  is  suited  for  the  hat 
which  is  to  be  wrapjied. 

Tissue  jajjer — Two  jfieces  of 
tissue  jajier  should  be  jjlaced  in 
box. 

Method  of  Packing — For  Xo.  1 
box,  10  X  10  X  8,  we  have  a  regular 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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A  Reliable  Guide  for  Every 
^itore  Exeeuilve  Interested  in 
the  EXPEMKE  PROBLEM! 

Report  on 

OPERATING  EXPENSES,  1934 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University  for  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  by  whom  it  is  Authorized,  Sponsored  and  Financed 


In  checking  your  own  operating  figures^  these  vital  statistics  are  indispensable 

First — To  gauge  the  gross  margin 

Seeond — To  gauge  expense  by  the  natural  divisions 

Third — To  gauge  net  profit 

The  report  is  bused  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  operating  expenses  of  about  600 
department  and  specialty  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  gives 
analyses  of  operating  expenses  according  to  volume  of  sales,  rate  of  stock  turn, 
percentage  of  markdown  and  net  profit. 

BaMifs  of  Dliitribulion  of  Rep4»rtM 

A  reprint  of  the  tables  containing  figures  for  the  particular  volume  of  a  member  store 
will  be  mailed  free  to  each  member  store  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  addressed  to  the 
ineniber  of  record. 

Copies  of  complete  report  to  a  member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  (i.e.  in  addition  to  the  reprint 

sent  free  to  members  of  the  Association)  .  $1.00  each 

Copies  of  the  complete  report  to  non-members .  2.50  each 

There  will  he  the  following  discounts  on  quantity — 

Less  than  10  copies .  Net 

10  to  99  copies . 25% 

100  copies  or  more  . 40% 

At^aiiabic  Early  in  •Mu nr 


This  Is  Your  Order  Blank 

Return  to  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MR.  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER.  Managing  Director, 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street.  New  York  City. 

Please  fill  tny  order  (as  checked)  for  Harvard  Report — “Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores 
in  1934” 

□  Member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  Associate  Group  .  $1.00  each 

□  I  am  not  a  member  .  2.50  each 

□  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  quantity  discount. 

□  Please  send  me  . Copies. 

I  am  attaching  check.  (Add  New  York  City  sales  tax,  if  Report  is  to  be  delivered  within  the  City) 


City  and  State 
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COLOR! 


Riotous  Color  Inspires  Midsummer’s 
Fashions  and  Predicts^  a  Brighter  Fall 


By  Bobbe  Obnner 


Midsummer  with  its  full  blown  and  colorful 
gardens  has  taken  possession  of  feminine  fancy 
to  such  lengths  that  every  possible  color  that  exists 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  make  its  bow  and  receive  its 
applause. 

Every  industry  in  the  apparel  group  has  swung  gaily 
in  line.  .All  the  items  manufactured,  necessities  as  well 
as  luxuries,  have  made  efforts  towards  color  coordina¬ 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  important  accessory 
season.  One  has  only  to  view  the  unusual  and  interest¬ 
ing  presentations  in  belts,  bags,  gloves,  shoes,  hats  and 
ix)sies  to  realize  this. 

Artificial  flower  trimmings  have  had  to  accept  their 
huml)ler  relatives  on  an  almost  level  plane,  for  apj)les, 
grajx^s,  cherries,  nuts,  olives  and  others  have  joined  the 
fashionable  world.  They  are  worn  on  hats,  as  bouton¬ 
nieres,  as  clips,  and  in  whatever  other  fashion  may 
inspire  the  wearer.  This  invasion  is  important — insofar 
as  it  will  most  likely  continue  into  the  fall  jjicture  when 
the  rich  browns  and  greens  and  blacks  of  nuts,  api)les 
and  olives  will  bleiul  gracefully  witli  the  warm  rich 
browns  and  greens  and  reds  that  are  already  i)eing 
worked  upon. 

Two  shades  of  s])ecial  significance  this  season  are 
zinnia  browns  and  grays.  The  light,  bright  cop])ery 
warmth  of  zinnia  browns  will  continue  important  in 
hats  and  accessories  and  will  blend  perfectly  with  the 
rich  new  fall  woolens  and  velvets. 

Purples  and  lilacs,  as  predicted,  have  swept  the  coun¬ 
try,  are  high  fashion  for  summer  an<l  will  be  found 
important  in  early  fall  fabrics.  The  rich  warmth  of 
plum  color  will  certainly  blend  graciously  with  deep 
grey  furs — and  l)e  exquisitely  high-lighted  by  brilliant 
touches  of  red  peeping  out  at  the  neck  or  belt.  I'be 
new  greens  are  ravishing  in  “Veronese”  borrowed  from 
Renaissance  inspiration,  in  subdued  earthy  olive  tones 
and  tender  leafy  gold  blends. 

Dark  red  continues  a  general  favorite  under  such 
variously  attractive  names '  as  Dubonnet,  wine  and 
blood  red.  This  color  is  lieing  shown  attractively  in 
combination  with  white  for  hot  weather  wear,  in  fine 
silk  linens  and  in  regular  linen  or  crepe  weaves.  The 
accessory  market  has  gone  in  for  dark  red  hook,  litie 
and  sinker.  Its  popularity  is  well  deserved — the  soft 
rich  tones  reflect  and  accent  scarlet  touches  on  lips  and 
nails.  .And  it  is  equally  flattering  to  the  platinum  blonde 
and  tbe  darkest  brunette.  In  jewels  it  sheds  warm 
lights  that  add  lustre  to  the  eyes  and  will  add  medieval 
glamour  to  velvets.  It  blends  smartly  with  grey,  navy, 
black,  certain  tans  and  browns.  It  is  a  perfect  summer 
combination  with  natural  color  linens,  and  in  silks  its 
glowing  tones  are  deep,  winey  and  luscious.  For  Fall 
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A  lovely  example  of  the  classic  influence  in  evening  dress 


it  appears  in  new  woolens,  sometimes  with  novel  check 
or  stripe  in  navy,  black  or  gray  and  in  lovely  silk  velvets 
tor  evening  wear. 

A  deep  gray  called  “elephant”  gray  seems  to  com¬ 
bine  weil  in  two  and  three  piece  sports  ensembles.  Fall 
grays  arc  being  widely  cut  up  in  new  coats  and  suits, 
trimmed  richly  with  luxurious  foxes,  silky  broadtails 
and  substantial  Persians  dyed  in  lovely  gradations  of 
gray. 

“Silvertone”  liroadtail  is  a  two  toned  grey.  "Snow 
Rust”  is  a  two  toned  brown  Persian  that  blends  perfect¬ 
ly  with  several  .shades  of  brown.  New  dyes  in  foxes  are 
"Russian  Sable  Blue”  or  “Jubilee  Gray”.  The  ingenious 
and  progressive  strides  made  by  the  fur  dyeing  indus- 
tn.’,  its  constant  efforts  to  anticipate  the  color  trend 
and  to  provide  for  it,  are  certainly  having  happy  re¬ 
sults.  Unusual  treatments  are  given  common  every¬ 
day  rats,  wolves,  or  rabbits ;  and  beautiful  soft  textured, 
smartly  toned  i)elts  worthy  of  the  finest  cloth  blossom 
forth.  The  ordinary  red  fox  after  decoloration  and 
clever  chemical  treatment  emerges  as  the  softest  of  blue 
or  grey  foxes. 

The  mid-season  collections  shown  in  Paris  seem 
generally  to  six)nsor  the  trend  for  smoother,  plainer  and 
more  supple  fabrics,  .\mong  imjxjrtant  new  silk  fabrics 
sponsored  by  leading  courturiers,  are  silk  serge,  silk 
alpaca,  Indochine  crepe,  satinfaced  silk  gabardine,  satin¬ 
faced  fieau  de  soie,  crushed  silk  and  metal  combinations, 
silk  velvet  with  an  erect  pile  and  changeable  lustre 
duchess  satin.  Sui)ple  lightweight  silks  such  as  chiffons, 
sheers  and  crepes  continue  strong  favorites  and  are 
widely  used  to  develop  the  draped  Greek  or  Hindu  sil¬ 
houettes.  X'aporous  tulle  or  lace  creations  show  con¬ 
tinued  interest  for  period  designs,  but  no  longer  domi¬ 
nate. 

Straigliter  lines,  with  pressed  pleats,  .stitched  shir- 
rings  and  other  such  drapery  treatments  tend  to  narrow 
the  silhouette  without  restricting  the  width.  Comfort 
and  style  are  still  the  fashion  dictum.  Low  necklines 
are  important.  Several  models  showing  the  rounded 
Knipress  luigenie  neckline  finished  w'ith  baby  ribbon 
triininings  as  sjnmsored  by  X’ionnet  are  charmingly 
youthful,  ."^ipiare  necklines  are  graceful,  as  is  also  the 
surplice  neckline  with  its  tendency  towards  height  and 
length. 

The  Ihrain  scarf  as  a  separate  headdress  for  evening 
wear  continues  to  grow  in  i)opularity  with  nearly  every 
important  designer.  No  collection  seems  complete  with¬ 
out  a  few.  The  Greek  tendency  as  predicted  continues 
and  will  doubtless  show  greater  ixjpularity  as  the  fall 
season  advances.  The  new  Renaissance  influence  adds 
its  romanticism  to  a  season  that  promises  tolerance  of 
all  tastes  and  fancies. 

The  rich  lustrous  beauty  of  velvet  dyed  in  the  rich 
and  colorful  tones  of  Titian  and  Raphael  will  give  clever 
designers  ample  inspiration. 

Berets  as  dramatic  and  romantic  as  ever  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  Agnes  who  creates  draped  velvet  turbans  of 
rare  chic. 

Cocktail  ensembles  continue  long  and  slender  of  sil¬ 
houette — To])ped  by  tailored  jackets  they  lose  their 
mannish  effect  when  worn  with  an  ostrich  feather 
trimmed  flat  pancake  beret. 

Patou  presents  a  striking  dinner  suit  in  black  chiffon 
velvet  which  has  a  long  narrow  skirt  slit  to  the  knee 
and  lined  with  orange  chiffon.  The  bolero  packets  are 
interlined  for  cool  evenings.  Black  and  orange  seem 
to  color  most  of  Patou’s  collection. 


V’elvet  details  and  touches,  collars,  cuffs  or  belts 
trim  many  cloth  frocks  and  suits  and  also  replace  fur  on 
dressy  coats.  Very  wide  belts,  some  reminiscent  of  the 
peasant  girl's  laced  Itodice,  apjiear  on  numerous  coats. 

The  wider  shoulder  is  definitely  a  new  note.  P'ullness 
and  width  are  acquired  with  pleats  or  gathers  or  flow¬ 
ing  wing-like  capelets  and  collars. 

Coats  favor  various  silhouettes.  The  semi-fitted  coat 
with  its  high  crushed  or  draped  fur  collar  is  imiiortant. 
Some  coats  have  wide  and  long  capes  bordered  in  fur. 
Capes  in  general  are  well  represented.  They  come 
longer  and  make  attractive  complements  to  smart  after¬ 
noon  frocks.  Hooded  collars  on  youthful  coats  are 
not  mere  decorations — they  are  actually  intended  to  be 
worn  over  the  head.  For  sharp  wintry  days  this  idea 
should  prove  very  jiopular  indeed.  Swaggers  continue, 
in  one  form  or  another.  This  practical  type  of  garment 
remains  a  favorite.  Emphasis  is  often  placed  to  the 
front  of  the  coat  by  large  frog  trimmings  and  attrac¬ 
tive  buttons. 

Schiaparelli  sponsors  soutache  braid  in  a  square  skull 
cap  to  wear  with  a  black  frock  trimmed  with  braided 
soutache.  This  idea  bears  watching  and  will  show 
interesting  interpretations  in  jwpular  priced  lines. 

Hats  continue  large  anti  i)romise  to  becimie  even 
larger.  The  flat  mushroom  continues,  with  veil  trim¬ 
mings  replacing  flowers  or  combined  with  them.  One 
attractive  model  sjxinsored  by  a  57th  Street  creator 
used  a  very  wide  oj)en  net  gathered  at  the  crown  with 
a  narrow  ribbon  and  a  small  tailored  bow  in  front,  the 
veil  draping  about  an  inch  over  the  edge  of  the  brim. 
.Another  equally  effective  hat  of  white  straw  had  a  very 
fine  tulle  veil  draiied  over  the  edge  of  the  brim,  showing 
just  three  enormous  chenille  dots — sim])licity  and  ele¬ 
gance  par  excellence. 


Tbe  Ihrain  i^rarf,  worn  western  fasthion 
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Simple  Stock  Control  For  Shoes 

(Continued  from  paije  20) 


day  of  the  month  and  each  month 
of  the  year.  Notice  that  the  card 
j>rovides  sjiace  for  the  numl)er  on 
hand  at  the  l)eginning  of  each 
month,  the  numlwr  ordered  and  re¬ 
ceived.  and  the  numljer  sold.  Each 
face  of  the  card  has  room  for  in¬ 
formation  alK)ut  a  full  year’s  sales, 
and  as  Ixjth  sides  of  the  cards  are 
identically  printed,  we  can  have  a 
two-years’  record  on  one  card, 
which  is  invaluable  for  comparative 
purposes. 

When  merchandise  is  ordered, 
entries  are  made  on  the  cards  from 
the  duplicate  copy  of  the  order  sent 
to  the  manufacturer.  A  dot  is  used 
to  indicate  each  pair  ordere<l.  The 
location  of  the  dot  on  the  card  shows 
the  size  ordered.  For  e.xample,  each 
4H  shoe  ordered  would  he  indicated 
l)y  a  dot  in  the  block  of  spaces  under 
“4”  and  to  the  right  of  “H”.  The 
stock  card  used  for  women’s  shoes 
is  illustrated.  We  use  .similar  cards 
for  men’s  and  children's  shoes,  hut 
as  the  size  ranges  are  different,  the 
spaces  allowed  for  each  size  are  ar¬ 
ranged  differently  for  men's  and 
l)oys’  shoes  and  for  children’s  shoes. 

When  a  shipment  is  received,  a 
receiving  sheet  is  made  out  f(»r  each 
style  and  color,  according  to  our  de¬ 
scriptive  stock  numl)er.  .As  we 
would  have  a  different  numher  for 
each  style  and  for  each  color  of  r. 
style,  the  receiving  de])artment 
makes  out  a  se])arate  sheet  for  each 
style  and  color.  Thus  if  a  .shoe 
c(nnes  in  in  hlack,  hrown  and  blue. 


a  separate  sheet  is  made  fmt  for 
each  of  the  three  colors,  as  each 
will  have  a  different  stock  numl)er. 
This  system  eliminates  the  chance 
of  incorrect  description  on  the  re¬ 
ceiving  sheets. 

We  use  one  form  of  receiving 
sheet  for  all  shoes.  It  shows  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  jiairs  by  sizes  and 
widths,  and  also  carries  information 
as  to  the  date  receiverl.  the  stock 
numl)er,  last,  maker,  style,  selling 
price.  co<le  numl)er  and  season  let¬ 
ter. 

Entries  are  made  from  the  receiv¬ 
ing  sheet  to  the  stock  card  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  straight  line  through  the  dot 
that  was  made  when  the  pair  was 
ordered.  .A  cross  line  through  this 
straight  line  indicates  a  sale.  Thus, 
a  stock  card  shows  a  dot  for  each 
pair  on  order,  a  line  for  each  pair 
in  stock,  and  an  "X”  for  each  ipair 
sold  in  each  size  and  width. 

When  merchandise  is  returne<l. 
we  make  out  a  red  “returned,  add 
to  stwk’’  ticket,  which  contains  the 
same  information  as  the  ordinary 
stock  ticket.  The  “returned,  add  to 
sttHrk’’  ticket  acts  as  a  receiving  rec¬ 
ord.  and  from  it  we  make  out  the 
new  stock  ticket  for  the  shoes  and 
make  the  projier  entry  on  our  stock 
cards. 

While  this  sy.stem  is  not  ])articu- 
larly  new,  it  does  show  a  simple 
a])plication  of  unit  control  principles 
that  is  working  out  satisfactorily  in 
cur  store. 


Boosting  Sales  Through 
Cooperation 

(Continued  front  page  19 » 

in  Denver  last  year.  It  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  promotion  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  business  generally, 
and  its  facilities  placed  at  the  dis- 
]x>sal  of  all  appliance  merchants. 

( )ne  of  its  chief  functions  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  l)etter-light-l)etter-sight.  De¬ 
partment  stores  and  others  sent 
their  clerks  and  other  meml)ers  of 
their  staffs  to  the  Institute  to  learn 
better  methods  for  selling  lighting 
ecjuipment  and  appliances.  ( )ne  large 
de^Kirtment  store  sent  its  furniture, 
drai)ery.  rug  and  household  ecpup- 
ment  clerks  through  the  Institute 
to  learn  of  the  bearing  which  light 
has  on  the  sale  and  utilization  of 
merchandise  sold  in  these  depart¬ 
ments. 

Within  the  i)ast  few  weeks,  the 
program  has  been  greatly  exi)anded, 
as  a  result  of  its  jiast  success.  The 
I'Llectrical  League  of  Colorado,  and 
the  Electrical  .Association  have  just 
completed  a  schedule  of  jwomotional 
activities.  lu’ery  dealer  in  electrical 
api)liances  in  the  three  states  covered 
bv  the  two  organizations  will  bene¬ 
fit  through  the  enlarged  schedules 
of  news\)aper,  radio  and  other  ad¬ 
vertising  that  has  l)een  planned, 
leight  major  committees,  the  mem- 
bershi])  of  which  is  more  than  one 
hundred,  have  been  apix)inted  and 
meet  weekly  to  carry  out  this  new 
cam})aign  of  promotional  activities 
for  the  1935  program. 


Receiving  Sheet  Used  by  Scranton  Dry  Goods  Company 

A  separate  sheet  is  made  out  for  each  style  and  color,  as  the  shoes  are  entered  under  the  store’s  own  descriptive  stock  numbers. 
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BY  JOHN  B.  SWINNEY 

Specialty  Stores  Association 
Chairman,  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Buying  Offices  on  Fabric  Scrznceability 


IN'  the  mad  scramlile  of  the  past 
ten  years  to  increase  the  variety 
of  style  effects  in  dress  fabrics, 
and  in  dresses  themselves,  we  have 
been  overlwking  our  resi)onsihility 
for  the  serviceability  of  the  fabrics. 
It  started  with  the  develojmient  of 
transparent  velvets.  You  will  recall 
the  trouble  we  had  with  them  at 
first,  and  how  we  put  tags  on  them, 
warning  the  customers  that  they 
would  not  wear  well.  People  bought 
them  just  the  same,  hut  with  the 
realizaticju  that  they  would  have  to 
handle  them  carefully,  and  at  the 
same  time,  must  not  expect  hard 
wear  f)iit  of  them.  Fortunately  for 
us.  the  velvet  manufacturer^  scxm 
found  ways  of  making  them  reason¬ 
ably  serviceable.  In  the  meantime, 
the  retailers’  good  will  was  protect- 
ted  through  fore-warning  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  getting  her  coo])eration. 
Nowaday  transjjarent  velvet  gives 
very  little  trouble. 

Synthetic  Fabrics 

few  years  later  came  the  en¬ 
ormous  increase  in  the  use  of  syn¬ 
thetic  fabrics.  I  am  told  by  a  fab¬ 
ric  technician  that,  while  there  are 
only  si.x  Ijasic  weave  constructions 
in  silks,  there  arc  at  least  two 
hundred  distinct  versions  if  we  use 
any  and  all  of  the  various  synthe¬ 
tic  fabrics  on  the  market,  either  by 
themselves,  or  in  combination  with 
other  fabrics.  Novelty  effects  can 
fie  made  on  these  synthetic  fabrics 
which  cannot  be  ma.de  from  any  na¬ 
tural  fibre  alone.  Hut  in  the  mad 
Wamble  to  increase  noveltv  effects, 
the  fabric  manufacturers  have  been 


John  B.  Swinney 

taking  chances  in  weaving  construc¬ 
tion,  or  in  combination  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  artificial  and  natural  fd)res, 
which  has  resulted  in  many  fal)rics 
which  were  not  serviceable. 

This  is  how  it  came  about.  The 
Lyons  silk  manufacturers,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  dressmakers  of  Paris, 
discovered  the  ])ossibilities  in  novel¬ 
ty  weaves  as  a  result  of  the  multi- 
])licity  of  construction  iKJssible  with 
the  use  of  part  or  all  artificial  fab¬ 
rics.  S(X)n  we  had  such  things  as 
the  heavy  matelasse  fabrics,  hke 
Schiaparelli’s  famous  Treebark. 
The  Paris  couturiers  were  not  much 
concerned  over  the  serviceability  of 
fabrics.  They  were  out  for  new 
and  artistic  effects.  Our  .\merican 


fabric  manufacturers  had  to  follow 
this  fashion  trend.  Frecpiently  they 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  fabrics  in  c|uantity  and 
(piickly.  The  pressure  to  make  them 
more  cheaply  also  encouraged  them 
to  take  chances.  Last  Fall  we  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  over  these 
heavy  matelasses  and  ])articularly 
the  ones  in  which  the  surface  was 
floated  upon  a  crepe  or  net  back. 
A  few  years  ago  we  had  similar 
trouble  over  the  chalk  crepes. 

Code  Restrictions 

Most  of  us  have  one  track  minds. 
When  we  lx;come  enthusiastic  over 
a  new  style  effect  or  fabric  con¬ 
struction,  we  seem  to  forget  to  find 
out  if  it  will  give  the  consumer  the 
serviceability  which  she  has  a  right 
to  expect.  As  the  depression  con¬ 
tinued,  consumers  have  been  more 
and  more  insistent  that  they  get 
gocxl  wear  out  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise.  Before  the  NRA,  with  its 
fair  trade  practices,  we  would 
send  dresses  which  did  not  wear 
well  back  to  the  manufacturer  and 
we  got  a  credit  without  much  fuss. 
Manufacturers  became  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  increase  in  this, 
and  the  first  thing  thev  did  when 
they  were  writing  their  Code  was 
to  jmt  in  very  stringent  rules  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  return  of  merchandise. 
They  could  refuse  without  offend¬ 
ing  the  buyer,  as  they  could  say 
that  the  Code  would  not  let  them. 
The  heads  of  our  stores  began  to 
realize  what  a  mess  we  were  in, 
for  the  sf|uabbles  had  to  get  eventu- 
allv  to  the  store  executive’s  desk. 
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Store  owners  to  realize,  too, 

tliat  customers  were  closing?  charfje 
accounts  and  Roinfj  to  otlier  stores 
in  the  hoj)e  of  gettinjj  more  service¬ 
able  merchandise.  Something  had 
to  lie  done  about  it,  for  customers 
and  consumer  organizations  were 
getting  aroused. 

This  was  the  situation  .at  the  lie- 
ginning  of  1934,  when  the  dress 
C<Kle  had  lieen  running  a  few 
months.  Mr.  Frank  R.  JellefF.  of 
JellefF's,  W  ashington,  started  in  to 
check  iiersonally  every  comjilaint  or 
question  on  serviceability,  and  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
way  to  stop  it  was  by  testing  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  purchasing  anything  likely 
to  cause  trouble,  and  particularly  the 
washable  silk  and  acebate  dress,  and 
many  of  the  cottons.  He  arranged 
with  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bu¬ 
reau,  official  lalxjratory  of  the  N.R. 
D.G.A.,  to  test  all  fabrics.  Bv  so  do¬ 
ing,  he  kept  away  from  buying 
dresses  which  would  have  caused 
troulde.  Indirectly,  every  time  he 
refused  to  buy  a  dress  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  test  showed  it  was 
not  serviceable,  it  led  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  find  something  better,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  testing  pro¬ 
gram  served  as  an  educational 
course  for  store  ])eople  on  fabrics 
and  fabric  serviceability.  Many 
other  stores,  including  all  those  in 
the  Specialty  Stores  Asst)ciation, 
the  Cavendish  Trading  Cor]K)ration 
and  other  groups,  as  well  as  indi¬ 
vidual  stores,  made  similar  arrange¬ 
ments  for  testing  fabrics. 

During  1934.  ten  of  the  larger 
groups  of  stores  and  resident  buy¬ 
ing  offices  collaborated  on  testing 
the  new  fabrics  in  advance  of  the 
season,  through  the  Better  F'abrics 
Testing  Bureau.  Flach  time  they 
collected  all  the  representative  new 
fabrics  in  the  various  manufactur¬ 
ers’  showrooms,  in  each  price  zone. 
After  having  them  tested  they  sent 
out  reports  tcf  their  stores,  with 
swatches  and  tests,  telling  which 
fabrics  would  not  cause  any  trouble, 
and  which  would  have  to  be  select¬ 
ed  with  some  reservation  or  sug¬ 
gestion  on  handling. 

Trade  Serviceability  Committees 

During  the  Convention  of  the 
X.R.D.G.A.  in  January  a  full  day- 
session  was  given  to  this  subject 
of  fabric  serviceability,  with  each 
of  the  various  topics  covered  bv  an 
authority.  Since  then,  under  the 
leadership  of  Ralph  .Miercrombie. 
Chairman  of  the  Fair  Trade  Prac¬ 
tice  Bureau  of  the  Dress  Code  Au¬ 
thority,  committees  of  converters, 
dress  manufacturers,  retailers  and 
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testing  laboratories  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  this  problem  in  the  hope  of 
solving  it  for  all  time.  With  the 
help  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
Washington,  and  of  the  various 
testing  laboratories,  they  are  work¬ 
ing  up  revised  sets  of  standards 
wliich  they  are  hoping  to  get  the 
fabric  manufacturers  and  the  con¬ 
verters  to  accept,  and  in  accordance 
with  which  they  will  brand  their 
fabrics  so  that  the  customer  may- 
know  the  relative  serviceability  of 
the  fabrics  and  how  to  clean,  press, 
etc. 

But  this  problem  of  serviceability 
is  not  to  be  dt)ne  entirely  by  some 
ci'mmittee.  Every  retailer  must  take 
a  hand  in  it,  and  every  employee 
of  the  retailer  must  be  fully  inform¬ 
ed.  We  cannot  go  on  selling  dresses 
simply  because  a  style  is  new  or 
tricky,  and  trust  to  God  that  the 
fabric  will  wear  all  right,  or  that 
the  customer  won't  kick.  If  we  are 
in  doubt,  the  sensible  thing  to  do 
is  to  have  the  Better  Fabric  Test¬ 
ing  Bureau  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  or 
some  other  reimtable  testing  bureau, 
test  the  fabric  before  we  buy  it. 
It  may  slow  up  purchasing  for  a 
few  days,  and  be  a  little  bother, 
hut  it  is  better  than  having  a  lot  of 
dresses  returned  for  credit  by  dis- 
sritisfied  customers,  and  then  a 
squabble  with  the  manufacturer 
over  a  credit. 

Training  Store  Personnel 

Next,  your  salesjwople  must 
know  what  to  say  to  customers 
when  they  ask  her  if  a  new  white 
“washable”  silk  will  wash.  How  can 
you  exjiect  your  salesgirl  to  know 
if  you  have  not  told  her,  and  if 
you  don’t  know  yourself’  And. 
finally,  your  adjustment  man  should 
not  I)e  left  in  the  dark.  He  should 
have  a  testing  bureau  to  which  he 
can  refer  troublesome  adjustments 
for  expert  consideration. 

Fabric  manufacturers  want  to 
make  good  fabrics,  but  they  will 
take  chances  on  novelty  effects,  or 
on  chea])ening  the  construction  to 
meet  prices,  if  they  think  thev  are 
not  jjoing  to  get  into  trouble  over 
it.  But  the  minute  a  considerable 
number  of  piece  gtxxls  buyers  re¬ 
fuse  to  buy  a  fabric  because  it  is 
not  serviceable,  he  stops  making  it. 
And  much  the  same  thing  hapiJens 
with  the  dress  manufacturer.  When 
two  or  three  representative  buyers 
tell  a  manufacturer  they  are  afraid 
of  a  fabric,  and  es^iecially  if  they 
show  him  a  testing  report  indicat¬ 
ing  it  is  not  serviceable,  he  begins 
immediately  to  look  for  a  better 
fabric. 


All  of  us  connected  with  tlie  gar¬ 
ment  industry-,  from  the  converters 
to  the  salespeople  in  our  .stores, 
mu.st  not  let  up  in  this  drive  to 
improve  the  serviceability  of  the 
fabrics.  We  know  it  is  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  our  mark-downs, 
for  dresses  in  poor  fabrics  look  like 
rags  after  they  have  been  on  the 
hanger  a  few  weeks,  and  we  wcmder 
why  we  bought  them.  So  it  is  op 
to  all  of  us  to  keep  right  after  this 
l)roblem  until  we  get  it  licked.  This 
section  of  the  Bulletin  is  intended 
to  cover  the  subject  from  every 
angle,  and  by  experts.  If  we  ail 
read  it  perhaps  we  will  all  get 
thoroughly  aroused  and  all  take  a 
hand  in  solving  the  problem.  It  we 
can  cut  out  the  direct  losses  result¬ 
ing  from  serviceability  adjustments, 
claims  on  manufacturers,  costs  of 
adjustment  bureaus,  loss  of  good 
wiil  of  customers,  etc.,  these  alone 
will  doubtless  turn  our  dress  busi¬ 
ness  from  a  net  loss  every  year  in¬ 
to  a  net  gain.  But  if  we  wait  ftn 
some  committee  to  do  it  all,  it  will 
take  much  longer.  It  is  your  job 
and  mine  and  that  of  everylnidy  in 
the  dress  business. 

Start  Now 

Won’t  you  ajipoint  yourself  a 
committee  of  one  in  your  store  to 
do  something  about  it?  (3ne  of  my 
friends  once  said  that  the  best  com¬ 
mittee  was  compo.sed  of  two.  one 
of  whom  was  home  sick.  If  one 
per.son  in  each  store,  and  one  jier- 
son  in  each  resident  buying  office, 
will  accept  the  job  and  really  do 
.something  about  it.  we  can  lick  this 
serviceability  problem  in  a  few 
months,  to  the  eternal  gratification 
of  our  customers — and  liegin  mak¬ 
ing  a  little  money  out  of  our  dress 
business.  But  we  won’t  get  any¬ 
where  if  we  all  let  the  other  fellow- 
do  it.  We  must  stop  buying  fabrics 
which  are  not  serviceable,  and  do  all 
w-e  can  to  jiromote  this  fabric  ser¬ 
viceability-  movement. 

Won’t  you  begin  by  reading  the 
various  articles  by  the  experts  in 
each  subject  which  follow  this? 
Don’t  ]nit  it  aside  to  read  when  you 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  We  will  lie 
buying  our  first  Fall  merchandise 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  now  is  tlie 
time  to  start  something  on  this  fab¬ 
ric  serviceability.  After  you  have 
read  the  various  articles,  you  can 
decide  what  to  do  ne.xt  in  your 
store.  But  the  main  thing  is  to  do 
something.  If  we  don’t,  the  con¬ 
sumers’  organizations  are  going  to 
tell  us  what  to  do.  So  let’s  do  it 
(iurselves,  and  make  some  money 
doing  it. 

June.  1935 
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THE  WASHABLE  DRESS  Problem 
—How  Can  We  Meet  It? 

BY  FRANK  R.  JELLEFF 

Frank  R.  Jcllcff,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  WONDER  how  much  we  all  of 
Its  know  about  the  dresses  we 
sell  as  "washable”.  This  summer 
ajjain  we  are  haviufj  more  or  less 
trouble  with  new  fabrics  in  spite  of 
everything  we  can  do  to  Duy  and 
sell  wasb.ahle  dresses  that  are  really 
washable. 

Testing  is  Precautionary 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  an  article  in 
a  silk  trade  magazine  containing  the 
address  of  the  president  of  one  of 
the  larger  department  stores  before 
a  meeting  of  silk  manufacturers 
who  also  make  synthetic  fabrics,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  wished  the 
manufacturers  would  do  something 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  his  ad¬ 
justment  department  having  to 
have  dress  materials  tested  when 
they  came  hack  shrunken  or  faded 
or  pulled  at  the  seams  or  melted, 
l)ecause  his  adjustment  de])artment 
had  found  in  so  many  cases  tluit 
they  had  to  have  the  test  made  to 
see  where  the  responsibility  lay.  I 
wondered  at  the  time  why  this  store 
did  not  have  their  materials'  tested 
before  they  bought  them  rather 
than  when  the  customer  came  hack 
to  conii)lain,  and  it  showed  to  me 
again  the  evident  lack  of  interest  on 
the  |)art  of  that  store  at  least  in 
not  doing  so. 

In  my  address  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  floods  .Asswia- 
tion  Convention  last  January,  I 
made  among  other  remarks  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Our  plan  is  to  test  all  fabrics 
at  the  Iteginning  of  each  season, 
which  our  leading  resources  pro- 
lX)se  to  use.  and  to  assemble  the 
record  of  these  tests  into  a  fabric 
lHX)k  to  l)e  studied  by  buyers  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  market  and  to  be 
referred  to  by  them  while  buying, 
and  moreover  to  have  tested  lie- 
fore  buying,  new  fabrics  as  they 
come  u]X)n  the  market  during  the 
season,  for  which  tests  we  have  ar- 
canged  a  24  hour  service. 


“(jetting  into  this  study  of  fab¬ 
rics  through  fabric  bureau  testing, 
we  find  that  shrinkage,  stretching 
and  fading  while  prominent  among 
the  reasons  for  non-serviceability 
of  fabrics,  are  by  no  means  the 
only  (tnes. 

"One  of  the  things  we  find  in 
the  fabric  study  is  that  diflferent 
fabrics  retptire  different  kinds  of 
seaming  and  that  failure  to  take 
precautions  in  seaming  is  a  main 
cause  for  slipi)age  at  the  seams. 

"This  slippage  at  seams,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  state,  is  today  a  big  item  in 
every  Adjustment  Department  of 
every  store  rejiresented  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Un¬ 
less  you  have  analyzed  yf)ur  com¬ 
plaints  for  1934,  a  big  surprise  is 
coming  to  yem  in  this  regard.  One 
dress  manufacturer  I  know,  sends 
his  fabrics  to  a  textile  school  to  see 
if  any  special  seaming  is  necessary 
Indore  he  uses  that  fabric,  and  we 
have  very  little  trouble  with  his 
dresses  in  this  regard.  This  shows 
what  can  l)e  done. 

".Another  very  serious  problem 
we  find  in  testing  is  persj)iration 
crocking.  Few  fabrics  we  have 
had  tested  for  Spring  will  stand 
perspiration.  Something  must  l)e 
done  about  this.  The  cheaper  the 
fabric,  the  l)etter  it  stands  it.  Isn’t 
that  queer? 

Novelty  Fabric  Situation 

“Something  also  must  be  done  to 
stir  u])  the  textile  peojde  to  a  reali¬ 
zation  that  they  must  test  their  fab¬ 
rics  more  carefully  before  they  .sell 
them. 

"When  Schiaparelli  brought  out 
her  famous  Treebark  a  few  years 
ago.  everyl)ody  rushed  into  making 
rough  matelasses  regardless  of 
whether  they  had  suitable  jacquard 
machinery.  The  pressure  to  bring 
it  out  for  cheap  dresses  resulted  in 
making  it  as  a  floated  construction 
on  a  lightweight  net  and  without 
reinforcing  by  cross  stitching.  The 


Frank  R,  Jelleff 


weight  of  the  heavy  floating  on  the 
front  was  tcK)  much  for  the  net  or 
chiffon  back  and  then  it  broke  and 
then  sagged  and  bagge<l. 

Retailer's  Responsibility 

"It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  find 
.synthetic  fabrics  to  he  more  re¬ 
liable  today  than  those  of  two  or 
three  years  ago,  hut  it  is  al.so  true 
that  we  find  many  that  we  discard 
and  do  not  use.  But  during  this 
era  of  a  constantly  increasing  flow 
of  synthetic  fabrics  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  retailers  should,  I  think.  l)e 
more  and  more  keenly  alive  to  ])ro- 
tecting  their  customers  against  fab¬ 
rics  which  will  he  disaiqMjinting. 
For  while  the  customer  who  comes 
hack  with  her  complaint  is  an  ex- 
])ense,  the  customer  who  does  not 
come  hack  is  even  a  greater  ex- 
I)ense  because  we  have  lost  her 
trade  in  many  things  l)esides  the 
article  purchased,  and  we  have  tie- 
creased  the  “gootl-wiH”  asset  of 
our  .stores.  I  think  the  only  thing 

(Continued  on  page  83) 
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WHY  WE  TEST  FABRICS 
AT  MACY’S _ 


And  What  We  Have  Learned 
front  Eight  Years  Experience 


BY  EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN 

Director,  Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 

and  Chairman,  Standards  Committee,  Merchandising  Division 


The  question  as  to  “why  we 
test  fabrics  at  Macy’s’’  may  be 
answered  in  a  few  words;  in 
order  to  create  and  maintain  con¬ 
sumer  good  will  toward  Macy’s 
through  confidence  in  Macy  mer¬ 
chandise. 

In  order  to  explain  those  few 
words  it  is  probably  wise  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  setting  in  and  around 
which  the  subject  matter  of  this 
article  has  l)een  developed. 

Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards  w'as 
created  eight  years  ago: 

1.  To  analyze  and  compare  of¬ 
ferings  of  manufacturers,  to 
obtain  facts  as  to  content  and 
to  determine  best  value. 

2.  To  conduct  tests  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  perform¬ 
ance  and  durability. 

3.  To  test  materials  returned  by 
customers  for  adjustment. 

4.  To  gather  and  classify  all  in¬ 
formation  received  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  specifi¬ 
cations  for  the  standardization 
of  merchandise. 

The  approach  to  this  problem 
was  based  on  a  line  of  thought  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  had  hither¬ 
to  been  generally  recognized. 

Instead  of  viewing  merchandise 
as  if  we  were  selling  agents  for 
manufacturers,  we  decided  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  we  were  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  for  the  consumer. 
This  viewpoint  indicated  that  we 
must  not  be  Ixjund  by  obsolete 
manufacturing  traditions.  We  could 
no  longer  accept  the  unverified 
claims  offered  as  to  why  jiarticular 
products  were  without  blemish, 
siqjerior  to  other  products,  or  cap¬ 
able  of  fulfilling  the  claims  set 
forth  by  manufacturers  or  their 
agents.  Far-sighted  manufacturers 
accepted  the  premise,  welcomed 
verification. 


rmation 


Ct>Aajt^oe6  hdtb paMrdtjji  AiUk, 
(vkcit  (jou  I/^^Jdjce,  pjcx&diih? 


more),  put  w  (o  bnghfgn  tISv  Cinwl-  The  IhNnv 
0#  Mecv't  Bwmuof  SranOjrdsce^ 
our  fi»fc  loo^  m  pn»ate  *011  »  o<RcuI 
For  he  f«*e»  hi>  own  persoflil  fupptei 
SKnmp  FUkes  Fr»h  FlalkCt  and  TmpiCil  FilkFli^ 
pnd  the?  thnvc  »  eKccMi«clv  the'  >e  sjwettai 
4  pcobletw  M  the  home-  knd,  while  tm  the  tdiid 

ot  robu*r  hcattli,»em)fhtadd  th4(^rhr^*cw^ 

ncsseni  toaurte«jmUhof*tone»of>thel5ihHw 
and  *ed  on  Mat'  's  Bird  Foods  and  Sonf 
one  grtv  |0  husky  he  broke  do**'  the  int  ti  ka 
cafe  and  departed,  ieavinf  no  kjraanhng  iddiM* 
Theee,  to  be  sure,  are  onl'  a  ^  of  the  th«a*dl 
of  Item  sempniaed  m  Maev't  Bureau  of 

but  they  ikea^ine  you  some  idea  of  the  iea^w 

whKh  we  go  (0  keep  standards  high  Mi  aagi^tk  • 
even  lower  than  our  low  cash  pr^es- 


Notmoricod  wangles  Its  *4'  tntoMac'  Smerchan. 
dtae  labeled  or  advertised  as  "pure^'e”  sdk.  Oor 
testing  laboratones  tee  to  that.  .As  fur  mattresses 
(cr«K  ba»«net  oe  bedb  we  make  our  own,  and  can 
asaure  you  that  they  embrace onlv  arv.r/na*  cotton, 
kapok,  wool  or  hatr  Whatever  t'  pe  you  mai  choose, 
it  wkl  beeaactly  what  we  say  it  is.  ll  you're  ah  cner- 
fctK  deeper  interested  ui  innerSpnngs.  couH  be  glad 
to  know  we  have  our  vnng  units  made  especially 
forwn,  and  that  they  mean  comfort  and  durabiiity 
Take  other  such  important  factors  m  hfie  as  powder. 
W'e  hair  esactfy  what  goes  into  Mxy 's  Face  ^>w> 
dcr,  (oi'we  make  it  ourselves,  in  our  own  laboratt^ 
ties,  oCair.Mown  and  si)k>M:rcen.ccsted  powders, 
seemed  snth  hne  perfume.  Our  own  cold  cream  con* 
tains  only  the  best  pre>tcsted  waus  and  oils.  And 
when  we  label  a  coat  Camel's  har,"  the  merchan¬ 
dise  win  include  the  slkmablc  3%  wool  (and  no 


The  sales  promotion  department  brings  Mary’s  servireabilily 
story  to  the  consumer 
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The  task  that  lay  before  us  de¬ 
manded  a  study  of  the  conditions 
to  which  merchandise  is  subjected 
in  actual  consumer  use.  Perform¬ 
ance.  durability  and  composition 
became  new  sales-points. 

To  tackle  this  problem  was  an 
enticing  adventure.  After  eight 
years,  it  is  more  interesting  and 
absorbing  than  ever.  Unexpected 
conditions  of  use  started  piling  up 
as  case  evidence.  Orthodox  ideas 
to  explode,  prejudices  to  overcome, 
aid  and  assistance  to  enlist  on  be¬ 
half  of  this  new  undertaking,  took 
plenty  of  time  and  energy.  Tools 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  work 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  testing  methods  employed  in 
laboratories  connected  with  many 
manufacturing  establishments  were 
often  crude.  Much  of  the  testing 
equipment  was  deemed  incapable  of 
developing  the  information  neces- 
sar>-  for  the  proper  consumer  evalu¬ 
ation  of  merchandise.  l)adly 
garbled  terminology  failed  to  offer 
much  hel]).  .And  the  “seller’s  mar¬ 
ket”  of  1927-1929  ma<le  the  skep¬ 
tics  prophesy  a  sh(jrt  career  for  our 
undertaking. 

One  of  the  early  problems  to  l)e 
tacklal  was  that  of  weighting  in 
silks.  While  some  progress  has 
been  made,  the  myopia  of  certain 
factors  in  the  converting,  dyeing, 
printing  and  finishing  of  silk  has 
not  done  the  queen  of  textiles  a 
particle  of  good.  The  problem  of 
obtaining  washable  fabrics,  of  what¬ 
ever  fibre,  was  exceedinglv  ve.xing. 
Not  only  were  materials  dyed  witli 
fugitive  colors,  then  freely  sold  as 
washable,  but  they  were  fretjuently 
described  as  “Boil-fast”.  “Color- 
fast”  and  “Boil-proof ’.  Standard 
washing  equipment  had  to  lie  de- 
velopecl.  standard  washing  proced¬ 


ure  set  up  and  standard  descriptive 
language  written. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
manufacturers,  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  alike  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  untiring  and  unselfish  work  of 
that  modest  body  of  men  who  as 
members  of  the  .American  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Textile  Chemists  and 
Colorists  have  given  so  much  of 
their  time,  their  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  their  finances  to  further 
the  cause  of  developing  many 
of  the  test  methods  necessary 
for  the  more  intelligent  evaluation 
of  textile  fabrics.  .And  to  Commit¬ 
tee  D-13  of  the  .American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  go  plenty  of 
hearty  thanks.  The  work  of  both 
of  these  organizations  should  be 
given  more  widespread  recognition 
and  financial  assistance.  The  form¬ 
er  .Association  lent  a  ready  ear  to 
our  demands  for  clarification  of  the 
wasliability  program.  The  latter  af¬ 
forded  us  the  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
seminating  important  information 
regarding  the  thermal  insulation  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
“warmth”  of  fabrics. 

The  development  or  actual  equip¬ 
ment  with  w’hich  to  measure  the 
consumer  use  of  merchandise  rest¬ 
ed  squarely  on  us. 

( )ur  thermal  transmission  appar¬ 
atus.  for  instance,  permits  us  not 
only  to  ascertain  how  warm  or  cool 
fabrics  are,  but  actually  to  grade 
them  for  these  properties.  This 
system  of  grading  applied  to 
blankets  has  proven  of  distinct 
value  to  the  consumer.  Our  abra¬ 
sion  machine  allows  us  to  determine 
the  relative  wearability  of  fabrics. 
(Aur  hydrostatic  pressure  apjiaratus. 
and  our  rain  tower,  tell  us  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  fabrics  will  resist  the 
passage  of  water.  Our  combination 
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Flexomter  and  Creaseometer  teach 
us  a  lot  about  the  performance  and 
durability  of  coated  fabrics,  leath¬ 
ers.  straws  and  braids.  Our  per¬ 
spiration  oven  is  an  excellent  means 
of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  per¬ 
spiration  on  fabrics. 

The  machines  I  liave  just  men¬ 
tioned  were  developed  or  adapted 
by  Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
consumer  evaluation  of  textiles. 
The  Launder-Ometer,  Fade-Ome- 
ter.  Tensile  Strength  Machine, 
Mullen  Testers,  Microscopes.  Ooth 
Counters.  Thread  Twister,  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  pieces  of  equipment, 
were  standard  apparatus  which  we 
purchased. 

.A  list  of  the  tests  to  which  fabrics 
are  subject  follows: 

Composition 
Weighting 
Finishing  Mat’l 
Count  of  cloth 
Ply 

Weight  of  cloth 
Tensile  strength 
.Abrasion 

Bursting  strength 
Slippage 
Fraying 
Washability 
Shrinkage 
Stretch 
Warmth 


Coolness 
Resistance 
to  sunlight 
Perspiration 
Crocking 
Sea  Water 
Bleach 
Spotting 
Water 
Resistance 
Dry-cleaning 
.Absorbency 
Porosity 
Boiling 
.4ging 


Not  all  fabrics  are  necessarily- 
subjected  to  all  of  these  tests.  Only 
those  tests  are  made  which  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  consumer  information  nec¬ 
essary-  to  proper  evaluation,  which 
means  tests  of  performance  and 
durability  and  comixjsition. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1927, 
Macy’s  had  employ^  chemists  to 
(Continued  on  t*age  80) 
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RANGE  OF  PROBLEM  INDICATED 
BY  CCSTOMER  COMPLAINTS 


BY  T.  L.  BLANKS 

Manager,  Merchandising  Dk’ision 
Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


VERY  few  things  are  as  funda¬ 
mental  to  good  merchandising 
as  the  quality  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  a  retailer  offers  to  his  custom¬ 
ers.  And  yet  most  over-the-counter 
merchandise  is  of  such  intricate  con¬ 
struction  that  its  quality  cannot  he 
determined  by  sight,  feel,  smell,  or 
taste  at  the  time  of  purchase.  But 
what  individual  could  determine  in 
one  short  lifetime  the  tested  quality 
of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
items  carried  in  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  that  go  to  fill  his  daily 
needs  in  order  to  discover  the  quali¬ 
ty  and  price  most  suited  to  his  in¬ 
come  ? 

Efforts  Towards  Serviceability 

In  response  to  this  need  for  def¬ 
inite  facts  concerning  the  ([ualities 
of  the  articles  offered  for  sale,  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  retailers  have  coop¬ 
erated  heroically  in  an  endeavor  to 
furnish  their  customers  with  authen¬ 
tic  information  regarding  the  ser¬ 
viceability  of  their  merchandise.  At 
the  recpiest  of  the  Xational  Retail 
Dry  Go<k1s  Association  the  Xational 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  commenc¬ 
ed  work  on  the  determination  of 
standard  specifications  for  testing 
and  rating  dress  fabrics  of  all  kinds. 
The  Committee  on  Standards  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  represent¬ 
ing  our  .Association,  is  cooperating 
with  the  Xational  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  in  this  project,  so  that  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  interests  will  he  fully  pro¬ 
tected  and  his  customer’s  needs  ade¬ 
quately  met  in  setting  the  standard 
requirements. 

.\  projxjsed  standard  has  been 
drawn  up,  and  a  general  conference 
has  l)een  called  for  10:00  .A.M.,  Sat¬ 
urday,  June  22,  1935,  in  the  East 
Lecture  Room,  Xational  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
order  that  the  proposed  standard 
may  be  adjusted  as  far  as  practi¬ 
cable  to  meet  the  desires  of  all  those 
directly  concerned.  The  standard  is 


designed  as  a  basis  of  understanding 
between  testing  laboratories  and 
clients  who  ref|uest  tests  on  dress 
fabrics.  Suggestions  from  te.xtile 
mills,  finishers,  converters,  dress 
manufacturers,  retailers,  textile  con¬ 
sultants  and  users  have  been  re- 
(jiiested  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
for  its  guidance  in  this  work. 

While  we  are  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  esthetic  and  style  fac¬ 
tors,  even  in  staple  articles,  they 
should  not  obscure  the  basis  for  eval¬ 
uating  those  fundamental  pro])er- 
ties  which  are  usually  of  far  more 
im])ortance  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  wise  expenditure  of  family  in¬ 
come.  For  example,  during  the  past 
season  many  new  fabrics  were  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public  in  both  our  piece 
goods  and  our  apparel  sections.  Re¬ 
jects  from  the  stores  state  that 
much  of  the  customer  dissatisfaction 
because  of  excessive  stretching  or 
shrinking  was  due  to  the  customers’ 
unfamiliarity  with  the  serviceabili¬ 
ty  (jualities  of  the  various  tyjies  of 
new  weaves,  rather  than  to  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  fabric  itself.  This  is  true 
of  cottons,  silks,  wools  and  syn¬ 
thetics. 

Instructions  for  L^se  Needed 

Customers’  com]daints.  sav  the 
stores,  have  been  largely  due  to  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  customer’s  part 
as  to  proper  laundering  methods, 
])articularly  where  ]iressing  with  too 
hot  an  iron  causes  material  to  dis¬ 
integrate.  More  extensive  research 
as  to  the  wearability,  serviceability, 
cleanahility  of  fabrics  must  he  car¬ 
ried  on  as  new  types  of  weaves  are 
brought  on  the  market,  to  furnish 
the  information  that  our  customers 
must  have  in  order  to  get  full  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  the  use  of  these  fab¬ 
rics.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  will  lie  saved  the  manufacturer 
and  retailer  annually  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  returns,  and  many  custom¬ 
ers  will  lie  saved  to  the  stores. 


through  the  avoidance  of  complaints 
by  means  of  a  better  understanding 
of  the  use  of  these  new  items. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  delve 
into  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
problem,  hut  rather  to  report  briefly 
some  of  the  customer  complaints 
which  stores  have  been  receiving 
lately  with  regard  to  unsatisfactory 
merchandise  service. 

.\  survey  made  by  the  .Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation  among 
its  member  stores  reveals  some  very 
interesting  facts  concerning  the 
fpiestion  of  serviceability  in  fabrics 
and  ready-to-wear  disclosed  by  cus¬ 
tomer  complaints  during  the  ])ast 
season.  W'hile  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  great  strides  that  have 
been  made  in  the  jiast  few  years  in 
the  direction  of  greater  satisfaction 
to  the  customer,  there  still  remains 
considerable  distance  yet  to  travel 
if  the  goal  set  by  those  interested 
in  the  problem  is  to  be  reached. 

Analysis  of  Complaints 

Much  of  the  trouble  that  custom¬ 
ers  are  experiencing  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  given 
sufficient  information  relative  to  the 
nature  of  the  fabric  and  the  type  of 
service  that  the  customer  can  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  from  the  fabric 
which  she  purchases.  Or  else  .she 
ignores  it.  Some  fabrics  by  their 
very  nature  are  intended  for  style 
only  and  not  for  utility.  Where  this 
information  is  not  impressed  upon 
the  customer’s  mind  at  the  time  of 
sale  the  service,  which  she  should 
never  have  expected  from  the  fab¬ 
ric,  is  not  realized.  The  results  in 
many  cases  in  a  return  and  a  dissat¬ 
isfied  customer. 

The  complaints  as  listed  by  the 
various  stores  in  the  .Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation  group 
show  that  they  run  pretty  much 
the  same,  regardless  of  the  location 
of  the  store. 

(Continued  on  page  81  ) 
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Giving  the  Customer 

GREATER  GLOVE  SATISFACTION 


IN'  order  to  obtain  for  the  custom¬ 
er  the  greatest  satisfaction  from 
the  use  of  gloves,  three  things 
must  l)e  taken  into  consideration. 
In  the  first  place  the  selection  of 
the  gloves  to  l)e  worn  should  he 
lased  on  due  consideration  of  the 
uses  and  occasions  for  which  the 
gloves  are  purchased.  After  the 
selection  of  type  and  style  has  lx?en 
made,  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  correct  fitting  of  the  gloves. 
Finally,  satisfaction  can  l)e  obtained 
only  if  the  gloves  are  given  the 
proper  care. 

The  projKT  glove  wardrobe 
should  I)e  the  customer’s  first  con¬ 
sideration,  for  it  is  neither  correct 
nor  economical  to  attempt  to  wear 
the  same  gloves  for  all  occasions 
and  uses.  Fine  delicate  gloves 
which  are  proper  and  suitable  for 
dress  occasions  are  not  sturdy 
enough  to  l)e  worn  for  driving  or 
s|K)rts  wear.  Conversely,  the  gloves 
which  would  be  suitable  for  heavy 
wear,  while  they  might  wear  satis¬ 
factorily  from  a  utility  standix)int, 
would  l)e  entirely  incorrect  for 
dress  or  street  wear. 

The  Glove  Wardrobe  Idea 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  pair  of 
appropriate  gloves  for  each  costume 
in  milady’s  wardrol)e.  And  in 
the  selection  of  the  glove  ward- 
rol)e,  proper  attention  should  lie 
given  to  the  texture  of  the  material 
as  well  as  to  the  style  and  ty]>e. 
Fine  delicate  textures  such  as  are 
found  in  fine  kidskin  gloves  are 
particularly  adapted  to  dress  occa¬ 
sions.  Coarser,  heavier  materials, 
such  as  pigskin  or  cape  gloves  are 
especially  desirable  for  sjwrts  wear 
or  driving. 

Merchants  should  promote  the 


Altman's  cooperates  this  year  with 
Procter  &  Gamble  to  guarantee 
washability  of  certain  summer 
wearing  apparel  and  fabrics.  Test¬ 
ed  merchandise  bears  the  ‘"Wash- 
tub  Tag"  which  is  made  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  an  extensive  display  and 
newspaper  promotion. 


BY  JAY  D.  RUNKLE 

B.  Altman  &  Co. 

“glove  wardrobe’’  idea  through 
proper  advertising  and  well  trained 
selling  organizations.  If  we  can 
train  our  salespeople  to  think  in 
terms  of  selling  glove  wardrobes 
instead  of  merely  selling  a  pair  of 
gloves,  we  shall  accomplish  unusual 
results  both  in  sales  and  in  custom¬ 
er  satisfaction.  This  method  of 
selling  must  not  he  approached 
from  the  viewpoint  of  merely 
lK)osting  the  sale  hut  rather  from 
the  customer’s  viewix)int  of  greater 
satisfaction. 

Glove  Fitting 

After  the  correct  tyjie  of  glove 
has  been  selected,  the  next  import¬ 
ant  consideration  is  the  fitting  of 
the  glove  to  the  hand.  From  the 
standix)int  of  serviceability  and 
satisfaction  this  deserves  much 
more  attention  than  is  commonly 
given  at  the  time  of  the  purchase. 
Every  feature  of  the  fitting  of  a 
glove  should  lie  carefully  consider¬ 
ed  :  the  length  of  the  hand  and  fing¬ 
ers,  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  and 
any  peculiarities  of  the  hand  which 
may  require  a  particular  type  of 
glove. 

Salesiieojde  need  special  training 
in  the  fitting  of  gloves.  The  great 


importance  of  proper  fit  must  be 
drilled  into  them  constantly  so  that 
they  do  not  become  careless  in  this 
respect.  They  must  be  taught  the 
two  great  fundamentals  of  fitting, 
which  are  that  the  gloves  must  feel 
comfortable  on  the  hand;  and  that 
the  gloves  should  fit  so  well  that 
there  is  no  undue  strain  on  any 
part  of  the  gloves. 

Fit  and  Serviceability 

Even  though  the  customer  may 
like  a  snug  fit,  the  glove  must  feel 
comfortable  on  the  hand  or  the 
customer  will  surely  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  glove.  Salespeople  should 
be  trained  to  guide  customers  in  the 
selection  of  gloves  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  they  do  not  buy  the  in¬ 
correct  sizes,  even  though  they  have 
fairly  definite  ideas  themselves 
al)out  the  size  they  want.  Then  if 
the  customer  is  to  receive  the  maxi¬ 
mum  satisfaction  from  the  use  of 
the  gloves,  no  part  of  the  glove 
should  show  undue  strain.  Unusual 
strain  on  certain  parts  of  a  glove 
will  cause  it  to  rip  or  tear  more 
quickly  than  anything  else,  and  spe¬ 
cial  care  must  l)e  taken  at  the  time 
of  the  fitting  to  avoid  this  difficulty. 

Customers  should  be  cautioned 
to  put  gloves  on  their  hands  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  fitted  by  the 
.salesperson.  The  glove  should  be 
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worked  on  the  fingers  first  and  then 
gently  worked  over  the  hand.  Un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  should  a  glove 
be  pulled  on  by  catching  the  wrist 
or  top  of  the  glove  and  pulling  the 
whole  glove  over  the  fingers  and 
hand. 

Washing  Instructions 

The  majority  of  gloves  today  are 
supposed  to  be  washable.  And  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  they  are 
washable  if  the  user  handles  the 
washing  processes  rather  skillfully. 
But  since  there  are  few  washing  ex¬ 
perts  among  our  customers,  it  may 
be  well  for  us  to  recommend  the 
use  of  a  reputable  dry  cleaner  in 
most  cases.  The  only  reason  for 
women  trying  to  wash  their  own 
goves  is  that  it  is  more  economical 
and  convenient,  that  is,  if  they  are 
skillful  enough  not  to  spoil  the 
gloves  in  the  washing  process.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  gloves 
will  look  more  like  new  after  they 
have  been  dry  cleaned  but  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  cleaning 
fluids  destroy  to  some  extent  the 
washability  of  the  leather  by  re¬ 
moving  some  of  the  washable  tan¬ 
nage.  Gloves  which  have  been 
cleaned  will  not  wash  as  well  as 
those  which  have  not  been  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  cleaning  process.  Doeskin 
gloves  are  an  exception,  and  will 
give  the  best  service  if  they  are 
washed  carefully  instead  of  dry 
cleaned. 

The  jiromotion  of  washable 
gloves  has  been  pushed  by  most 
stores  in  recent  years  primarily  be¬ 
cause  it  was  considered  the  smart 
way  to  promote  gloves.  Customer 
demand  was  built  up  by  stores  with 
a  promotional  slant;  and  in  most 
cases  a  severe  headache  resulted 
from  the  increased  number  of  re¬ 
turns.  It  may  be  well  for  us  to 
review  the  methods  we  have  been 
using  in  promoting  the  washability 
of  gloves. 

In  meeting  the  demand  that  has 
been  built  up  for  washable  gloves, 
we  must  do  several  things  to  in¬ 
crease  the  serviceability  of  such 
gloves  in  the  hands  of  the  custo¬ 
mer.  In  the  first  place,  the  mer¬ 
chant  has  the  responsibility  of  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  the  gloves  he  sells  as 
washable  have  been  tested  for 
washability.  Then  he  must  train  his 
salespoeple  in  the  art  of  washing 
gloves  so  that  they  can  advise  cus¬ 
tomers  properly  about  the  washing 
of  the  various  kinds  of  gloves  they 
are  handling.  Finally,  printed  wash¬ 
ing  instructions  should  be  prepared 
for  the  customers’  use. 

Everyone  who  sells  gloves  or  who 


uses  them  should  be  familiar  with 
the  following  methods  of  washing 
them ; 

1.  As  a  preliminary  precaution  . . 
make  sure  that  the  gloves 
are  supposed  to  be  washable. 

2.  Wash  gloves  frequently 
enough  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  grinding  into  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  material. 

3.  Prepare  a  basin  or  bowl  of 
lukewarm  water ;  not  hot 
water. 

4.  Use  a  pure  soap  such  as 
castile  or  Ivory,  or  soap 
flakes  to  make  a  good  rich 
suds  in  the  lukewarm  water 
before  putting  in  the  gloves. 

5.  The  gloves  may  be  soaked 
in  this  soapy  water  for  five 
minutes. 

6.  Squeeze  the  gloves  repeated¬ 
ly  in  the  hands  while  the 
gloves  are  immersed  in  the 
soapy  water  to  loosen  the 
dirt. 

7.  The  gloves  may  be  put  on 
the  hands  during  the  wash¬ 
ing  process,  but  if  this  is 
done  they  should  not  be 
rubbed  harshly  together. 

8.  In  cases  where  leather 
gloves  are  particularly  badly 
soiled,  use  a  soft  nail  brush 
or  sponge'  to  rub  the  spots 
that  need  it  most. 

N.  li.  Do  not  rub  the  gloves 
between  the  hands.  Squeeze 
them  in  the  hands  and  brush 
if  necessary. 

9.  After  the  gloves  are  clean, 

the  water  should  be  changed 
to  clear  lukewarm  water  and 
the  gloves  thoroughly  rinsed 
by  squeezing  in  the  hands  as 
in  the  washing  process.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  change 
the  water  two  or  three  times 
to  remove  all  the  dirty  soapy 
water.  This  part  of  the 

washing  is  very  important. 
Make  sure  that  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  rinsing  water 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
washing  w’ater. 

10.  After  the  gloves  are 

thoroughly  cleaned  and  rinsed 
the  excess  water  should  be 
removed  bv  squeezing  the 
gloves  tightly  between  the 
hands,  beginning  at  the  fing¬ 
er  tips,  and  then  rolling  them 
tightly  in  a  dry  turkish  towel. 
Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  glove  be  twisted 


or  wrung  either  in  the  hands 
or  in  any  other  manner. 

11.  Take  the  gloves  by  the  tops 
and  shake  them  briskly, 
then  blow  in  them  to  open 
the  fingers. 

12.  Lay  gloves  flat  on  a  dry 
turkish  towel  to  dry.  Make 
sure  that  they  are  not  near 
any  kind  of  artificial  heat 
such  as  a  radiator  or  in  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  They 
must  be  allowed  to  dry  slow¬ 
ly  at  normal  temperature. 
Never  hang  gloves  up  to  dry 
unless  hung  on  glove  drier 
frames. 

13.  In  the  case  of  leather  gloves, 
knead  them  between  the 
hands  just  before  they  are 
entirely  dried  and  finally  put 
on  the  hands  to  restore  their 
original  softness  and  shape. 
It  is  necessary  to  do  this 
while  there  is  still  enough 
moisture  in  them  to  make 
them  pliable. 

14.  Wash  only  one  pair  at  a  time 
in  a  water.  Use  entirely 
fresh  water  for  each  pair. 

15.  Do  not  attempt  to  wash  light 
colored  gloves  which  have 
dark  colored  trimmings.  The 
dark  colors  even  though  they 
are  ordinarily  washable  may 
run  or  “bleed”  enough  to 
ruin  the  lighter  colored  parts 
of  the  gloves.  Such  gloves 
should  be  dry  cleaned. 

Special  Cautions 

These  washing  instructions  may 
be  followed  for  all  kinds  of  wash¬ 
able  gloves,  whether  leather  or  fab¬ 
ric  material.  Fabric  gloves  may  l)e 
ironed  with  a  warm  iron.  In  the 
case  of  leather  gloves,  the  leather 
should  be  kneaded  to  restore  the 
pliability  and  softness  while  still 
slightly  damp. 

In  the  case  of  doeskin,  or  chamois 
gloves  the  leather  will  be  kept  soft¬ 
er  if  some  soap  is  left  in  the  glove. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  dip¬ 
ping  the  gloves  in  a  light  luke  warm 
suds  w’ater  after  they  have  been 
thoroughly  rinsed. 

•As  a  final  caution  in  the  use  of 
gloves,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
dark  colored  gloves  are  apt  to 
“crock”  or  rub  off  on  lighter  colored 
materials  even  when  dry.  The 
amount  of  the  crocking  varies,  but 
even  the  best  qualities  of  gloves 
will  crock  to  a  certain  extent.  There¬ 
fore,  care  must  be  taken  in  wearing 
such  gloves  with  white  or  pastel 
bags  or  near  other  light  colored  ma¬ 
terials. 
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IXSTRUCTIXG  SALESPERSONS 
ON  WEAR  AND  USE 


Favtuat  information  At  Time  of  Sale  Will  Ho  a  Long  Way 
Tou'ard  Solring  Serrieeabilitg  Ft^blem 

BY  LAURA  VAN  DOORN  HARTER 

Director  of  Education  and  Training 
Blooniingdale’s,  New  York 


The  training  of  salesiH*rsons  so 
that  they  may  intelligently  an¬ 
swer  customers’  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  serviceability  of  fabrics 
and  fabric  merchandise  involves 
three  steps. 

First — .Salespersons  nuust  be  taught 
to  apprehend  what  various  cus¬ 
tomers  may  consider  serviceabili¬ 
ty. 

Second  —  Salespersons  must  be 
taught  as  nearly  as  ix)ssible  com- 
jdete  factual  information  about 
the  merchandise  they  are  to  sell. 

Third — Salespersons  must  be  taught 
and  trained  to  present  the  mer¬ 
chandise  properly,  to  state  clear¬ 
ly  and  truthfully,  when  asked, 
how  the  merchandise  will  be  like¬ 
ly  to  react  to  wear  and  use.  and 
what  its  possessor  may  reasonably 
e.\i)ect  of  it  in  terms  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  and  .satisfaction. 

Requirements  Differ 

Customers’  standards  *  of  what 
constitutes  satisfactory  serviceal)ili- 
ty  differ. 

One  customer,  who  wishes  to 
present  a  certain  kind  of  aiqiear- 
ance  may  consider  a  very  i)eri.sh- 
ahle.  insubstantial  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  jx*rfectlv  serviceable  if  it 

does  for  her  what  she 

DEM.WDS  OF  IT — as,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  buys  the  e.xpensive, 
ultra-sheer  silk  stockings  made  and 
sold  for  one  wearing  only,  lie- 
cause  they  give  her  the  appearance 
she  desires,  is  quite  satisfied  with 
their  kind  and  degree  of  service¬ 
ability. 

-Xnother  jierson  may  not  consider 
merchandise  serviceable  unless  it 
endures  severe  usage  and  withstands 
hard  wear  for  a  long  time. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  custfimer-attitudes- 
of-mind.  but  by  analyses  of  their  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  showing  of  merchan¬ 


dise  the  salespersons  will  be  led  to 
perceive  the  significance  of  what  the 
customer  says  and  does  in  a  selling 
contact.  Understanding  thus  accptir- 
ed  will  enable  a  salesperson  to  know 
what  helpful  information  to  give  the 
customer  in  choosing  merchandise 
which  will  afford  the  required  ser¬ 
viceability. 

A  Training  Plan 

Teaching  factual  information 
about  fabrics  and  te.xtile  merchan¬ 
dise  is  comparatively  easy. 

Following  are  some  of  the  ways 
it  is  being  done  in  one  store; 

Train  salespersons  to  read  and 
memorize  information  on  manufac¬ 
turers’  labels  on  goods.  Many  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  testing  and  labeling 
merchandise  with  fibre  c«)ntent,  and 
directi<ms  for  precautions  which 
will  protect  their  product  from 
almse  that  may  impair  or  limit  its 
serviceahility.  ^lanufacturers  shoidd 
be  encouraged  in  this  practice.  It 
assists  in  selling  for  serviceability. 

Buyers  are  inquiring  more  thor¬ 
oughly  into  what  may  he  expected 
of  the  goods  they  offer  for  sale. 
They  are  requiring  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  test  any  doubtful  merchandise 
before  they  buy  it,  and  they  are 
having  their  marking  department  at¬ 
tach  to  piece  goods  and  other  fab¬ 
ric  merchandise,  string  hags,  i>in 
tickets,  and  gum  lal)els  telling  the 
name  of  the  fabric  and  its  basic 
textile-fibre-content.  Then  they 
coach  their  selling  force  on  what 
they  may  say  of  the  serviceability 
characteristics  of  the  merchandise. 

When  a  customer’s  complaint 
justifies  it,  the  buyer  sends  to  a  test¬ 
ing  laboratory  any  merchandise  that 
comes  under  question.  The  results 
of  such  testing  are  passed  on  to 
salespersons.  Any  salesjjerson  who 
requests  it  can  have  a  simple  test 
made  by  the  Educational  De])art- 
ment  to  identify  the  fibre  content 
of  a  fabric. 


Once  a  week  the  buyer  or  assist- 
tant  holds  a  meeting  in  which  fac¬ 
tual  information  about  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  its  serviceability  signifi¬ 
cance  is  the  topic.  Notes  are  taken 
by  a  memlier  of  the  group,  and 
sent  to  the  Training  Department  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  later  meet¬ 
ings  if  necessary. 

When  new  merchandise  is  receiv¬ 
ed,  the  buyer  calls  the  salespersons 
together,  tells  them  alxmt  it,  an¬ 
swers  their  questions,  and  prepares 
them  for  selling  it  intelligently. 

The  Educational  Director  care¬ 
fully  marks  and  underlines  the  in¬ 
formational  points  of  articles  in  cur¬ 
rent  fashion  magazines,  trade  pap¬ 
ers,  printed  folders,  Ixjoklets, 
fashion  sheets,  etc.,  and  pastes  each 
on  a  paper  with  a  typed  heading 
w’hich  says;  “Read  marked  articles 
carefully,  and  pass  this  to  the  next 
coworker  in  your  division  who  will 
])ass  it  along.  When  no  one  can 
1)'..“  found  who  hasn’t  read  it,  send 
it  back  by  Store  Mail  to  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Department’’. 

Such  printed  matter  returns  with 
many  signatures  on  each  piece  show¬ 
ing  who  read  it.  It  is  then  put  into 
circulation  again  if  it  hasn’t  reached 
all  who  should  have  had  it. 

Checking  tip 

l,ater  the  Educational  Director 
may  hold  meetings,  or  a  written  test 
based  on  the  subject  or  may  spot- 
check  by  asking  questions  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  see  whether  they  remem¬ 
ber  what  they  read.  By  this  work, 
the  buyers,  assistants,  and  the 
salesforce  are  helped  in  keeping  up 
to  date  on  what  is  being  demanded, 
on  fashion  trends,  and  on  what  is 
in  the  market. 

In  yardage  departments,  a  sales- 
l)erson  is  appointed  to  conduct  a 
merchandise  information  meeting 
each  week.  Written  questions  are 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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INTERESTED  RETAILERS!  There  ii^^ 
being  sure  that  the  task  of  dyeing,  piil 
or  finishing  has  been  delegated  to  o 
able  finishing  firm.  If  you  want  to  I 
customers — and  keep  them  happy-i 
on — "  Finish  by  United." 

THE  UNITED  PIECE  DYE  WOI 

LODI,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK  OFFKE 1 1 M  MADISON  A  VC.  “  MILLSi  LODI.  HAWTHORNE  AW 


DYItS,  PRINTIRS.  PINISHiRS  OF  TEXTILE  PARRICS  IN  THE  PIECE  •  SCIENTIFIC  WEIGHTING  *  SI 
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intcristeo  retailers 


WANTED 


FABRIC  SERVICEABILITY 

BEGINS  WITH  THE  YARN 


BY  JOHN  A.  SPOONER 
Merchandising  Director, 
The  Fiscose  Company 


The  old  adage  of  the  chain  and 
its  weakest  link  applies  etjually 
to  fabrics  and  their  yarn  con¬ 
tent.  There  are  undoubtedly  thou¬ 
sands  of  fabrics  of  ix)or  construc¬ 
tion  made  from  very  fine  yarns  but 
it  is  rarely  indeed  that  one  comes 
across  a  fine  fabric  woven  of  in¬ 
ferior  yarn. 

Because  rayon  is  a  newcomer  in 
the  te.xtile  field  and  is  continually 
being  imi)roved  and  developed  by 
exi)ert  technicians  it  is  important 
that  rayon  weavers  and  converters 
consider  the  source  and  integrity  of 
the  rayon  yarns  which  they  use. 

\X  eaver  to  Consumer 

The  N’iscose  Company  has  long 
been  aware  of  this  need  for  basic 
assurance  on  the  jiart  of  weavers 
and  converters  and  has  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  insure  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction  at  the  source  of  prcxluc- 
tion.  Through  years  of  study  and 
experimentation  they  have  developed 
Crown  Rayon  yarn  to  such  a  jioint 
of  versatility  that  there  need  l)e  no 
compromise  on  the  part  of  the  weav¬ 
er — that  is,  there  are  deniers  and 
filaments  to  meet  every  possible 
need ;  the  five  plants  of  The  Viscose 
Company  make  it  possible  to  have 
generally  available  a  supply  of  the 
particular  yarn  needed,  making  it 
possible  for  the  weaver  to  maintain 
fabric  uniformity;  and  because  of 
this  volume  production  it  is  possible 
for  the  converters  to  have  a  gener¬ 
ous  supply  of  greige  goods  on  hand. 
A  staff  of  technicians  cooperate  with 
the  weavers  to  prevent  plant  tie-ups 
due  to  technical  weaving  difficulties. 

But  The  X’iscose  Company  have 
not  let  their  service  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  consumers  end  with  the 
technical  {perfection  of  their  yarn. 
Believing  completely  in  the  necessity 
of  quality  assurance  and  fabric  in¬ 
tegrity  The  \’iscose  Company 
bridges  the  gap  Ipetween  the  weaver 
and  the  ultimate  consumer  with  the 
mark  of  Crown  Tested  Quality. 

This  mark  of  quality  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  plan  that  was  first  con¬ 
ceived  six  years  ago — The  Crown 


Quality  Control  Plan.  At  that  time 
it  was  clearly  recognized  by  The 
\Tscose  Company  that  the  cutters, 
the  retail  stores,  and  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  rayon  fabrics  might, 
with  gocxl  reason,  demand  some  as¬ 
surance  of  quality  and  dependabili¬ 
ty  in  the  fabrics  which  they  bought. 
Rayon  at  that  time  was  still  very 
much  of  an  unknown  quantity. 
Many  undependable  manufacturers 
of  fabrics  were  attenqpting  to  ride 
in  on  the  tide  of  the  rayon  boom. 
The  result  was  that  the  market  was 
flooded  with  rayon  merchandise  of 
(luestionable  character. 

Knowing  that  Crown  Rayon  was 
among  the  finest  yarns  being  pro¬ 
duced  at  that  time  The  Viscose 
Comipany  decided  that  the  only  way 
to  assure  itself  that  these  yarns 
would  l)e  identified  with  conqdete 
dejpendahility  and  integrity  was  to 
follow  through  on  the  ultimate  pnxl- 
uct.  So  the  Crown  Quality  Con¬ 
trol  Plan  was  conceived.  Under  the 
Crown  Quality  Control  Plan  there 
is  a  complete  follow-through  from 
yarn  creator  to  the  finished  pnpduct. 
Fabrics  created  of  Crown  Rayon 
yarns  are.  if  the  manufacturer 
wishes  the  fabric  to  l)ear  the  mark 
of  Crown  Tested  Quality,  submit¬ 
ted  to  The  Viscose  Company  to  be 
tested  by  the  Better  Fabrics  Test¬ 
ing  Bureau,  the  official  laboratory 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  There  the  fabrics  are 
tested  for  construction,  slippage, 
color  fastness  and  washahility  or 
dry-cleanability.  If  they  measure  iqp 
to  the  sjpecifications  of  the  lalxpra- 
tory  the  fabrics  are  awarded  the 
mark  of  Crown  Tested  Quality. 

A  New  Consumer  Demand 

That  this  plan  has  lx?en  success¬ 
ful  has  l)een  proved  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  numlper  of  weavers  and  con¬ 
verters  who  have  exhibited  interest 
in  it  and  have  adopted  it  during  the 
Tpast  six  years  of  its  oix*ration.  Re¬ 
tail  stores  have  come  to  realize  the 
need  for  offering  their  customers 
fabrics  and  merchandise  made  of 
fabrics  that  have  behind  them  quali¬ 


JOH>  A,  Spoone* 


ty  assurance.  The  day  is  past  when 
a  retail  store  customer  will  buy 
blindly  without  any  idea  of  what 
she  is  purchasing.  The  change  in 
buying  habits  has  Ipeen  brought 
about  by  two  unrelated  causes:  the 
depression  and  national  advertising. 
The  depression,  Ipecause  women  can 
no  longer  afford  untrustworthy  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  national  advertising 
lx;cause  it  is  doing  a  suiJerb  job  in 
educating  consumers  everywhere 
about  merchandise  which  is  avail¬ 
able  in  retail  stores. 

The  mark  of  Crown  Tested  Quali¬ 
ty  which  apipears  on  all  Crown 
Rayon  merchan<lise  that  has  Ipeen 
officially  tested  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  safe  buying  guide  to  the  consum¬ 
er,  and  is  advertised  as  such.  Women 
are  l)eginning  to  look  for  it  when 
they  buy — and  more  and  more 
stores  are  featuring  it. 

Sales  Value  of  Serviceability 

There  is  little  doubt  that  retail¬ 
ers  and  merchandisers  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  where  rayon  merchandise  is 
sold  are  recognizing  the  sales  value 
in  the  mark  of  Crown  Tested  Quali¬ 
ty.  This  has  lieen  proved  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  voluntary  advertising  by 
stores  of  merchandise  bearing  this 
identifying  mark  and  by  the  numlier 
of  special  Crown  Tested  Quality 
piece  goods  and  curtain  and  drapery 
sections  that  have  been  opened  by 
leading  retail  stores  throughout  the 
country. 
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‘EVERY  WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GARMENT  IN  MY 
FALL  LINE  IS  MADE  OF  PRE-SHRUNK  MATERIALS/ 


FABRICS  ARE  KXOWX 
BY  THEIR  LABELS  .  .  . 


SER\  ICEABILITY,  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  quality, 
is  today  a  major  factor  in  mer¬ 
chandising.  After  an  era  of  buying 
and  selling  in  which  price  was  vir¬ 
tually  the  sole  consideration,  the 
consumer,  while  still  price  con¬ 
scious,  is  now  thinking  in  terms  of 
quality-at-a-price. 

How  will  it  wear.*  is  a  question 
the  retailer  is  called  upon  to  answer 
many  times  daily.  Glittering  gen¬ 
eralities  or  evasive  replies  or  wrong 
answers  do  not  make  for  consumer 
satisfaction.  The  customer  who 
wants  facts  about  the  unseen  quali¬ 
ties  or  hidden  values  of  the  fabric 
or  wearing  apparel  under  consider¬ 
ation — wants  nothing  less  than 
facts. 

Telling  the  Consumer 

Both  manufacturers  and  retailers 
are  aware  of  this  growing  trend  to¬ 
ward  quality-buying,  and  both  are 
striving  to  translate  serviceability 
factors  into  simple  non-technical 
facts  and  to  make  this  information 
available  at  the  point  of  sale,  if 
possible  in  printed  form — such  as 
labels,  tags,  flyers,  etc. 

VVTen  it  is  realized  that  produc¬ 
tion  of  synthetic  fibers  will  this 
year  approach  a  world  total  of  a 
billion  pounds,  and  that  merchan¬ 
dise  made  of  these  fibers  composes 
a  high  and  growing  percentage  of 


BY  THEODORE  WOOD 
American  Bemberg  Corporation 

sales  in  so  many  departments  of  the 
retail  store,  it  is  apparent  that  seri¬ 
ous  effort  should  be  made  by  buy¬ 
ers  to  determine  the  specific  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  various  types  of 
synthetic  fibers.  Customers  like  to 
be  told  why  a  particular  garment  is 
a  good  bet,  and  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  it  in  wear.  The  answers 
dejjend  in  large  measure  upon  the 
fiber  of  which  the  fabric  is  loomed. 

Minimizing  Adjustments 

An  increasing  number  of  stores 
have  found  that  buyer  confidence 
is  definitely  increased  when  specific 
qualities  of  the  merchandise  such 
as  launderability,  dry  cleaning 
properties,  shrinkage,  color  fast¬ 
ness,  and  tensile  strength  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  wrinkling  or  perspira¬ 
tion-stain  are  set  forth  on  the  basis 
of  laboratory  tests. 

When  the  woman  has  these  facts 
before  her,  she  is  in  a  position  to 
evaluate  the  merchandise  much 
more  intelligently,  with  the  purpose 
in  mind  to  which  she  expects  to  put 
it.  Complaints  and  returns  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  Tags  carry¬ 
ing  information  of  this  nature, 
backed  up  by  laboratory  tests,  are 
far  more  in  evidence  this  year  in 


ready-to-wear  departments  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Demand  for  Identification 

Five  years  ago  American  Bem¬ 
berg  Corporation  found  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  generally  in¬ 
different  to  the  use  of  labels  and 
tags  identifying  the  fiber  content  of 
fabrics  of  merchandise  as  “made  of 
Bemberg”.  They  had  little  real  in¬ 
terest  in  tags  setting  forth  the 
properties  of  the  yarn  as  these  were 
reflected  in  the  finished  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  which  advised  the  con¬ 
sumer  that  the  particular  fabric 
could  be  laundered  or  dry  cleaned 
without  special  care  and  ironed 
with  a  hot  iron.  Today  our  com¬ 
pany  is  flooded  with  requests  for 
labels  and  tags  carrying  this  infor¬ 
mation.  A  number  of  important 
retailers  now  insist  that  their  man¬ 
ufacturers  so  label  and  tag  gar¬ 
ments.  Why?  Because  these  labels 
and  tags  are  specific  assurance,  at¬ 
tested  by  laboratory  findings,  of  the 
serviceability  which  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  merchandise. 

Manufacturers  and  retail  stores 
selling  dresses,  underwear  and 
gloves  of  Bemberg  have  set  a  lively 
pace  along  these  lines.  Millions  of 
labels  and  tags  identifying  the  gar¬ 
ment  as  “Made  of  Bemberg”  have 
been  provided  to  accredited  manu- 
{Continued  on  page  84) 


R.  H.  Macy  window  display  of  underwear  of  Bemberg  yam, 
illustrating  trend  toward  fabric  identification. 
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SERVICEABILITY 

in  wmhahles 
means  quality  plus  care 


Your  problem  is  ours.  Over  60%  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  you  sell  depends,  for  its  serviceability,  on  its 
washability. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company  is  doing  everything 
in  its  power  to  help  you  there.  This  Spring  we 
have  tested  for  washability  over  a  thousand  fabrics 
and  many  garments  for  manufacturers  and  retailers! 

May  we  extend  to  you  our  help  in  testing  the 
washability  of  any  merchandise  you  question? . . . 
Either  as  to  the  washability  of  the  merchandise 
itself,  or  to  the  proper  method  of  washing  it? 


do  much  to  increase  the  serviceability  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  you  sell. 

Still  further:  Procter  &  Gamble  makes  available 
to  you  12  leaflets,  each  giving  correct  washing 
instructions  for  different  classifications  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Most  of  your  complaints  and  returns  of  washables 
come  from  three  major  causes:  poor  quality,  use  of 
strong  soap  and  wrong  tvashing  methods.  You’re 
watching  the  first ...  let  us  help  you  with  the  second 
and  third  with  these  Ivory  washing  leaflets. 


From  confidence  gained  in  tests  like  these,  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  goods  you  sell — Skinner,  Truhu, 
Vanta,  Botany,  Gotham  and  many  other  well- 
known  firms — recommend  washing  their  fine  mer¬ 
chandise  in  Ivory  Flakes . . .  mild,  gentle,  safe . . . 
"99  44/100  o/o  Pure.  ” 

But  Procter  &  Gamble  and  Ivory  do  more  for  you! 
In  stores,  schools  and  before  women’s  clubs  through¬ 
out  the  country,  textile  experts  of  Ivorydale  are 
continually  teaching  proper  care  of  washable  mer¬ 
chandise.  Sound,  widespread  knowledge  of  correct 
washing  methods  for  new  and  old  fabrics — thorough 
understanding  of  the  dangers  of  strong  soap — will 


Your  customers  trust  Ivory.  For  75  years  women 
have  had  confidence  in  Ivory  as  the  safest  care 
for  their  fine  washables. 

Let  Ivory  help  you  cut  down  on  complaints  and 
returns.  For  any  of  the  services  suggested  here, 
address  Miss  Elizabeth  Chadwick,  Procter  &  Gamble 
Fashion  Representative,  122  East  42nd  Street, 
26lh  Floor,  New  York  City. 


SAFETY  IN 
THE  BIG 
BLUE  BOX! 


9944/. 


100 


%  pure 
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WOULD  SET  MINIMUM 
STANDARDS 

Silk  Manuiaetnrer  Believes  It  Praetieal  to 
Compel  Definite  Tests  to  Insure  Serrieenbility 


Retailers  and  dress  manu¬ 
facturers  alike,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  be  so  “fed  uj)”  with  labels 
or  marks  of  identification  of  every 
description,  that  even  the  mention 
of  a  label  must  be  anathema  to  them. 
We  have  bad  our  N.R.A.  tags,  As¬ 
sociation  or  (luild  labels,  yarn  man¬ 
ufacturers’  labels,  and  trade  marks 
of  dress  or  fabric  producers.  .Ml 
these  identification  marks  were 
supiKtsed  to  ])rotect  the  buyer,  and 
esjjecially  the  ultimate  consumer,  in 
regard  to  the  serviceability  of  the 
fabrics  .so  tagged.  But  sad  to  re¬ 
late,  the  old  adage  “caveat  emptor” 
(let  the  buyer  beware)  has  been 
more  true  in  this  “age  of  labels” 
than  ever  l)efore. 

The  Purpose  of  Labels 

In  recent  years  the  severity  of 
com))etition  among  the  various 
te.xtiles  has  greatly  increased  the 
multi])licity  of  dubious  claims  re¬ 
garding  wearability,  dye  fastness, 
shrinkage,  etc.  In  the  s])ring  and 
summer  months,  when  your  women 
customers  are  especially  interested 
in  the  subject  of  washability  and 
color  fastness,  and  competitive  fab¬ 
rics  are  loudly  ])roclaiming  their 
supremacy  in  respect  to  these  attri¬ 
butes.  no  rival  cloth  could  hold  its 
market  without  making  similar 
claims — or  such  at  least  seems  to 
have  been  the  thought  back  of  the 
wild  superlatives  used  in  much  fab¬ 
ric  advertising  today,  regardless  of 
the  absurdity  of  many  of  these 
claims. 

The  truth  is  surely  jdain  enough, 
that  our  labels  have  had  but  one 
object,  to  promote  the  sale  of  the 
yarn,  fabric  or  garment  sold  to  the 
retailer  by  the  manufacturer,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  satisfaction,  or  lack 
of  it,  to  the  retailer’s  customer.  Pro¬ 
moters  of  silk  as  against  synthetic 
yams,  or  of  pure  dye  fabrics  versus 
weighted,  would  have  you  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  a  jxiorly  con.structed 
fabric  will  “slip”,  pull  at  the  seams, 
crack  or  shrink,  no  matter  what 
yarn  may  l)e  used,  while  ix)or  dye- 


BY  STEPHEN  A.  WALSER 
L't  I  ’icc  President 
The  Selm’arcenbach  Huber  Co. 

ing  or  imj)ro])er  finishing  will  not 
l)roduce  a  washable  material  what¬ 
ever  the  cost  of  the  fabric.  com¬ 
petent  dyer  can  weight  a  ])ro])erly 
constructed  cloth  as  high  as  125% 
and  produce  a  more  serviceable  fab¬ 
ric  than  a  less  capable  dyer  could 
do  with  the  same  article  weighted 
only  50%. 

Cooperative  Efforts 

It  was.  therefore,  with  a  feeling 
of  relief  that  the  writer  first  heard 
of  Mr.  ,\l)ercrombie’s  .suggestion 
that  a  group  rejtresenting  fabric 
manufacturers,  converters,  whole¬ 
salers.  dress  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  l)e  formed  for  the  ]nir|K)se 
of  determining  the  essential  items 
constituting  serviceability  of  fabrics, 
establishing  certain  standard  tests 
for  “proving”  a  fabric,  and  finally 
devising  ways  and  means  of  identi¬ 
fying  the  grade  of  serviceability 
found  in  the  fabrics  so  tested. 

The  Committee  started  with  the 
assumption  that  while  style  and 
beauty  play  an  imjxjrtant  role  in 
fabrics,  wearability  is  still  a  very 
im])ortant  factor.  esi)ecially  in  this 
day  of  activity  for  women,  driving 
their  own  cars,  indulging  in  sports, 
or  taking  their  part  in  business,  the 
])rofessions  or  i>olitics.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  while  the  woman  with  taste  can 
easily  enough  see  with  her  own  eyes 
whether  a  fabric  is  l)eautiful,  and 
if  a  reader  of  any  of  the  numerous 
style  magazines,  can  likewise  deter¬ 
mine  quickly  if  an  article  is  in  style, 
to  determine  its  serviceability  she 
must  actually  wear  the  garment  to 
Ik?  made  from  the  fabric. 

The  Schwarzenlach  Hul)er  Co. 
has  produced  fabrics  for  a  wide 
variety  of  trades  catering  to  men, 
women  and  children,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  and  in  many  of 
these  trades  definite  sjK?cifications 
have  l)een  .set  up  to  guide  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  to  protect  the  buyer. 
Thus  in  making  cloth  for  .Army  and 


Navy  ])arachutes  it  is  necessary  that 
we  meet  definite  tests  for  weight, 
strength  and  ]X)rosity.  Fabrics  made 
for  the  umbrella  manufacturer  are 
constantly  submitted  to  tests  for 
water  impermeability  under  pres¬ 
sure,  while  drai)ery  fabrics  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  tests  for  sunfastness.  Like¬ 
wise  manufacturers  of  men’s  shirts 
must  lie  assured  of  absolute  washa¬ 
bility.  Many  other  trades  which  have 
definite  sjiecifications  for  service¬ 
ability  could  lie  mentioned.  Is  there 
any  .sound  reason  why  in  Dress  Fab¬ 
rics,  the  largest  category  in  the  fine 
fabrics  field,  we  should  not  deter¬ 
mine  the  minimum  requirements  for 
serviceability  and  insist  that  fabrics 
claiming  excellence  in  wearability, 
washability,  sunfastness,  etc.,  etc. 
should  meet  these  specifications  and 
jirove  their  right  to  these  claims? 

The  Future 

The  writer  feels  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Serviceability  has  made  def¬ 
inite  progress  in  its  work  and  will 
shortly  lie  able  to  submit  a  construc¬ 
tive  refxirt  to  the  various  trades 
which  it  represents.  He  is  less  con¬ 
fident.  however,  of  the  possibility  of 
securing  the  support  of  all  these 
trades  and  of  actually  putting  its 
recommendations  into  j)ractice.  The 
N.R..\.  has  shown  that  the  “chisel- 
er”  is  always  with  us.  Fabrics  which 
on  a  damp  day  shrink  an  inch 
or  two  on  the  manufacturers’ 
shelves,  will,  I  fear,  continue  to  l)e 
advertised  and  sold  as  strictly  wash¬ 
able.  Beautiful  cloths,  which  have 
never  been  submitted  to  any  prac¬ 
tical  tests,  will  continue  to  sell  on 
a])])earance  whether  they  take  the 
needle  or  not.  Possibly  the  support 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
could  lie  secured  to  enforce  adoption 
and  compliance  with  a  “code  of  ser¬ 
viceability”. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  efforts,  however,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  manufacturer  and  the 
smart  retailer  will  more  and  more, 
as  a  matter  of  good  business  jwlicy. 
lie  obliged  to  feature  fabrics  tested 
for  serviceability. 
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servicea 


synonymo 


the  are  made 

spun  by  —  only 

there  —  only  fiber 

dependability  WF' 
for 

When  he  entrusts 

to  Silk.  You  can  safely  your 

reputation  also.  Just  as  the  W  H 

do,  you  can  depend  upon  Silk's  strength  and  F»  _ ^.^SUHIIHHii^l^lH 

elasticity.  Those  qualities  are  fiber  deep.  They 

mean  that  your  merchandise  will  keep  its  shape  and  appearance  in  your  store.  They  mean  wearability,  cleanability  —  all  the 
things  that  spell  serviceability  for  your  customers. 

Stores  that  are  seriously  interested  in  fabric  serviceability  are  making  certain  that  they  get  Silk  —  PURE  SILK.  And  they 
feature  this  merchandise  as  PURE  SILK  when  they  sell  it,  for  their  customers’  information  and  peace  of  mind  and  for  their  own 
protection  and  profit. 


•  IDENTIFY  YOUR  PURE  SILK  MERCHANDISE  WITH  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  LABEL 


•  Make  your  plans  now  for  your  store's  participation  in  The  Silk  Parade  of  1935,  a  nationwide 
promotion  of  Silk  and  Silk  merchandise.  The  dates:  September  23  to  28. 
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WHO  Shall  Gnaraniee 
SERVICEABILITY  ? 


BY  SAMUEL  ZAHN 
President,  International  Dress  Co.,  Inc. 
Chairman,  Dress  Creators’  League  of  America,  Inc. 


From  any  impartial  standpoint, 
as  well  as  from  my  ]X)int  of 
view  of  a  dress  manufacturer, 
responsibility  for  the  serviceability 
of  fabrics  must  l)e  laid  directly  at 
the  do(jrstep  of  the  mill  and  the  con¬ 
verter.  It  is  only  logical  that  those 
who  pr(xluce  and  convert  textiles 
should  guarantee  the  wearing  finali¬ 
ties  of  their  output,  as  eventually 
utilized  by  the  consumer  in  normal 
service.  The  cutter-up  does  not 
manufacture  fabrics  —  why  then 
should  he  have  to  w’arrant  them  ? 
Just  as  it  is  the  garment  resource’s 
function  to  insure  a  well-defined 
degree  of  workmanship  in  his  mer¬ 
chandise,  so  is  it  in  order  that  the 
fabric  man  l)e  answerable  for  the 
performance  of  the  material  which 
leaves  his  hands. 

Manufacturer’s  Responsibility 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  ready- 
to-wear  firm  is  absolved  of  all  fault 
in  connection  with  the  apparel  mar¬ 
keted  under  its  name.  Of  course,  it 
should  carefully  ascertain  whether 
durable  fabrics  are  being  obtained; 
or,  if  the  nature  of  the  material 
prevents  attainment  of  this  end, 
whether  the  lack  of  serviceability  is 
conceded  by  the  mill  and  converter. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  there  is  a  market  for  jierish- 
able  goods.  But — and  this  point  is 
worthy  of  special  emphasis — they 
should  l)e  sold  as  such  and  not  as 
“washable”,  to  enumerate  one  term 
which  is  very  often  twisted  beyond 
all  semblance  of  truth.  After  all, 
any  material  is  washable,  if  the  ex¬ 
act  dictionary  meaning  of  the  word 
is  to  be  accepted,  but  the  question 
Js:  “Is  it  washable  in  construc¬ 
tion^”  U])on  this  query  hinges  such 
others  as  “Is  the  color  fast?”  and 
“Will  it  shrink?”  In  connection 
with  the  problem  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  dyes  are  washable,  the  ap- 
l)arel  i)roducer  should  take  pains  to 
veer  away  from  cheap  dyeing  oper- 


Samuel  Zahn 


ations  which,  in  themselves,  contri- 
))Ute  toward  numerous  returns. 
Then,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  that  certain  fabrics  have  dif¬ 
ferent  dyeing  requirements.  In  the 
case  of  a  crepe,  let  us  say,  the  thing 
to  know  is  its  intended  usage — 
whether  for  evening  wear  or  for 
daytime.  The  same  crepe  should 
not  be  used  for  both  occasions. 

The  coat  industry  once  had  dis- 
apjx)inting  experiences  with  lus¬ 
trous  pile  fabrics  which  s|X)tted 
easily — a  fact  that  was  not  gener¬ 
ally  discovered  until  the  consumers 
began  bringing  back  the  garments 
to  the  stores.  The  dress  trade  has 
suffered  similarly  with  frocks  made 
of  transparent  velvet.  The  time  to 
ascertain  weaknes.ses  of  this  kind 
is  before  the  merchandise  is  sold, 
not  after.  Armed  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  knowledge :  that  such-and- 
such  a  material  is  not  for  heavy 
duty  wear;  that  it  may  l)e  used  only 
for  certain  purjwses ;  that,  lieing 
essentially  a  style  item,  strength  and 
length  of  service  have  l)een  subor¬ 
dinated  to  beauty  and  fashion,  the 
garment  manufacturer  would  then 


l)e  able  to  transmit  this  information 
to  the  retailer  who,  in  turn,  could 
advise  his  customers  accordingly. 

Many  textile  houses  assert  that 
the  cutters-up  have  ears  and  eyes 
only  for  price  and  style — that  they 
are  apparently  not  at  all  interested 
in  compt)sition  and  jxjtential  wear. 
But  what  has  this  premise  to  do 
with  the  obligation  of  the  mill  and 
the  converter  to  the  various  outlets 
for  their  wares?  At  the  same  time, 
there  must  l)e  considered  the  fact 
that,  as  at  present  constituted,  the 
garment  purveyor  wIkj  mentions 
lack  of  serviceability  in  a  certain 
fabric  is  placing  himself  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  competing  with  an¬ 
other  firm  which,  knowingly  or  not, 
ignores  the  subject. 

Fabric  Standards  Needed 

Nevertheless,  we  are  confronted 
with  indisputable  evidence  that 
every  legitimate  ready-to-wear  pro¬ 
ducer  would  sooner  sell  serviceable 
than  unserviceable  merchandise. 
The  answer  to  the  entire  question 
would  therefore  appear  to  lx;  defi¬ 
nite  determination  of  standards  in 
the  fabrics  before  they  leave  the 
makers’  plants.  In  all  sound  rea¬ 
soning,  the  mill  and  the  converter 
cannot  lie  jiermitted  to  “pass  the 
buck”  to  the  cutter-up,  to  the  re¬ 
tailer,  and  even  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  Certainly,  “let  the  buyer  lie- 
ware”  should  not  be  allowed  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  purchasing  public  which 
lias  had  no  control  in  any  of  the 
stages  of  manufacture  of  the  gar¬ 
ment.  Even  though  people  have 
gained  mightily  in  buying  astute¬ 
ness  during  the  past  few  years  of 
economic  instability,  they  are  still 
not  competent  to  cope  with  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  judging  the  service¬ 
ability  of  the  goods  they  may  be  in¬ 
specting  at  the  moment.  The  retail 
buyer’s  technical  knowledge  will 
not  avail  either  in  this  regard.  Nor, 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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AQUA-SEC 

ADDS  SERVICEABILITY 


IT  MAKES  FABRICS 

Water-spot  proof 
Perspiration-stain  resistant 

Are  You  offering  these  two  guarantees  of  service 
that  delight  every  woman  who  is  looking  for  value? 
Many  successful  merchants  are  spreading  the  Aqua- 
Sec  assurance  of  serviceability  throughout  the  whole 
store  .  .  .  letting  it  do  a  selling  joh  for  them  on  every¬ 
thing  from  Luggage  to  Lingerie. 

F or  highest  quality  all  processing  on  silks,  rayons, 
etc.,  done  by  the  United  Piece  Dye  Works. 


•  READY-TO-WEAR 

•  HANDBAGS 

•  SCARFS 

•  BELTS 

•  MILLINERY 

•  NECKTIES 

•  COAT  LININGS 

•  WOOL  FABRICS 

•  SILK  FABRICS 

•  ACETATE  FABRICS 

•  LINGERIE 

•  STOCKINGS 

•  FABRIC  SHOES 

•  CURTAINS 

•  DRAPERIES 

•  LUGGAGE 


AQUA-SEC  CORP. 

RKO  BUILDING  -  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER  -  NEW  YORK 
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Servieeahitity  Activities  of  the 
BETTER  BUSINESS  BUREAU 


An  article  is  “serviceable”  when 
it  j^ives  reasonable,  durable,  ad¬ 
vantageous  use  or  wear,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  money  expend¬ 
ed,  for  the  purpose  intended.  In 
fact,  serviceal)ility  is  the  gauge  by 
which  the  customer  determines  if  he 
lias  received  his  money’s  worth,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  the  purchase 
is  made  with  regard  to  serviceabili¬ 
ty.  Except  where  it  may  be  actually 
measured,  the  degree  of  serviceabili¬ 
ty  dejiends  upon  ojiinion,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  care  and  use,  and  many  un¬ 
controllable  elements.  To  a  great  e.x- 
tent,  however,  it  depends  upon  skill 
in  making  and  selling  articles,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  public  demand,  which 
will  give  reasonably  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice,  provided  manufacturers  and 
retailers  can  make  a  profit  at  the 
price  which  the  jHiblic  will  pay. 
W  hile  there  will  always  lie  various 
grades  of  merchandise,  with  relative 
degrees  of  serviceability,  the  sale  of 
serviceable  merchandise  in  any 
grade  is  hamj)ered  by  the  sale  of 
inferior  merchandise  by  various 
forms  of  unfair  competition, 'includ¬ 
ing  false  or  misleading  advertising 
or  selling  methods. 

Stopping  Misrepresentation 

Every  sale  of  unserviceable  mer¬ 
chandise  displaces  a  sale  of  service¬ 
able  merchandise.  Quite  generally 
the  sale  of  a  worthless  or  inferior 
article  is  dependent  upt)n  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  false  claims  of  servicea¬ 
bility,  or  attempts  to  trade  upon  the 
quality  and  attributes  of  a  su|)erior 
article.  Of  course,  it  is  not  within 
the  jirovince  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  to  attempt  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  any  merchandise,  but  it  does 
promote  standards  of  serviceabilitv 
by  stopping  fraud  and  misrepresen¬ 
tation  and  thus  making  it  easier  to 
sell  good  quality  by  honest  and  fair 
l)resentation. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  is  doing  to 
keep  u|)  standards  of  serviceability: 


BY  KENNETH  B.  BACKMAN 
General  Manager, 

Boston  Better  Business  Bureau 

By  stopping  misrepresentation  of 
material  content.  Misrepresentation 
of  material  content  is  frequently 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  atl- 
vertiser  knows  that  the  material 
which  he  names,  intentionally  or  un¬ 
intentionally,  has  certain  ciualities 
for  use  or  wear  which  the  public 
wants. 

Material  Content  Claims 

W’hen  the  Bureau  stops  mislal)el- 
ing  and  false  advertising  of  articles 
containing  50%  wool  or  less,  as 
100%  wool,  the  merchant,  if  he 
wants  to  advertise  100%  wcm)1,  must 
offer  a  l)etter  garment  and  one 
which  is  100%  w<k)1.  In  any  case  he 
tnust  tell  the  truth  about  what  he 
has.  He  must  not  lead  his  custom¬ 
ers  to  expect  the  quality,  warmth, 
and  serviceability  of  an  all-wool 
garment  except  from  one  which  is 
all  wool.  The  genuine  100%  wool 
garment  cannot  compete  with  one 
of  50%  wool  falsely  advertised  as 
100%  wool  at  a  lower  price. 

By  stopping  the  false  advertising 
of  paper  or  pulp  heels  as  “built-up- 
leather”  heels,  the  Bureau  kept  the 
])ublic  from  expecting  the  service¬ 
ability  of  leather ;  forced  advertisers 
to  offer  genuine  built-up  leather 
heels  if  they  wanted  to  advertise 
such,  and  caused  the  public  to  buy 
genuine  built-up  leather  heels  if  they 
wanted  that  .serviceability.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  was  stO])jx:d  from  falsely 
branding  slipi)er  soles  as  “genuine 
leather”  when  they  were  made  of 
l)ai)er  with  an  outside  layer  25/1000 
of  an  inch  thick,  containing  50%.  of 
leather  fibre.  Now  the  manufactur¬ 
er,  realizing  the  sales  ap]>eal  of 
“genuine  leather  soles”,  is  using 
genuine  leather. 

V'arious  Bureaus  coo])erated  in 
the  investigation  of  heavily  weighted 
underwear  falsely  lal)eled  as  “100% 
pure  silk”.  Stores  removed  false 
ial)els,  manufacturers  stopi)ed  such 
lal)eling.  Can  customers  secure  the 
serviceability  reasotiably  expected 


from  100%  pure  silk,  from  under¬ 
wear  falsely  labeled  as  such  and 
which  contained  anywhere  from 
13%  to  40%  metallic  weighting  plus 
11%  to  25%  water  soluble?  How 
tnany  manufacturers  and  retailers  of 
serviceable,  genuine  100%  pure  silk 
underwear  were  deprived  of  sales 
by  this  fraudulent  labeling? 

Following  years  of  work  by  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureaus  e.xposing 
fraud  in  the  labeling  of  blankets  as 
“l)art  wool”  which,  in  many  cases, 
contained  as  little  as  one  or  two  i)er 
cent  of  wcx)l,  such  blankets  are  now 
lal)eled  with  the  jjercentage  of  wool. 
'Phis  has  resulted  in  the  production 
of  better  grade  blankets.  No 
blankets  may  now  l)e  lal)eled  with 
the  word  “wool”  if  they  contain  less 
than  5%  wool.  In  many  cases  re¬ 
tailers  have  returned  merchandise  to 
manufacturers,  liecause  the  Bureau 
found  the  material  content  misrep¬ 
resented,  demanding  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  deliver  goods  according  to 
material  si)ecifications  ordered.  Dur¬ 
ing  1934  the  Boston  Bureau  had 
1223  chemical  or  lalwratory  tests 
made  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
statements  as  to  material  content, 
description,  or  serviceability.  Other 
Bureaus  have  i)erformed  similar 
service,  for  example,  the  Cincinnati 
Bureau  has  an  arrangement  with 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  by 
which  tests  as  to  washability,  color 
fastness,  tensile  strength,  thread 
count,  and  material  content,  are 
made. 

False  Guarantees 

False  claims  of  serviceability  and 
false  guarantees  are  prevented  and 
stopped.  When  curtains  advertised 
as  “fast  color”  were  found  by  the 
Bureau  not  to  be  fast  color,  the 
retailer  took  them  oflf  sale  and  re- 
(juired  the  manufacturer  to  deliver 
curtains  which  were  fast  color  by 
Bureau  test.  Window  shades  were 
found  to  lie  “cleanable”,  not  “wash- 
(CotUinued  on  page  78) 
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infernal  nuisance? 

Will  they  help  Mrs.  Consumer  huy  a  better  sheet, 
will  they  get  her  so  tangled  up  that  shecan^decideoa 
There  certainly  is  a  strong  demand  from  consumeri 
more /acts  about  sheets.  Stores  must  satisfy  it  soi  ' 
But,  judging  from  what  many  buyers  have  been  r  ‘ 
they  donT  vtanl' gpecificationsi 

A  better  answer  is  the  Pequot  specification 
Facts  given  this  way  meet  both  consumer  needs  i 
store  needs. 

Below  is  a  quick  comparison  of  the  advantages  i 
disadvantages  of  both  types  of  informative  label. 


PEQUOr 

SHfErs 

^’^^0W°CAS£S  j 


DETAILED  SPECIFICATIONS  ON  THE  LABEL 

Home  Economics  authorities  have  long  advocated  de¬ 
tailed  specifications  on  the  label.  But  this  plan  has  draw¬ 
backs,  as  many  buyers  have  pointed  out. 

Specifications  may  be  misleading 

They  offer  an  opportunity  for  overstatement.  The  con¬ 
sumer  cannot  tell  whether  the  specifications  given  are 
based  on  adequate  impartial  tests,  or  are  mere  adver¬ 
tising  claims. 

Specifications  are  confusing 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  values  of  several  sheets  hy 
their  specifications.  It  takes  an  expert  to  dope  out  the 
technicalities  involved.  The  average  housewife  becomes 
hopelessly  confused. 

Specifications  are  sure  to  slow  up  sales 

When  the  customer  is  confused,  she  hesitates  and  shops 
around.  She  asks  questions,  wastes  time,  can't  make  up 
her  mind. 


PEQUOT’S  SPECIFICATION  GUARANTEE 

The  U.  S.  Government  specifications  for  heavy  muslin 
sheets  are  a  recognized  standard  of  sheet  quality. 

Pequot  sheets  and  pillow 
exceed  these  specificati 


ithout  exceptkn, 
Pequot  guarantees  it! 

What’s  behind  this  Pequot  guarantee?  Not  one  test, 
hut  hundreds.  Tests  made,  nut  on  sheets  supplied  by  us, 
but  purchased  by  the  laboratory  from  stores. 

W'e  do  not  base  this  assurance  on  the  best  test  we  could 
find,  or  even  on  an  averagp.  The  minimum  Pequot  beats 
Government  specifications!  Finally,  we  have  the  testing 
done  continuously,  by  two  of  tlie  world’s  outstanding 
textile  laboratories. 

makes  the  Pequot  guarantee 


All  this  scrupuloi 
utterly  trustworthy, 

The  Pequot  guarantee  gives  you  the  advantages  of 
specifications  —  but  without  confusion.  It  is  simple,  direct, 
easy  to  understand.  It  satisfies  the  new  consumer  demand 
for  facts.  And  it  helps  you  sell  more  sheets! 


Meeting  Government  specifications  is  one  thing.  Claiming 
to  exceed  them,  or  exceeding  them  on  a  hand-picked 
sample,  is  another.  And  guaranteeing  every  single  unit 
to  exceed  them  is  stUl  another!  See  our  guarantee  at  right. 
Pequot  Mills,  Salem,  Mass.  Selling  Agents:  Parker, 
ff  ilder&  Co.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Franciset). 
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A  CENTRAL  LABORATORY 
FOR  THE  RETAIL  CRAFT 


This  llureau  was  orj^anized  in 
1928  by  the  National  Retail 
Dry  (ioods  Association  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  testiiifj  laboratory  to  serve 
its  member  stores  which  did  not 
operate  a  store  or  private  labor¬ 
atory.  At  the  time  of  organization, 
the  testing  movement  was  rapidly 
gaining  ground  as  a  retail  buying 
trend  in  the  chain  store  field  and 
among  large  wholesale  and  reta.l 
firms  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 

In  planning  this  new  service  to 
member  stores  the  Association  was 
conscious  of  the  great  need  for  an¬ 
alytical  information  on  merchandise 
among  buyers  who  either  purchased 
large  cpiantities  of  goods  or  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
setting  buying  specifications  which 
would  serve  as  so  called  standards 
of  quality  for  their  stores.  With 
the  aim  of  providing  a  central  lab¬ 
oratory  that  would  offer  a  spcci- 
alizetl  testing  .service  to  the  retailer, 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 
was  incorporated  as  the  fir.st  unit 
in  a  service  enterprise  that  would 
eventually  e.xpand  into  other  lines 
of  merchandise  than  te.xtile  goods 
and  fibrous  materials,  to  which  it 
was  then  limited  in  testing  equip¬ 
ment  and  technical  staff. 

The  conviction  of  officers  of  the 


BY  FRANK  STl  TZ 

General  Manager 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

X.R.D.G.A.  that  buyers  in  its  mem¬ 
ber  stores  would  adojit  this  testing 
service  as  an  aid  to  better  buying 
was  not  only  .sound,  but  has  proven 
to  be  a  timely  contribution  to  the 
continued  devebqnnent  of  retailing 
along  scientific  lines.  Until  the 
testing  laboratory  was  established, 
the  work  of  the  .Association  hatl 
l)een  confined  almost  wholly  to 
study  and  standardization  of  retail 
methods  for  store  o])eration.  It 
was  natural  that  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  retail  craft  would 
give  consideration  to  the  nee<l  for 
.scientific  buying  in  jx)int  of  mer- 
ebandise  as  well  as  methods  of  buy¬ 
ing  procedure. 

In  1930  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  issued  a  statement  that 
summed  up  the  situation  at  that 
time.  The  statement  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  producers  are  ex])ert  in 
their  own  commodity  fields,  but 
seldom  is  the  consumer  given  the 
full  benefit  of  this  knowledge  .  .  . 
the  tendency  is  all  too  frequent  to 
give  the  buyer  (consumer)  what  he 
rsks  for.”  The  “producer”  refer¬ 


red  to,  of  course,  is  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  jobber  from  whom  the  re¬ 
tailer  purchases  consumer  gcx)ds, 
and  the  “buyer”  is  the  ultimate  buy¬ 
er  or  consumer,  not  the  retail 
buyer.  The  truth  is  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  has  always  known  his  pro¬ 
duct  and  what  went  into  its  mak¬ 
ing,  but  he  has  steadfastly  refused 
(as  a  business  ]X)licy)  to  tell  the 
retail  buyer  what  he  was  actually 
getting  in  point  of  comiK)sition  and 
serviceability ;  therefore,  the  retailer 
has  l)een  unable  to  jirovide  his  cus¬ 
tomer  with  the  kind  and  amount  of 
information  ordinarily  requested. 
Fortunately,  the  habit  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  avoid  giving  basic  in¬ 
formation  to  the  retail  buyer  is  be¬ 
ing  broken  down  through  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  buyers  and  buying  organi¬ 
zations  having  merchandise  an¬ 
alyzed  by  either  their  own  lalxjr- 
atories  or  the  Bureau  established 
for  this  purpose  by  the  N.R.D.G..A. 
Tmlay,  the  retail  buyer  can  in  most 
cases  learn  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  any  facts  desired  relative  to 
composition  and  serviceability  of 
merchandise,  or  in  any  case  obtain  a 
sample  of  the  article  or  fabric  for 
testing  purposes.  In  reflection  on 
the  situation  of  1930,  five  years  have 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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SERVICEABILITY  \M 


APPR 

portab 


Through  the  Medium 


NnifR-Ftr  FAIRiC 


1.  One  of  the  tags  used  to  identify  a  Sanforized- 
Shrunk  fabric,  laundr)’-tested  and  approved. 

la.  Tag  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Viscose 
Company’s  Crown  Tested  Quality  Rayon 
])romotion  program. 

2.  Trademark  of  United  Piece  Dye  Works, 
around  which  a  national  serviceability  cam- 
l)aign  is  built. 

3.  Tag  furnished  by  Te.xtile  Refinishers  to  buy¬ 
ers  purchasing  their  woolens  and  worsteds. 

4.  Standards  label  ajiiiearing  on  cellophane 
packages  of  Chatham  Sheet  and  Pillow  Cases. 

5.  Tubize-Chatillon  yarn  label  incorporating 
(iood  Housekeeping  Bureau  approval. 

6.  Kleinert's  nationally  known  trademark. 

7.  Label  attache{l  to  Petpiot’s  celloi)hane  i)ack- 
aged  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases.  incori)orating 
a  serviceability  guarantee. 

8.  Certification  seal  of  Bendiner  &  Schlesinger. 
testing  chemists,  used  in  connection  with  their 
test  reports  on  products. 

9.  Procter  &  Gamble's  guarantee  of  washability. 
recommending  use  of  Ivory  Flakes. 


a  «* »  cr  a  cTa  a  «  a  a  <nr<>  K  »  «  «  «  H  M » > 

'All  Woolen  and  Worsted 
Materials  used  in  Garments 
indicated  on  this  order  must 
be  Warranted  Pre- shrunk. 


■CE  WITH 

P.  S. 

Cations 


(KIURAU 


MAKES  ITSELF  KNOWN 


of  Tags  and  Labels 


U*, 


iag  Instructions 

(comfotwbk  to 

rX.ud.oi**"’^”: 


lOa-b.  Certificate  of  com])liance  with  I.  K.  S. 
sjjecifications  used  by  lamp  companies  on 
lam])s  meeting'  re(|uirements. 

11.  I^hel  identifying  fabric  as  pure  silk,  supidied 
by  International  Silk  (luild. 

12.  Registered  trademark  identifying  fabric  as 
having  been  treated  by  Atpia  Sec  ])rocess  to 
render  water-spot  proof. 

13.  Industrial  Rayon's  S])un-Lo  license  label. 

14a-b.  C'elanese  identification  and  laundry  instruc¬ 
tion  tag. 

15.  Certificate  label  for  ap])liances  tested  for 
safety  and  serviceability  by  Electrical  Test¬ 
ing  Laboratories. 

16.  Nashua  label  setting  forth  si)ecifications  to 
which  Dwight  .Anchor  Sheets  and  Pillow 
Cases  conform. 

17.  Washing  instruction  and  identification  tag 
used  with  William  Skinner’s  Truhu  fabrics. 

18.  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  approval  seal 
on  C.  K.  Eagle  fabrics. 

19.  Garment  label  identifying  fabrics  as  made  of 
Bemberg  tested  yarn. 

20.  Wasbability  test  report  on  fabrics,  furnished 
to  stores  bv  Lever  Brothers’  Lux  Laboratory. 


mm 


AFISTOCR/O^ 

OF 
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^SERVICEABILITY— SECURITY” 

A  MERCHA^'DISIAG  TREND 


BY  J.  W.  WHITTINGTON 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories 


“The  Facts  Become  Fashiotiahle’' 
“Calling  for  Standards  of  Security” 
“Serviceability  and  the  Facts” 

These  are  the  headlines  of  the 
dry  g(xxls  trade  press  these 
days.  They  indicate  a  merchan- 
<lising  trend,  one  that  is  expressed 
not  only  on  the  printed  imge  hut 
in  frequent  public  speeches  and  pri¬ 
vate  discussion  as  well.  They  give 
unmistakable  evidence  that  retailers 
generally  are  giving  more  attention 
than  ever  before  to  the  idea  of 
supplying  the  custt)mer  with  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  merchandise 
which  will  help  him  to  select  what 
he  wants,  and  assure  him  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  service  in  use.  “Serviceability- 
Security”,  the  movement  has  lieen 
called. 

Behind  the  Movement 

The  increase  of  interest  at  this 
time  in  providing  facts  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  due  to  a  numlier  of  circum¬ 
stances.  In  the  first  place  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  had  less  money  to  spend  and 
has  been  forced  to  make  a  smaller 
quantity  go  just  as  far.  This  has 
necessitated  closer  attention  to  val¬ 
ues,  especially  wearing  qualities.  De¬ 
pression  goods  have  actually  Ijeen 
inferior  in  many  instances,  creating 
dissatisfaction  in  spite  of  buying 
care,  which  has  augmented  quality 
consciousness  even  further.  Then 
too,  consumer  advisory  services  and 
a  number  of  recent  widely-read 
Ixjoks  have  had  an  influence  on  pur¬ 
chasing  habits.  While  specific  in¬ 
formation  on  particular  products 
may  soon  be  forgotten,  the  idea  that 
important  differences  in  quality  do 
e.xist  is  retained,  and  a  critical  atti¬ 
tude  is  created.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  specifications  in  use  also 
has  had  an  effect.  The  fact  that  U. 
S.  Government  bureaus  do  all  of 
their  buying  on  the  basis  of  test 
si>ecifications,  and  the  large  number 
of  standards  of  the  Amercian  Stand¬ 
ards  Association  have  made  busi¬ 
ness.  at  least,  sp;.*cification  conscious. 


Purchasing  agents  in  many  lines,  in¬ 
cluding  the  department  stores,  are 
finding  that  liuying  on  specification 
affords  worthwhile  guidance.  De¬ 
partment  store  executives,  observ¬ 
ing  this  trend,  have  realized  that 
their  customers  would  appreciate  the 
same  guidance,  and  that  it  would 
be  good  business  to  give  it  to  them. 
.\  department  store  executive  said 
recently :  “We  shall  never  bring 
saL‘s  promotion  up  to  its  real  effi¬ 
ciency  until  we  recognize  two 
tilings :  That  sales  people  must  lie 
given  more  information  about  the 
merchandise  they  sell  and  that  giv¬ 
ing  of  this  information  must  become 
a  joint  responsibility  of  the  niami- 
facturer  and  the  retailer." 

There  are  several  ways  in  which 
a  store  can  get  information  to  its 
customers.  Clerks  can  be  educated 


Preparing  to  measure  temperatures  in 
the  refrigeration  laboratory. 


in  the  quality  and  characteristics  of 
a  product ;  the  manufacturer  can 
attach  a  label  stating  definitely  the 
make-up  of  the  product ;  or  a  laliel 
can  be  attached  certifying  compli¬ 
ance  with  a  particular  specification 
or  standard.  In  any  case,  for  the 
effort  to  be  of  real  value  it  should 
b.?  thorough,  and  based  on  a  definite 
jilan.  For  example  if  the  certifica¬ 
tion  ])lan  is  to  be  employed,  definite 
and  generally  accepted  specifications 
should  be  used.  These  specifications 
should  be  made  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  e.xplained  in  advertising  so 
that  customers  may  really  know  the 
rw|uirements.  Testing  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  specifications 
should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  an  un¬ 
biased  certifying  agency  which  has 
ample  etjuipment  and  background  to 
do  a  capable  job.  Public  confidence 
in  the  certifying  agency  is  essential 
if  the  ])lan  is  to  have  real  following. 
Care  should  be  exercised  in  award¬ 
ing  certificate  labels  for  use  only 
on  the  product  which  is  known  to 
be  satisfactory,  and  this  requires  a 
follow-up  plan.  Periodic  e.xamina- 
tion  and  re-test  of  the  product  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  open  market  as  well 
as  in  the  factories  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  re(|uirements  will 
continue  to  be  met. 

Testing  Technique 

riie  ((uestion  of  deciding  iqMm  tbe 
important  features  of  a  product 
from  the  customer’s  point  of  view 
and  of  developing  methods  and  ap¬ 
paratus  to  test  these  features  is  one 
which  requires  a  good  deal  nf 
thought.  Electrical  Testing  LalK)ra- 
tories  found  this  to  be  true  in  in¬ 
vestigations  of  electrical  appliances: 
their  experiences  may  be  of  interest 
as  indicating  the  ])rocedure  neces¬ 
sary  to  set  up  specifications  for  con¬ 
sumer's  goods  generally. 

For  e.xample,  when  electric  flat¬ 
irons  with  automatic  temperature 
control  came  on  the  market  the 
problem  was  to  find  out  definitely 
(Conti lilted  on  page  8.f) 
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The  Women  of  America 
have  bought  over 
10  Million  yards  of 

B£MB£RG 

TRIPLE  SHEERS 


We  show  here  «  reproduction  of  a 
test  report  by  Better  Fabrics  Test¬ 
ing  Bureau  on  C.  K.  Eafile’s  Print* 
ed  Sheer  of  Bemberif.  No  wonder 
this  Fabric  has  been  the  hit  of 
the  season  this  Spring. 


Gambling  is  Out 


Bemberg  welcomes  tests,  and  always 
will,  for  Bemberg  Yarn  has  certain  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics  that  cause  both 
woven  and  knitted  fabrics  of  Bemberg 
to  rate  unusually  well. 

1.  Bemberg  has  the  greatest  wet  strength 
of  any  man-made  yarn. 

2.  Bemberg  is  unusually  resistant  to 
perspiration. 


3.  Bemberg  washes  and  dry  cleans 
exceptionally  well. 

4.  Bemberg  is  unharmed  by  a  hot  iron. 

And  fabrics  and  garments  of  Bemberg 
have  for  years  passed  the  supreme  test 
— they  have  given  service  and  value  to 
the  women  of  America.  Merchandise 
marked**  Made  of  Bern  berg ’’has  proved 
itself  in  building  up  repeat  business. 


B£MB€RG 

THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  MAN-MADE  YARNS 


AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 

"BEMBERG  ”  IS  THE  REGISTERED  TRADE-MARK  OF  YARNS  MADE  BY  THE  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 
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WHY  NOT  Certify  FURS? 

Praelical  §teps  to 

INSTIL  COIVFIDEXCE 


BY  MAX  BACHRACH 

Fur  Consultant  ami 
Author  of  “Fur” 

There  are  still  a  few  industrial 
fields  that  do  not  appeal  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  consumer  through  the 
medium  of  nationally  advertised 
trade-marked  products.  We  find 
that  the  fur  industry  in  its  inability 
to  adopt  metluxls  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  is  probably  more  outstanding 
than  most  other  fields.  Nor  is  it 
due  to  the  <lesire  of  its  members  to 
keep  their  products  a  mystery,  hut 
rather  to  the  fact  that  the  process¬ 
ing  of  peltries,  and  their  manufac¬ 
ture.  are  of  a  highly  technical  and 
skillful  nature,  not  easily  explained 
to  the  layman.  Explanations  of 
these  ])rocesses  may,  more  often 

than  necessary,  bring  al«)ut  mis¬ 

interpretation  and  unwarranted 
causes  for  complaints  and  dissatis¬ 
faction,  something  which  the  store 
desires  to  avoid. 

What  then  is  each  individual 
st(^re  to  do,  knowing  that  the  en¬ 
tire  responsibility  for  satisfaction 
to  the  customer  rests  upon  its 
shoulders?  Is  certification  the  an¬ 
swer,  and  if  so  why  and  how? 

This  question  of  certification  had 
best  he  approached  from  three 

angles  common  to  the  sale  of  fur 

garments : 

1.  The  customer  when  she  comes 
in  to  buy. 

2.  'I'he  customer  when  she  has 
cause  for  complaint. 

3.  The  store’s  jxjint  of  view. 

IK' hat  Does  the  Woman  Expect? 

First  there  is  the  factor  of  price 
range,  and  the  woman  expects  full 
value  in  that  range,  yet  she  is  often 
confused  to  find  similarly  named 
garments  in  ranges  lower  than  the 
price  she  has  contemplated  paying. 
Something  must  be  done  to  supply 
her  with  a  guarantee  that  she  is 
getting  more  value  in  the  higher 
brackets  than  the  other  woman  is 


getting  in  the  lower  priced  garment. 

Mere  words  are  not  assuring 
enough,  for  in  her  shopping  tfmr 
she  hears  many  conflicting  state¬ 
ments.  and  in  some  places  she  may 
he  led  to  believe  that  other  state¬ 
ments  she  has  heard  are  untrue, 
causing  a  reflection  iqxm  the  other 
store. 

Dependability  and  reliability,  two 
factors  upon  which  the  modern 
store  strives  to  base  all  its  sales, 
are  not  built  of  words  and  terms, 
but  of  ]K)sitive  jirrMjf  that  the  facts 
submitted  are  proven  by  te.sts  made 
by  conqietent  authorities. 

What  About  the  Complaints? 

'File  sale,  as  every  store  knows, 
is  only  l)egun  when  the  woman 
leaves  the  ])lace,  and  her  future  atti¬ 
tude  and  purchases  depend  greatly 
luion  her  remaining  convinced  that 
she  has  received  full  value.  There 
are  many  hidden  factors  in  fur  gar¬ 


ments  and  fur  trimmings  that  do 
not  assert  themselves  until  some 
time  after  the  wearer  has  had  them. 

Many  women  are  reluctant  to 
come  back  and  complain  about  fur 
juirchases,  putting  down  their  dis¬ 
satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
just  another  “skin"  game,  and  to  be 
added  to  their  list  (tf  sad  experi¬ 
ences.  If  the  garment  was  guaran¬ 
teed  to  some  extent  or  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  wear  stated  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  purchased  it.  there  would  be 
a  much  clearer  understanding  l)e- 
tween  herself  and  the  store,  for  it 
would  make  her  a  party  to  the 
transaction.  The  womati  is  willing 
to  be  res])onsible  for  the  wear  of 
her  fur  garment,  ])rovided  she  has 
not  l)een  led  to  expect  more  than 
was  ever  intended  by  the  store. 

This  brings  about  aiKJther 
thought — the  store  in  those  in¬ 
stances  where  a  frank  exposition  of 
facts  is  made  is  in  a  proper  |M)sition 
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Is  the 

Return  Desk 

in  your  store 


TOO  BUSY? 


AS  far  us  rayon  merchandise  is  concerned,  there  is 
really  no  need  for  ^^relurns.^  Leading  retailers 
throughout  the  country  have  discovered  the  way  to 
more  profitable  promotion  of  rayon  merchandise — 
hy  selling  identified  tested  quality. 

HUW  to  sell  rayon  merchandise  profitably  without 
returns  should  he  the  concern  of  every  retailer,  for 
conservative  estimate  shows  that  merchandise  in 
which  rayon  fabric  is  an  integral  |Mirt,  constitutes 
from  ten  to  twenty  percent  of  the  annual  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  average  department  store. 

RECOGNIZING  this  fact,  progressive  retailers  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  found  the  answer  to  profitable 
rayon  merchandising  in  the  Crown  (Quality  tiontrol 
Plau.  They  have  established  Crown  Tested  Quality 
sections  in  their  piece-goods  and  home-furnishing 
departments.  They  have  materially  increased  rayon 
dollar  volume  in  their  stores  while  practically  elimi¬ 
nating  returns.  Naturally,  net  profits  have  increased. 


ability  of  rayon  merchandise  bearing  the  mark  of 
Crown  Tested  Quality. 

NOW  this  mark  of  Crown  Tested  Quality  is  virtually 
the  ^^sterling  mark'*  of  the  fabric  world.  It  is  known 
to  the  consumer  through  consistent  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  leading  fashion,  piece-goods,  and  home¬ 
furnishing  publications. 

WHEN  YOU  SEE  THE  MARK  OF  CROWN  TESTED 
QUALITY  ON  RAYON  MERCHANDISE,  YOU  CAN 
BE  CERTAIN  OF  THESE  FACTS- 

1.  That  the  fabric  has  been  woven  or  knilted  from  genuine 
Crown  Rayon  Yarns. 

2.  That  the  fabric  has  been  submitted  to  the  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau,  the  official  laboratory  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  has  been  check-tested  and 
appro\ed  for  complete  consumer  serviceability. 

3.  That  these  check-tests  include  analysis  for  fabric  strength, 
color  fastness,  non-shrinkage  in  washing  or  dry-cleaning, 
no  pulling  at  the  seams  and  no  stretching  or  fraying. 


TODAY,  one  finds  the  mark  of  Crown  Tested  Quality 
iu  stores  from  coast  to  coast  attesting  to  the  merit  of 
piece-goods,  draperies,  curtains,  up¬ 
holstery  materials,  lingerie,  ready-to- 
wear,  men's  underwear  and  children's 
wear,  —  all  being  fabricated  from 
Crown  Rayon  Yarns. 

IT  was  six  years  ago  that  The  Viscose 
Company  —  the  world's  largest  pro- 
tlucer  of  rayon  yarn — inaugurated  the 
Crown  Quality  Control  Plan  in  order 
to  assure  to  the  consumer  the  service* 


1 

UTILIZE  the  selling  |H>wer  which  this  mark  of  Crown 
Tested  Quality  can  lend  to  the  promotion  of  rayon 
merchandise  in  your  store.  Through 
the  use  of  this  mark  in  your  selling,you 
can  give  your  customers  an  assurance 
of  complete  fabric  satisfaction  in  the 
rayon  merchandise  which  it  identifies. 

Write  to  The  Viscose  Company, 
Merchandising  Division,  200  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  the  names 
of  resources  producing  Crown  Tested 
Quality  Fabrics. 


Crown 

Tested 

Quality 


FABRIC  CREATED  OF  CROWN  RAYON  .  .  .  IT’S  TESTED!'^ 
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to  eliminate  or  prevent  future 
causes  for  complaints  of  similar 
nature.  These  incidents,  leased  on 
analyses  derived  from  certification, 
will  help  the  store  materially  in 
making  its  purchases  to  conform  to 
its  customers’  demands. 

The  Store's  Side  of  the  Stor>' 

Due  tf)  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  past  several  years,  the  fur 
trade  has  practically  no  large  pro¬ 
ducer  of  finished  garments.  The 
average  manufacturer  is  a  small  en¬ 
tity,  dei)ending  almo.st  entirely  up¬ 
on  small  orders  from  many  sources, 
so  that  if  one  of  these  sources  fails, 
he  can  still  dispose  of  his  wares. 

The  store  must  therefore  have  in 
its  stock  the  pnxlucts  of  many  man¬ 
ufacturers,  a  few  of  each,  which 
it  has  selected  from  stock  or  order¬ 
ed  from  sample.  Most  of  these 
manufacturers  are  not  in  a  ]X)sition 
to  take  hack  garments  that  have 
worn  unsatisfactorily,  and  usually 
do  not  make  a  practice  of  doing  it. 

In  many  instances  the  customer 
is  led  to  exjiect  more  than  it  was 
ever  intended  she  should.  Take  the 
case  of  a  leopard  coat.  It  comes  in 
the  higher  price  brackets,  and  the 
story  that  goes  with  it  is  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  going  to  give  her 
more  satisfaction  than  anything 
she  has  ever  had.  Nothing  is  men¬ 
tioned  alxmt  the  fact  that  it  may 
shed,  hut  when  it  does,  as  it  almost 
invariably  will,  because  of  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  hair  common  to  animals  of 
the  cat  family,  the  store  is  e.xpected 
to  make  good. 

This  is  an  unfair  procedure,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  store  finds  out 
that  it  has  promised  something  that 
Nature  never  guaranteed:  and  Na¬ 
ture  does  not  take  fur  garments 
back  either.  There  are  similar  inci¬ 
dents  too  numerous  to  mention,  in 
caraculs,  Persian  lamb,  lynx,  and  so 
on,  which  would  never  occur  if  the 
customer  were  properly  sold  on  the 
basis  that  some  furs  are  pretty  but 
must  be  given  delicate  care,  or  some 
similar  understanding  which  would 
make  her  a  party  to  the  transaction. 

.As  an  indication  of  the  everyday 
troubles  of  the  fur  department  the 
following  list  of  comjdaints  are 
samples  of  what  occur  and  can  l)e 
satisfactorily  taken  care  of  l)efore 
or  at  the  tim^  of  sale,  by  the  use 
of  certified  laboratory  labels  at¬ 
tached  to  the  garment : 

Indian  Kidskins  sold  as  Caracul 
Kids.  There  is  actually  no  “Car¬ 
acul  Kid”  for  Caracul  applies  to 
Lambs,  but  there  is  Moire  Kid- 
skin  which  is  sold  in  the  better 


types  of  coats.  Indian  Kidskins 
are  sold  in  the  lowest  priced  field. 
Use  of  the  name  “Caracul”  for  the 
cheajiest  garments,  in  conflict 
with  l)etter  type  garments  of  this 
fur.  The  chea|)er  garments  are 
usually  an  inferior  type  of  Lamb, 
often  cheap  Kidskins. 

Chinese  Plate  Coats :  the  hair 
breaks  off  very  readily,  leaving 
only  l)are  leather  exposed.  This 
may  be  the  fault  either  of  dyeing 
or  of  the  use  of  inferior  ma¬ 
terial.  Often  seams  open  up  on 
plates  sewn  in  the  Orient  which 
liave  not  been  resewn  here. 

Lapin  Coats  and  .Sealine  Coats: 
Inferior  peltries  are  l)eing  used 
so  as  to  sell  at  low  prices.  Some 
distinction  should  W  made  so 
that  the  customer  can  l)e  assured 
if  more  is  paid  a  l)etter  garment 
can  l)e  had. 

Leo])ard  Coats:  Hair  l)ecomes  brit¬ 
tle  and  sheds.  This  can  lie  par¬ 
tially  avoided  if  kept  in  places 
slightly  humid. 

lllended  Mink:  Sold  .spuriously  as 
Natural  Mink.  Inferior  blending 
or  tinting  nr  tipping  oxidizes  in 
a  short  time  to  a  reddish  tone. 
Hudsf)n  Seal  Coats :  Seams  and 
bad  spots  open  uj)  after  wear 
when  the  manufacture  is  not  well 
done  or  a  part  of  the  heads  and 
sides  which  are  tender  are  left  in. 
Persian  Lamb :  There  is  constant 
complaint  that  the  hair  is  brittle 
and  breaks  off  easily,  leaving 
bare  sfwts,  in  about  3  months 
time.  Large  fissures  and  subse¬ 
quent  peeling  of  the  upper  skin 
layer  sometimes  occurs.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  native  handling,  to 
dressing  and  dyeing  done  in 
foreign  countries,  or  to  local 
“dry -air”  conditions. 

Chinese  Mink  (Chinese  Weasel  is 
the  trade  name  ) :  Trimmings  of 
this  type  are  often  sold  for  Kolin¬ 
sky,  which  is  worth  much  more 
money. 

New  gray  dye  on  Muskrat  coat : 
Oxidizes  into  brown  shade,  and 
pelt  becomes  very  tender ;  in 
some  cases  the  dye  rubs  on  to 
skin  of  wearer. 

Sables  that  are  blended :  The 
blending  dyestuffs  do  not  last 
longer  than  one  season  and  fur 
turns  reddish. 

Cleaned  garments :  Customer  takes 
fur  garments  to  a  “dry”  cleaner, 
and  after  putting  into  storage 
with  the  fur  store  or  fur  depart¬ 
ment,  makes  claim  that  storage 
ruined  garment. 


Fugitive  dyes:  Some  shades  fade 
very  quickly,  taking  on  an  un¬ 
even,  undesirable  hue.  Some  in¬ 
stances  show  crocking  of  dye¬ 
stuffs,  rubbing  on  to  the  wearer. 
Poor  button  supports:  Some  man¬ 
ufacturers  use  poor  button  sup- 
I)orts  inside  the  garments,  which 
break  through  the  skin,  or  rub 
through  the  lining. 

Use  of  irregular  names :  Vicuna 
and  other  names  used  to  describe 
articles  from  which  the  peltries 
do  not  originate. 

Fur  Testing,  How  Done  and 
By  Whom 

The  testing  of  fur  garments  and 
fur  trimmings  is  not  different  from 
that  which  is  ordinarily  done  daily 
in  other  branches  of  the  textile  in¬ 
dustries.  It  is  based  on  correct 
thorough  chemical  and  physical  ex¬ 
amination,  which  ascertains  whether 
the  garment  comes  up  to  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  price  and  range  set 
for  it,  and  whether  or  not  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  wearing  (jualities  can  be 
given  to  the  customer.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  fast  color,  whether  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  blended  or  natural,  if  the 
leather  is  well  tanned,  if  the  lining 
is  of  proper  material  and  whether 
or  not  the  workmanship  is  correctly 
executed,  are  all  matters  of  import¬ 
ance  that  should  be  known  to  the 
store. 

Those  who  are  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  certification  of  garments 
and  upon  whose  analyses  definite 
conclusions  are  to  be  based  should 
have  the  following  qualifications  at 
the  very  least : 

1.  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  fur 
trade,  its  methods  of  purchase, 
processing,  and  distribution. 

2.  Detailed  knowledge  of  dressing, 
dyeing,  and  finishing  methods: 
types  of  chemicals  used,  and 
their  method  of  application. 

3.  Accurate  knowledge  of  origin, 
quality,  and  types  of  peltries 
used  in  fur  garments  and  fur 
trimmings. 

4.  Chemical  as  well  as  practical 
knowledge  of  furs  in  all  its 
branches. 

Certification  based  upon  these 
factors  will  be  respected  by  the 
customer,  and  give  added  reassur¬ 
ance  of  the  reliability  of  the  re¬ 
tailer,  and  especially  so  if  the  gar¬ 
ments  are  labelled  to  indicate  that 
they  have  been  approved.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  value  of  the  publicity  of 
such  methods  by  the  retailer  will 
certainly  help  to  put  his  fur  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  “upj)er  brackets”. 
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CH  ARDON  ZE 


UNDERWEAR  BUYERS  TELL  US  THAT  THIS  NOW-FAMOUS 


DEVICE  COMMANDS  THE  INSTANT  ATTENTION  OF 
WOMEN  SHOPPERS  WHEREVER  SHOWN  .  .  . 


Not  one  or  two— not  six  or  eight  or  ten— but  actu¬ 
ally  hundreds  of  the  leading  retailers  of  America 
have  proved  the  workability  (and  the  profitabil¬ 
ity)  of  CHARDONIZE  Certified  Quality.  Especially 
in  terms  of  steady  repeat  business. 

First  the  merchandise  is  tested — laboratory- 
checked  and  approved  by  Good  Housekeeping. 
Then  the  quality  is  certified  — every  garment 
carries  the  label  shown  above.  And  this  identi¬ 
fying  guarantee  is  what  brings  customers  back 


again  and  again  and  again. 

In  a  word:  CHARDONIZE  does  precisely  the 
job  that  Rayon  is  supposed  to  do— offers  Luxury, 
proved  Quality,  with  Economy.  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  broadcasts  the  news  of  it  to  millions. 
And  the  select  group  of  Underwear  Manufactur¬ 
ers  now  employing  the  Plan  gives  you  widely- 
diversified  sources  of  supply.  TUBIZE  CHATILLON 
CORPORATION,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  Citv. 
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WHAT  COURSE  IS  BUSINESS 
TO  FOLLOW? 


BY  P.  A,  O'CONNEIX 

President.  /:.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Poston,  Mass. 

Formerly  Director  of  X.  R.  .1.  in  the  Coniinoineealtli  of  Mas.unlinsetts 


Nr.  .\.  school  (lays  arc  over. 
.Coninieiiccnieiit  time  has  come 
for  American  husiness.  For 
two  years  it  has  had  an  intensive 
course  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  coo))erative  planninjj.  Under  the 
tntelaj'e  of  federal  authority  it 
hnilt  u])  new  standards  of  fair 
husiness  jiractice,  it  raised  wa^es 
and  shortened  the  hours  of  lal)or, 
eliminated  sweatshops  and  child 
labor,  and  learned  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience — not  merely  l)<K(k  theory 
—that  industrial  cooperation  ])ro- 
dnees  mutually  helpful  results. 

Now  the  Supreme  Court  has 
swept  away  the  lej^al  basis  of  the 
N.  R.  .\.  .  .  .  has  .American  husi¬ 
ness  learned  its  lesson  or  will  it  he 
necessary  to  ,t;o  throuf;h  a  still  more 
ritforous  course  of  supervised  in¬ 
struction  ? 

Is  Self  Supervision  Possible? 

.  .  .  -Are  the  j^reat  majority  «)f 
our  husiness  men  still  so  unlearned 
in  matters  of  ])ractical  economics, 
and  so  lackinji  >0  ability  to  ewper- 
ate  for  the  common  jjood  that  they 
cannot  govern  themselves  to  this 
end  f  We  must  all  grant  that  such 
seemed  to  he  the  case  in  1932.  hut 
now.  having  already  established 
principles  of  fair  practice  and  hav¬ 
ing  operated  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success  under  those  ])rinci])les  dur¬ 
ing  nearly  two  years,  is  it  not  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe  that  your  group, 
and  the  great  majority  of  imjiort- 
ant  business  interests  will  he  able 
to  carry  on  without  the  crutch  of 
governmental  control  ? 

During  the  period  in  which  T  was 
connected  with  the  N.  R.  A.  head- 
cpiarters  of  this  state.  I  observed 
that,  notwithstanding  the  iK)wer  of 
legal  authority,  it  was  ])ossihle  to 
.secure  practical  compliance  with  the 
codes  only  where  the  majority  of 
the  industry  wanted  to  comply. 
While  our  office  fretpientlv  was 
helpful  in  bringing  into  line  any 
small  recalcitrant  minority,  its 
greatest  benefit  lay  in  giving  moral 
sup’jKjrt  and  guidance  to  the  maj¬ 
ority  meml)ers  of  the  industry,  who 
wanted  to  operate  on  a  fair  basis. 
In  the  main,  therefore,  the  gener- 


•  H.veerfts  from  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  .Annual  Convention  of 
the  .W'le  liiHjland  Bakers'  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

ally  .satisfactory  comi)liance  which 
attended  the  oi)eration  of  the 
N.  R.  .\.  throughout  New  F.ngland. 
was  due  to  voluntary  cooi)eration — 
not  the  result  of  legal  compulsion. 

riie  records  show  that  among  the 
larger  husiness  concerns  of  this  dis¬ 
trict.  compliance  was  almost  lOO^v . 
at  least  in  regard  to  the  hours  and 
wages  of  lalH)r.  Kven  among  the 
smaller  companies  the  record  was 
very  gocnl,  with  the  e.xcejUion  of  a 
few  industries,  mostly  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  field  and  purely  IcK'al  in  nature. 

To  me,  this  e.xperience  of  New 
Kngland  husiness  under  the  N.  R. 

is  in  itself  a  most  hoi)eful  in¬ 
dication  of  the  course  which  New 
Fngland  husiness  men  will  follow, 
now  that  N.  R.  .A.  authority  is  re- 
nK*ved.  I  believe  it  answers  the 
(|uestion  as  to  the  action  your  own 
industry  will  take.  .As  before,  you 
doubtless  will  have  a  few  members 
who  are  so  short-sighted  as  to  try 
to  take  unfair  advantage.  W'hat 
method  you  will  devise  for  dealing 
with  them,  I  do  not  know,  hut  I’m 
willing  to  trust  that  your  Yankee 
ingenuity  will  find  a  way. 

*  *  * 

Let  tu)  one  mistake.  There  will 
he  no  return  of  the  sweatsho])s  that 
s])rang  uj)  like  a  plague  in  the  de¬ 
pression  years.  There  will  he  no 
return  to  child  lalK)r,  which  has 
cursed  this  country  for  three  cen¬ 
turies.  nor  shall  we  go  hack  again 
to  the  condition  under  which  a  few 
short-sighted  chiselers  can  drag  an 
entire  industry  down  to  their  own 
level. 

♦  *  * 

-After  all.  the  kind  of  husiness 
management  that  is  wanted  is  sim¬ 
ply  g(KKl  husiness.  The  payment  of 
fair  wages  comes  hack  in  the  form 
of  consumer  demand.  The  jinKluc- 
tion  of  honest  merchandise  that 
helps  people  also  builds  up  an  in¬ 
dustry. 


It  may  l)c  that.  temiM)rarily.  the 
hugalHM)  of  price  cutting  will  again 
come  to  the  fore.  Of  course  if 
prices  of  raw  materials  decline  sub¬ 
stantially.  doubtless  some  revision 
in  price  of  bakery  prcKlucts  should 
follow.  The  greatest  care  should  In? 
taken  on  this  point.  A’ou  must  not 
allow  any  reduction  in  price  that 
will  necessitate  a  lowering  of 
(luality. 

Problems  Ahead 

If  we  can  judge  from  the  signs 
in  monetary  statistics,  the  time  may 
he  not  far  oflf  when  a  general  and 
perhaps  a  rapid  advance  in  prices 
will  take  idace.  If  so,  you  will  need 
the  coordinating  influence  of  your 
fair  ])ractice  code  fully  as  much  as 
if  ])rices  were  declining.  In  such  a 
period  the  tem])tation  to  cut  (piality 
in  order  to  hold  established  selling 
])rice  is  i)articularly  strong. 

High  and  i)rospectiveiy  higher 
taxes  are  another  serious  iwohlem. 
.Already  taxes  are  the  largest  item 
of  exjxMise  carried  by  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  people — larger  by  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  than  their  annual 
food  hill.  .As  to  the  motiey  that  the 
government  has  spent  or  that  al¬ 
ready  is  appropriated,  little  can  be 
done;  but  if  the  husiness  men  of 
the  nation  will  again  take  the  lead¬ 
ership  and  will  conduct  their  af¬ 
fairs  on  the  far-sighted,  construc¬ 
tive  basis  that  will  lead  hack  to 
prosi)erity.  this  annual  burden  of 
tremendous  government  e.xpense 
can  l)e  sharidy  reduced. 

*  *  * 

In  closing  let  me  again  urge  you: 
stand  by  your  c(jde!  If  it  is  im|)er- 
fect,  fix  it.  hut  Irnld  firmly  to  the 
fundamental  principles  which  it 
re|)resents.  Make  up  your  mind 
that  henceforth  you  will  take  the 
leadershij)  in  controlling  the  affairs 
of  your  own  industry,  and  that  you 
will  iperform  this  function  so  well 
and  with  such  Ixnefit  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  to  your  employees, 
your  sup])liers  and  yourselves,  that 
there  will  he  no  basis  by  which  any¬ 
one  can  wrest  this  prerogative  from 
vou. 
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Washability  Test 

M«i«  by  THE  LUX  LABORATORIES 
LEVER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
Cambridfc,  MaM. 


Nfn  ia  /e/62 


Material;  V£L-D£-LUX  •  Povtder  Blue 


Tested  for:  WM.  OPENHYM  tk  SONS  -NEW  YORH  CITY 


<TIU«  teu  m$tpU€$  tdy  to  cMs  ^onicMiar 


Washed  with  Lux 


Washed  in  Water  Only 


Unwashed  Sample 


Simftlified  Washing  Directions 
Make  rich,  lukcw.irm  Lux  suds.  Never  soak- -  even 
for  a  short  time.  Squeeze  suds  through  and  through 
garment.  .Do  not  rub.  Rinse  in  three  lukewarm 
waters.  While  wet,  smooth  garment  out  lengthwise. 
Fold  over  and  over,  with  velvet  side  out,  until  gar¬ 
ment  forms  a  long  thin  roll.  Twist  roll  tightly  and  tie 
ends  of  twisted  garment.  Let  stand  over  night,  then 
slaake  out  folds  and  hang  up  to  dry.  EX)  not  iron. 


Results  of  Washability  Test 


tKCELUNT 


Fastness  to  washin) 


Staining  of  whne  Sill^  ♦  NONE 


Staii^gj>f  white  Cottc^*  NONE 


Fading  after  five  washes  ^NONE _ 

Shrinkage  of  warn  /tLLOWNSLE  ‘4.6% 
Shrinkage  of  Mtln^NLLOWNBLE  ‘4  6“i 


WASHABLE  .  .  .  NON-CRUSHABLE  .  .  .  VEL-de-LUX  is  a  practical  VELVET  which  offers 
unusual  opportunities  in  profits  and  promotion  for  all  departments  handling  Velvet  and 
Velvet  Garments. 

A  small  booklet-tag  identifies  the  genuine  VEL-de-LUX  in  every  dress,  wrap  and  negli¬ 
gee,  and  gives  your  customers  simple  washing  instructions.  A  list  of  manufacturers 
featuring  VEL-de-LUX  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

^*The  Best  as  a  Matter  of  Habit** 

WM.  OPENHYM  &  SONS,  Selling  Agents 

no  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 

Philadelphia  Cleveland  St.  Louis  Chicago 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle  Boston 
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DRY  CLEANIXC  and  the 
SERVICEABILITY  PROBLEM 

BY  GEORGE  G.  GAUBATZ,  Jr. 

Xational  Association  of  Dyers  &  Cleaners 


IN  the  thirty  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  the  National  Association  of 
Dyers  and  Cleaners  has  tried  al¬ 
ways  to  foster  and  promote  a  more 
wholesome  feeling  of  confidence 
and  mutual  regard  between  its 
memlx*rs  and  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  Much  progress  had 
l)een  made  in  the  days  before  the 
depression,  and  it  seemed  that  at 
last  the  merchants  and  the  dry- 
cleaners  had  reached  a  jx)int  where 
they  were  ready  to  consider  the 
other  side  in  settling  claims,  and  to 
arrive  at  a  fair,  sane  method  of 
adjustments,  lased  on  facts  scienti¬ 
fically  and  logically  determined.  In 
several  large  cities,  notably  Dayton 
and  St.  Louis.  Adjustment  Bureaus 
made  up  of  representatives  of  dry- 
cleaners,  merchants,  and  consum¬ 
ers.  had  done  much  to  bring  alH)ut 
a  satisfactory  method  of  cooi)er- 
ation  between  these  three  groups, 
and  it  was  a  definite  part  of  the 
program  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners  to  e.\- 
iKJiid  and  enlarge  ujx)n  this  idea. 

Under  the  Codes 

.\nd  then  came  the  NR.\  and  its 
many  codes.  In  common  with  the 
leading  minds  in  the  economic  field 
in  our  country,  the  leaders  of  the 
National  .Association  of  Dyers  and 
Cleaners  saw  in  the  NR.A  a  golden 
opix)rtunity  to  straighten  out  the 
unfair  practices  within  its  trade  and 
to  bring  about  a  more  wholesome 
ccxle  of  ethics  among  all  meml)ers 
of  the  trade.  The  decadence  of  this 
ideal  and  the  resulting  chaos  is  his¬ 
tory,  and  need  not  l)e  gone  into 
here,  e.xcept  to  point  out  that  the 
drycleaning  code,  together  with  all 
service  codes,  was  among  the  first 
to  he  discarded.  .As  a  result,  the 
trade,  harassed  for  years  by  the 
racketeering  element  and  publicized 
so  unfavorably  in  the  headlines  of 


the  newspaper,  has  perhaps  fallen 
into  disrepute  in  some  localities, 
and  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
merchant,  which  was  built  up  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  years  before  tbe  ctnle,  has 
been  lo.st.  Naturally,  under  the 
ctxle,  as  in  all  ccxles,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  let  down  tbe  bars  in  require¬ 
ments  for  membership,  so  that 
many  unethical  establishments  call¬ 
ing  themselves  drycleaners,  were 
able  to  represent  themselves  as 
members  of  the  National  .\ssoci- 
ation  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners.  It  is 
to  this  element  that  any  loss  of  con- 
fi<!ence  on  the  part  of  the  merchant 
can  be  attributed. 

Now  that  the  ix)ssibility  of  gain 
from  tbe  ccxle  has  been  removed 
and  with  it  the  fear  of  government 
intervention,  this  undesirable  ele¬ 
ment  has  automatically  eliminated 
itself.  'I'be  only  reason  a  dryclean¬ 
ing  plant  has  for  continuing  mem¬ 
bership  is  a  genuine  and  sincere  de¬ 
sire  to  improve  its  service  to  tbe 
jHiblic  and  to  foster  and  promote 
the  welfare  and  prestige  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  and  the  great  in¬ 
dustry  it  represents.  These  leading 
drycleaners  are  an.xious  to  pick  up 
where  they  left  oflF.  and  again  co¬ 
operate  with  the  merchant  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  more  wholesome  feeling  of 
mutual  r‘*s|xx:t  and  confidence  than 
was  possible  under  government 
supervision. 

Cleaners’  Problems 

Insofar  as  textiles  and  fabrics 
themselves  are  concerned,  there  are 
a  number  of  major  problems  which 
confront  the  drycleaner — problems 
for  which  he  is  blamed  and  often 
lK*ars  the  brunt  of  the  claim  from 
the  cu.stomer.  .Among  the  princii)al 
problems  are  shrinkage,  loss  of 
dyestuff,  deterioration  of  weight¬ 
ing.  and  the  host  of  problems  which 
arise  through  the  introduction  of 


various  novelty  fabrics.  The  Na¬ 
tional  .Ass<x:iation  of  Dyers  and 
Cleaners  feels  that  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  the  National  Retail 
Drv  CkxxIs  .A.ssociation  and  itself 
coo])erate  to  the  fullest  extent  pos¬ 
sible  to  study  carefully  the  service¬ 
ability  of  ail  new  fabrics  and  to 
eliminate  all  manufacturing  jjro- 
cesses  which  may  make  a  garment 
unserviceable  and  non-drycleanable, 
or  to  jierfect  methods  of  avoiding 
tbe  damage  which  accrues  through 
these  manufacturing  jwcxresses.  It 
ai)i)ears  that  the  only  logical  meth¬ 
od  of  doing  this,  and  certainly  die 
most  satisfactory,  would  be  through 
a  definite  cooperation  between  the 
two  .\ssociations,  to  take  tbe  form, 
probablv.  of  submitting  to  tbe 
.Association  samples  of  all  new  de- 
velojnnents,  so  that  they  may  be 
carefully  studied  and  the  better 
drycleaners,  at  least,  be  advised  of 
tbe  pn»]>er  methods  of  haiulling 
them  before  they  ai)pear  on  the 
market,  and  are  damaged  to  tbe  ex¬ 
tent  of  causing  claims. 

Retailer  Cooperation 

It  is  recognized  that  the  merchatit 
naturally  resents  the  fact  that  be¬ 
cause  of  a  more  liberal  policy  he 
has  been  called  upon  to  make  ad- 
ju.stment  in  many  cases  where  he 
felt  that  the  drycleaner  was  respon¬ 
sible.  Unfortunately,  this  feeling 
has  resulted  in  a  counter-resent¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  better  dry¬ 
cleaner.  due  to  the  fact  that  mer¬ 
chants  often  have  adopted  the  per¬ 
fectly  natural  ix)licy  of  blaming  the 
drycleaner  for  everything  that  hap- 
l)ens.  Certainly,  every  merchant 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
recommend  a  select  list  of  dry- 
cleaners  in  his  own  town,  to  whom 
garments  might  be  sent  and  in 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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GOING  SHOPPING  FOR  TESTED 

QUALITY 


Not  so  many  years  ago  our 
grocery  orders  were  measured 
from  the  grocer’s  bins  into 
plain  brown  paper  bags.  We  held 
the  grocer  responsible  for  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  his  stock,  but  his  control  over 
it  was,  of  necessity,  uncertain.  Both 
he  and  his  customers  were  glad  to 
exchange  those  uncertain  qualities 
of  the  paper  hag  era  for  the  more 
uniform  quality  of  the  groceries 
sold  in  sealed  packages  and  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  brand  name  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  Many  of  these  brands 
have  stood  the  test  of  years,  be¬ 
cause  the  manufacturers  have  wise¬ 
ly  maintained  good  standards.  The 
branded  prwluct,  not  only  in  foods 
hut  in  so  many  other  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  has  given  consumers  bet¬ 
ter  products  and  a  new  power  of 
choice:  and  it  has  shifted  to  the 
manufacturer  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  quality. 

The  Good  Housekeeping  Seals 

Over  twenty-five  years  ago  an¬ 
other  imjM)rtant  guide  to  quality  was 
made  available  to  sht)pj)ers,  when 
Go(k1  Housekeeping  Magazine  pion¬ 
eered  in  establishing  two  new  ser¬ 
vice  departments,  the  Bureau  and 
the  Institute.  Each  department 
started  a  testing  service  for  con¬ 
sumers  as  one  phase  of  its  work. 
The  scope  of  the  Bureau’s  testing 
service  is.  in  the  main,  confined  to 
packaged  focKl  products  and  cosmet¬ 
ics,  in  broad  distribution  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Each  product  test¬ 
ed  is  submitted  to  both  a  chemical 
and  a  “performance”  test.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  food  pro<luct.  to  l)e  ap¬ 
proved,  must  be  chemically  pure, 
it  must  comply  with  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Standards  and  justify  the 
claims  for  it  on  the  label.  It  must 
also  have  a  good  flavor,  texture  and 
appearance — it  must  be  good  to  eat. 

The  scope  of  the  Institute’s  test¬ 
ing  service  is  mainly  confined  to 
mechanical  household  equipment, 
household  soaps  and  cleansers.  A 
product,  to  be  awarded  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  approval,  must  pass  a  rigid 
technical  test  as  well  as  a  “perform¬ 
ance”  test.  It  must  do  what  is  ex- 
jiected  of  it,  and  do  it  well;  and  it 
must  continue  to  do  this,  that  is. 


BY  K.4THARINE  FISHER 

Director,  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

it  must  be  durable. 

As  these  Good  Housekeeping 
testing  services  are  for  the  consum¬ 
er.  manufacturers  do  not  pay  a 
penny  for  having  their  iirmlucts 
tested,  nor  are  they  under  any  ob¬ 
ligation  to  advertise.  'I'he  service 
is  unbiased.  It  is  a  dejiendahle  guide 
to  gocKl  ])nMlucts.  Every  approved 
product  is  carefully  identified,  as 
each  manufacturer  is  given  a  serial 
number  which  must  appear  on  the 
•Seal  of  -Approval  he  applies  to  the 
product.  The  Institute  approval  is 
awarded  for  one  year  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  ap])roval  for  two  years,  pro¬ 
vided  the  quality  of  the  product  is 
maintained.  At  the  end  of  these  per¬ 
iods  the  approval  is  extended  if.  on 
checking,  the  product  is  found  to 
still  measure  up  to  the  recpiired 
standards  of  quality. 

Consumers  in  increasing  numbers 
"huy  by  the  seal”.  They  have  found 
it  to  he  a  guide  to  satisfactory  mer¬ 
chandise.  If  it  ever  failed  them  in 
this  respect,  they  would  soon  cease 
to  use  it.  just  as  they  cease  buying 
any  branded  product  that  fails  to 
maintain  standards  of  quality  ac- 
cei)tahle  to  them.  They  have  found 
that  the  Seal  of  Approval  takes  the 
gue.ss-work  out  of  purchasing  while 
still  giving  them  the  same  i)ower 
of  choice  that  branded  products  of¬ 
fer. 

There  are  other  dejH?ndable 
guides  to  service  qualities,  within 
certain  classes  of  merchandise,  but 
unfortunately  these  are  not  as  yet 
very  well  known  to  consumers. 
When  they  are,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  shoppers  will  use  them  as  wide¬ 
ly  as  they  now  use  the  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Seals  of  .Approval.  There 
is  the  Seal  of  Approval  of  the 
American  Gas  .Assixriation  on  gas 
burning  appliances  and  the  label  of 
the  Underwriters’  laboratories  on 
such  products  as  connecting  cords 
for  electrical  appliances. 

Testing  Services 

For  many  years  shoppers  have 
been  able  to  buy  satisfactorily  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  textile  products  carry¬ 
ing  the  brand  names  of  manufac¬ 
turers  who.  through  the  years,  have 
steadily  built  up  a  reputation  for 


making  quality  products.  There  are, 
however,  many  fabrics,  garments, 
and  other  textile  pHulucts  which 
carry  no  brand  name  and  no  identi¬ 
fication  as  to  serviceability.  Xot  long 
ago  the  Xational  Laundry-Gwners’ 
.Ass(X'iation  established  a  testing 
service  for  fabrics,  awarding  their 
approval  to  those  measuring  up  to 
the  standards  for  serviceability  set 
by  the  .Association.  This  service 
will  be  an  increasingly  valuable  one 
for  shoj)pers  as  the  numl)er  of  lines 
of  approved  fabrics  increases. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  sur- 
vevs  among  our  own  readers  have 
verv  clearly  revealed  the  fact  that 
shopj)ers  need,  and  would  value,  re¬ 
liable  guides  to  service  qualities  in 
fabrics.  In  our  surveys  some  years 
ago  on  the  problem  of  fast  colors 
in  cottons  and  linens,  we  found 
that  shojjpers  would  welcome  a 
label  on  colored  fabrics,  dresses, 
and  other  textile  prcxlucts  not  only 
carrying  the  manufacturer’s  brand 
name,  but  also  the  assurance  of 
fast-color.  We  found  the  same  to 
be  true  with  regard  to  fabrics  pre¬ 
shrunk  by  the  manufacturer. 

Consumer  Deman«I 

In  a  more  recent  survey  among 
25CX}  shoppers  on  silk  and  rayon 
fabrics,  the  answer  without  any  ex¬ 
ception  was  emi)hatically  “yes”  to 
our  question.  “Woidd  you  like  to 
know  definitely  what  fabrics  and 
service  qualities  you  are  buying?” 

It  was  quite  aj^parent  that  a  label, 
in  asswiation  with  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  trade-mark,  was  considered 
more  valuable  than  a  salesperson’s 
word.  In  fact,  thoughtful  shoppers 
apparently  did  not  ex^iect  sales¬ 
people  to  take  the  resiionsibility  of 
vouching  for  service  qualities  in 
fabrics  in  the  absence  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  identifying  label.  If 
these  lal>els  carried  information  as 
to  such  service  qualities  as  shrink¬ 
ability.  permanent  finish,  fastness  of 
color  to  washing  and  sun  and 
whether  the  fabric  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  washed  or  dry  cleaned, 
they  would  furnish  to  shoppers  a 
much-needed  buying  guide.  For  re¬ 
tailers  these  labels  should  have  an 
important  sales  value. 
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SELL  CELANESE*  FABRICS 


n 


AS  CELANESE 

. .  .  AND  PROFIT 

Great  stores — great  in  prestige  and  great  in  reputation  for  merchandising  acumen — are  selling 
Celanese  Fabrics  in  substantial  volume  and  profitably  by  following  these  simple  merchandising  principles: 

1.  Location.  Grouping  all  Celanese  Fabrics  in  a  separate  section,  adjacent  to 
merchandise  of  equivalent  fashion  importance  and  price  range. 

2.  Assortment.  Establishing  qualities  in  sufficient  variety  to  meet  the  customers 
requirements,  with  adequate  color  range  in  each  quality;  keeping  the  assort¬ 
ment  fresh  by  frequent  re-orders,  and  the  addition  of  new  colors  as  their 
imoortance  becomes  apparent. 

3.  Identification.  Effective  display  of  the  plain  shades  and  prints,  with  counter 
cards  featuring  the  fashion  and  service  points  of  the  individual  qualities,  always 
identifying  them  as  Celanese  Fabrics. 

4.  Promotion.  In  advertising  copy,  featuring  the  numbers  of  Celanese  Fabrics 
exclusively  as  a  definite  style  or  selling  event.  Use  of  such  selling  helps  as  the 
customer  leaflets  ”Caring  for  Celanese  Fabrics  and  Garments.* 

Celanese  Fabrics  are  a  ^^natural^^  for  the  piece  goods  department.  Their  lovely  colors  are  unequaled 
in  any  other  type  of  fabric,  their  serviceable  qualities  unsurpassed.  Celanese  Fabrics  possess  many 
distinctive  qualities  which  are  not  found  in  fabrics  made  from  other  types  of  yarn. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  Celanese  Corporation  consistently  has  promoted  Celanese  Fabrics 
by  the  yard  through  national  advertising  to  store  customers,  directing  them  to  the  piece  goods 
department.  The  name  ^^Celanese^^  on  a  fabric  has  come  to  stand  as  a  hallmark  of  quality  and 
fashion  to  the  American  woman.  *Trade  Mark  Reg.  u.  s.  Pat.  oc 

CELANESE  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

180  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

4 

A  creative  fabric  fashion  source  for  fabrics  made  from 
Celanese  Yam  .  .  .  the  yam  of  distinctive  qualities : 

Moires — Taffetas — Crepes — Satins — Prints — Sheers — Yam  Dyed  Novelties 

Celanest  yams,  fabrics  and  articles  are  made  of  synthetic  {>roducts  manufactured  exclusively  by  Celanese  Corporation  of  America 
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*^1\leine^ 

DRESS  SHIELDS 
'turn  over  three  times  as  fast 
— why  bother  with 
unknown  brands! 


♦NUVO  is  an  exclusive 
process  with  unique  advantages 


iQeine/Lb^ 

STOCKINETTE  SHEETS 

are  recommended  hy  doctors 
and  nurses — can  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  in  hot  soapsuds 


^^IQeLne^ 

The  only  name  on 
SHOWER  CURTAINS 
that  spells  confidence  to 
your  customers 


•T.M.  B*c 
c.a.  p*t.  Off. 


I.  B.  KLEINERT  RUBBER  CO. 
485  niTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Stria  il*a4o«r<«n<  JaaSwt,  Paris 


In  the  Underwear  Department 


BY  E.  BROMBERG 
H’ct//  &  Harhmnn 


SERVICEABILITY  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  receiving  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  underwear  depart¬ 
ment  just  as  it  is  in  other  sections 
of  the  store  where  consumer  con- 
acts  show  that  the  public  is  intent 
ujK)n  getting  service  in  merchandise 
commensurate  with  the  money  she 
spends.  Therefore,  the  buyer  of 
underwear  is  alert  to  jjroper  speci¬ 
fications  in  order  to  ensure  not  only 
right  materials  in  garments  that  she 
buys  hut  correct  construction,  upon 
which  dei)ends  satisfactory  wear. 

For  instance  when  the  first  syn¬ 
thetic  fibre  was  developed  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  knitted  un¬ 
derwear,  it  had  an  nnhelieveahly 
low  tensile  strength  and  was  so 
snsce])tihle  to  damjMiess  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  launder  the 
garment  with  any  degree  of  safety. 

Development  of  Rayon 

When  this  early  product  was 
shown  to  buyers  it  was  common 
l)ractice  among  many  of  them  to 
wet  their  fingers  and  see  how  easily 
they  could  jjush  their  fingers 
through  the  fabric  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  buyers  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  “upstart” 
among  te.xtile  fabrics  which  was 
then  known  as  “artificial  silk.” 

Later  on.  through  extensive  lab¬ 
oratory  experimentation,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  rayon  yarn  succeeded  in 
imparting  more  tensile  strength  to 
the  fibre.  .\t  a  later  date  the  term 
“fibre  silk"  was  used  in  ])lace  of 
“artificial"  silk. 

As  the  jirocess  of  develojiment 
continued,  the  leading  ])rodncers  of 
fibre  silk  became  of  the  opinion  that 
a  more  suitable  name  should  be 
used  to  describe  this  new’  yarn.  It 
was  i)articularly  desired  to  get 
away  from  a  designation  that  im¬ 
plied  an  imitation  of  real  silk.  The 
result  of  this  effort  was  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “rayon”,  which 
has  since  l)een  in  use. 

Early  garments  made  of  rayon 
were  not  only  difficult  to  launder 
because  of  their  inability  to  stand 
moisture  but  were  also  verv  j)oor 
in  wearing  quality  due  to  the  effect 
which  ])erspiration  had  on  the  fab¬ 
ric.  S])ecial  wasWing  instructions 
were  given  w’ith  every  rayon  gar¬ 
ment.  warning  the  consumer  to  ex¬ 
ercise  great  care  in  laundering. 
These  laundering  instructions  in- 
crea.sed  consumer  satisfaction  con- 
jsiderablv  becau.se  women  learned 


that  they  could  get  a  fair  degree  of 
wear  from  a  rayon  garment  if  they 
understood  how  to  launder  it. 

At  this  stage  rayon  underwear 
was  still  a  commodity  that  no  first 
class  store  would  jjut  in  stock. 

A  rapid  and  continuous  jieriod  of 
development  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  rayon  fibre  ensued.  Yarn  man¬ 
ufacturers  established  huge  labor¬ 
atories  for  the  purpose  of  develo})- 
ing  a  superior  synthetic  fibre,  that 
would  not  only  resist  moisture  but 
would  give  greater  wear  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  consumer. 

The  use  of  extra  fine  filaments 
resulted  in  a  much  silkier  and  finer 
cloth  than  it  had  been  possible  pre¬ 
viously  to  manufacture.  Some  of 
the  original  gloss  that  was  objec¬ 
tionable  in  the  rayon  fabric  was 
eliminated.  .X  consistent  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  tensile  strength  of  all 
rayon  yarns  was  noticeable 

Manufacturers  whose  names  had 
jireviously  been  associated  only 
with  glove  silk  began  to  see  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  new  fabric  on  a 
(juality  and  style  basis.  Today 
many  retail  stores  throughout  the 
country  consider  properly  con¬ 
structed  rayon  underwear  the  back¬ 
bone  of  their  underwear  business. 

Quality  Importance 

.\t  one  time,  i)ractically  all  rayon 
underwear  business  was  done  on  a 
single  type  of  garment,  viz.  a  long 
bloomer  that  reached  to  and  below 
the  knee.  Today  the  garment  most 
in  demand  is  a  short  cut  panty  ex- 
(|uisitely  tailored  for  fit.  brief  in 
cut,  smart  in  appearance,  long  wear¬ 
ing  and  extremely  comfortable. 

'I'he  ]M)])ularity  of  the  rayon 
garments,  however,  may  be  en¬ 
dangered  by  stores  who  cannot  re- 
si.st  the  temptation  to  ft)rce  volume 
on  a  very  low  jirice  unit.  Good 
rayon  underwear  may  be  i)roduced 
at  so  reasonable  a  price  that  there 
really  is  no  excuse  for  jnirchasing 
go(xls  sub-standard  in  cut.  inferior 
in  quality  and  poorly  styled. 

Reputable  concerns  both  in  the 
branded  and  unbranded  field  are 
turning  out  a  product  that  is 
thoroughly  accej^table  in  every  one 
of  the  particulars  al)ove  noted.  In 
fact,  the  tendency  toward  brief  gar¬ 
ments  reduces  the  fabric  cost  to 
such  a  ]X)int  that  more  attention 
can  be  jiaid  to  detail  in  manufac¬ 
ture,  without  perceptibly  increasing 
the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
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CoMPfr/ro/t _ 

not  your  Complaint  Department- 
gets  most  of  your  dissatisfied  Customers 


Dependable  washing 
instructions  keep  sales 
within  your  store _ 


So  many  washing  failures  are  never 
I  returned  to  the  store — the  customer 
just  doesn’t  come  back!  She  goes  to  a 
store  that  will  save  her  disappointment 
by  telling  her  how  to  care  for  what 
she  buys. 

A  Lux  test  card  shows  her  exactly 
how  her  purchase  will  look  after  it’s 
washed.  Or  the  salesperson  may  sug¬ 
gest  that  she  make  the  Tumbler  Test 
herself— by  squeezing  a  sample  of  the 
fabric  in  lukewarm  water.  Lux  is  safe 
for  anything  safe  in  water  alone! 

Write  to  Lever  Brothers  Company, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Lux  Laboratories’ 
services.  Ask  about  our  photographic 
washing  instructions,  too!  They’ll  keep 
satisfied  customers  coming  back! 
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IF  IT’S  WASHABLE 
AT  ALL,  IT  WASHES 
PERFECTLY  IN  LUX 


Instructing  Salespersons 

(Continued  fronr  page  47) 


You  May 
Become  a 
Party  to  a 
Lawsuit!!! 

A  Fancy  Package  May 
Contain  a  Hidden  Law* 
suit !  A  Cosmetic  or 
Hair  Preparation  May 
Contain  An  Undeclared 
Hazard !  Be  Protected ! 

We  were  the  first  chemists  in 
the  field  to  serve  the  larger 
department  stores.  t)ur  lab¬ 
oratories  include  a  staff  of 
talent,  trained  in  chemistry, 
bacteriology,  toxicology, 
pharmacology  and  microsco¬ 
py — a  well  maintained  libra¬ 
ry  and  up-to-date  references 
— a  special  department  with 
facilities  for  analyzing  cos¬ 
metics,  foods,  waters,  phar¬ 
maceuticals,  technical  pro¬ 
ducts,  household  accessories, 
such  as  cleaning  compounds, 
polishes,  paints,  etc. 

Conceded  experts  in  analysis 
of  beverages,  alcoholic  and 
distilled  products. 

Our  certificate  of  analysis 
gives  you  assurance  as  to  the 
dangerous  or  harmless  nature 
of  the  preparations  you  sell. 
Tested  goods  maintain  the 
standard  of  your  establish¬ 
ment  and  safeguards  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Organization  —  Background 
—  Experience  —  Knowledge 
—  Prestige — Firm  establish¬ 
ed  1843. 

BENDINER  AND 
SCHLESINGER 
LABORATORIES 

Analytical  and 
Consulting  Chemisb 

THIRD  AVE.  and  TENTH  ST., 
NEW  yORK 

Algonquin  4-3300 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 
I  CONSULTATIONS 


given  to  the  Division  Educational 
Director  in  advance.  She  assigns 
them  to  salespersons,  assists  in  re¬ 
search,  and  in  formulating  the  an¬ 
swers  to  l)e  given  and  discussed  at 
the  meeting  which  is  led  hy  the  ap¬ 
pointed  leader. 

Representatives  from  wholesalers 
and  manufacturers  are  often  invited 
to  demonstrate  and  explain  their 
products.  They  are  always  request¬ 
ed  to  present  information  to  sales¬ 
persons  as  it  should  he  given  to 
customers. 

Twice  each  year  large  groups  of 
salespersons  are  given  evening 
courses  in  merchandise  analysis  for 
selling.  They  are  taught  how  to 
recognize  high  quality  in  the  finish¬ 
ed  article,  are  led  to  acquire  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  manufacturing 
processes  and  basic  materials  in  it, 
and  how  it  will  react  to  wear  and 


use.  Then  they  analyze  lower  grades, 
studying  how  they  have  been  cheaj)- 
ened,  and  wbat  may  be  expected  of 
the  cheaper  grades,  their  compara¬ 
tive  values,  etc.  This  prepares  them 
to  advise  w’hat  grade  would  be  most 
economically  advantageous  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  for  tlieir  individual 
pur^x)ses. 

Salespersons  are  encouraged  to 
ask  questions  of  any  member  of  the 
Educational  Department.  They  may 
’phone  them  in,  send  them  in  by 
store-mail,  or  ask  any  Education¬ 
al  Director  who  may  be  passing. 

Merchandise  manuals  are  written 
and  given  out  as  sources  of  selling 
information. 

Teaching  serviceability  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  like  The  Brook,  must  “go 
on  forever”,  for  obsolescence  and 
progress  are  ever  busy. 


Conrad  and  Company,  Boston,  recently  tied  up  a  cotton  promotion  with  the 
Lux  “washability  test”  in  this  attractive  window 
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Here’s  the  NEWS 

in  Sheets! 

CHATHAM 
SPECIFIC  A  TION^’ 
SHEETS 

with  all  the  Facts 
on  the  Label 


Dry  Cleanini^  and 
^iervi€*eability 

(Co)itinued  from  page  70) 

whose  hands  he  would  be  certain 
they  would  receive  the  most  careful 
attention.  He  would  welcome, 
further,  the  opjx)rtunity  to  know 
who  the  drycleaners  in  his  town 
mijjht  he  who  could  he  de])ended 
upon  to  take  a  fair,  ethical  stand 
in  makinjj  adjustments. 

In  nearly  every  case  it  has  been 
the  e.xperience  that  where  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  drycleaner  have  gotten 
together  on  a  problem,  the  result 
has  been  a  more  wholesome  regard 
l)etween  them ;  and  what  is  more 
im]K)rtant,  a  real  feeling  of  confid¬ 
ence  and  respect  on  the  ])art  of 
the  consumer  for  both  the  merchant 
and  drycleaner  involved.  Several 
years  ago  the  National  Association 
of  Dyers  and  Cleaners  sent  out  to 
some  five  thousand  merchants 
throughout  the  country  a  series  of 
Merchandise  Bulletins,  discussing 
problems  with  which  a  drycleaner 
had  to  contend  in  the  handling  of 
certain  materials,  and  describing 
the  methods  by  which  the  dry¬ 
cleaner  overcame  the  shortcomings 
of  the  material  to  as  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  possible.  The  results  were, 
frankly,  rather  disappointing. 

Cooperation  Invited 

Hut  the  unfairness  between  the 
merchant  and  the  drycleaner  has 
not  been  all  one-sided,  and  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  it  is'not  at 
all  uncommon  for  a  merchant,  try¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  with  the  dryclean¬ 
er,  to  receive  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  “the 
strong  acids  used  in  drycleaning 
have  caused  the  damage”,  for  which 
the  manufacturer  “cannot  assume 
the  res|K)nsihility”.  The  better  mer¬ 
chants  realize  fully  that  nothing  is 
farther  from  the  facts,  and  it  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  these  two  great 
organizations — the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Dyers  and 
Cleaners — can  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture,  bring  about  a  spirit  of  mutual 
understanding,  a  breaking  down  of 
the  pseudo  harriers  of  secrecy 
which  persist  in  spite  of  all  efforts, 
and  a  building  up  once  more  of 
genuine  confidence  and  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  public  for  the  in- 
tegrity  and  responsibility  of  the 
meml)ers  of  these  Associations. 


PRINTED  right  on  the  Cello¬ 
phane  wrapper  in  plain, 
everyday  language  are  all  the 
things  a  housewife  needs  to  know 
about  a  sheet  to  buy  by  quality. 

This  courageous  step  was  taken 
by  Chatham  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  situation  proved  that  the 
consumer  was  demanding  facts. 
Old-time  guesswork  methods  of 
buying  no  longer  sufficed  .  . 
women  wanted  to  know  what  they 
were  getting  before  they  paid 


their  money  for  it.  And  Chatham 
answers  that  need  with  their 
“Specification”  label. 

•  •  • 

Wherever  Chatham  “Specifica¬ 
tion”  Sheets  have  been  shown, 
they  have  won  instant  acclaim. 
They  give  the  consumer  an  honest 
sheet,  and  the  dealer  a  chance  to 
make  a  legitimate  profit.  Strictly 
selective  distribution  protects 
every  merchant  who  carries  Chat¬ 
ham  “Specification”  Sheets. 


Write  for  full  details  of  the  Chatham  plan 
to  Chatham  Manufacturing  Company,  57 
Worth  Street,  IS etc  York  City.  WAlker  5-0180 

CHATHAM 

SPECIFICATION^^  SHEETS 
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Better  Business  Bureau 
Activities 

(Coutinucd  from  page  57) 

able”  as  advertised  in  comjx*tition  fraudulent  sale  of  low-grade,  slate- 
with  real  washable  shades.  By  con-  mixed  coal  as  high-grade  coal, 
sultation  with  the  Bureau  prior  to  Bureau  censorship  of  wild,  exag- 
publication  of  the  ad,  an  advertiser  gerated  statements  and  descrijnions 
agreed  not  to  use  a  claim  that  his  of  the  offering  of  seconds,  or  im- 
oil  burner  gave  20%  to  50%  saving  perfect  merchandise,  of  bait  adver- 
on  fuel  cost  over  all  other  burners. 

Fabrics  are  not  described  as  “run- 


tising,  promotes  standards  of  ser> 
viceai)ility.  In  fact,  all  the  standards 
in  the  Bureau’s  “Guide  for  Retail 
Store  .\dvertising”  do  that. 

■  .Among  buyers  and  store  employ¬ 
ees,  the  Bureau  has  promoted  better 
knowledge  of  merchandise;  it  has 
encouraged  the  offering  of  merchan¬ 
dise  on  its  merits  of  (piality  and  ser¬ 
viceability  rather  than  baseless 
claims. 


proof”  or  “non-run”. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  stops 
the  false  and  fraudulent  application 
of  trade  marks  to  merchandise  not 


A  Central  Laboratory 

(Continued  from  page  59) 


produced  by  the  owner  of  the  trade 
mark ;  stops  the  advertising  of  a 
radio  set  under  a  trade  name  to 
which,  in  fact,  it  has  no  right ;  stops 
the  advertising  of  a  garment  under 
a  trade  name  when  it  is  not  made 
according  to  the  license  specifica¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  use  of  the  trade 
mark.  The  manufacturer  of  a  wor¬ 
thy  trade-marked  article  is  ham])er- 
ed  by  unfair  competition  or  the  mis¬ 
appropriation  of  his  trade  mark. 

The  Bureaus  promote  the  correct 
application  of  trade  names.  Mis¬ 
leading  trade  names  are  generally 
designed  to  lead  the  public  to  believe 
that  the  article  described  by  the 
trade  name  is  something  w’hich  it 
is  not ;  that  it  has  the  quality  and 
serviceability  of  something  which  it 
is  not.  Hats  made  of  paper  to  look 
like  panama  must  l)e  clearlv  identi¬ 
fied  as  imitation  panamas.  Dyed 
rabbit  cannot  wear  the  warm,  ser¬ 
viceable  coat  of  the  seal  unless  he 
carries  a  sign  clearly  stating  that 
he  is  a  rabbit,  not  a  seal.  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  the  serviceability  of  a 
seal  coat  or  a  panama  hat  she  should 
not  be  deprived  of  it  by  trickv  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  Boston  Bureau  has  distribut¬ 
ed  publicity  about  furs,  their  wear¬ 
ing  qualities  and  furs  suitable  for 
certain  uses;  about  the  prevention 
of  moth  damage ;  about  fabrics, 
their  history  and  wearing  qualities; 
about  hosiery,  gloves,  and  shoes. 
alKDut  misbranded  light  bulbs.  It 
has  cooperated  in  a  campaign  against 
the  returned  goods  evil,  the  princi¬ 
pal  appeal  of  which  was  to  make 
wise  first  selections,  and  the  result 
of  which  was  a  reduction  of  returns. 
It  has  established  minimum  sj^ecifi- 
cations  for  mattresses  requiring 
minimum  weights  of  filling  in  order 
to  produce  serviceability.  Some 
other  Bureaus  have  performed  spe¬ 
cial  service  in  certain  fields,  e.g. 
preventing  fradulent  use  of  second¬ 
hand  material  in  bedding,  and  the 


brought  about  a  changed  condition 
that  is  distinctly  an  improvement  in 
the  status  of  the  buyer  in  dealing 
with  manufacturers.  It  would  be 
over  stating  credit  to  say  that  this 
Bureau  served  as  the  force  to 
create  a  new  custom  in  buying  with 
respect  to  furnishing  scientific  data 
on  merchandise  by  the  producer  to 
the  buyer,  because  it  must  l)e  con¬ 
sidered  that  many  manufacturers 
have  cooperated  with  the  retail  buy¬ 
er  simply  to  get  orders  in  a  distress¬ 
ful  selling  era.  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
this  Bureau  has  stood  on  the  side 
of  the  retailer  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  specification  buying  and 
obtaining  information  on  merchan¬ 
dise  which  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
store  customer  and  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer. 

Demand  For  Consumer  Standards 

For  many  years  a  demand  for  so 
called  consumer  standards  has  been 
voiced  by  reputable  consumer  or¬ 
ganizations  and  outstanding  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  strongest  demand  was 
pressed  in  1933  by  members  of  the 
NR.A  Consumers  Advisory  Board, 
with  the  support  of  perhaps  a 
dozen  consumer  organizations  of 
high  standing.  .A  statement  issued 
by  tbe  Consumers  .Advisory  Board, 
dated  Dec.  1,  1933,  adequately  sum¬ 
marizes  a  conclusion  based  on  senti¬ 
ment  existing  at  that  time.  It  is 
quoted  as  follows:  “There  is  at 
present  an  almost  total  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  consumer  standards.  The 
consumer  is  far  less  able  to  be  his 
own  judge  of  quality  today  when 
goods  are  very  numerous,  highly- 
fabricated  and  sold  under  thou¬ 
sands  of  brand  names  and  slogans 
than  he  was  when  goods  were  re¬ 
latively  few  and  familiar  to  him 
through  his  direct  experience  in 
producing  and  handling  them  .  .  . 
Consumers  must  buy  under  condi¬ 
tions  no  longer  tolerated  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  industrial  purchasing.” 


The  same  body  of  home  economists 
and  consumers  recommended  two 
steps  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
advance  the  cause  of  the  consumer 
and  in  a  measure  solve  the  problem 
of  the  day.  It  w’as  recommended 
“First,  the  industrv  (under  NR.A) 
must  establish  standard  quality 
grades  for  its  goods  or  services. 
Second,  it  (the  industry)  must  use 
labels  to  make  these  quality  grades 
known  to  the  buying  public.” 

No  one  questions  or  doubts  the 
need  for  more  consumer  grade 
standards  when  considered  as  a 
constructive  program  for  more  in¬ 
telligent  buying.  Doubtless,  the 
greatest  waste  experienced  by 
.American  consumers  is  improper 
selection  of  merchandise,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  textile  lines.  However, 
to  simply  state  a  need  for  more 
consumer  buying  standards  is  not 
sufficient,  the  real  problem  ])eing  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  making 
standards  operate  in  practice  as 
planned  by  committees. 

The  retailer  is  in  the  middle  (be¬ 
tween  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer)  w’hen  considering  stan¬ 
dards.  The  producer  knows  what 
goes  into  his  product,  and  if  he 
labels  it  under  a  technical  grading 
code,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  consumer  is  unable  to 
interpret  or  understand  the  grading 
as  it  applies  to  the  consumer.  The 
retailer  is  not  organized  to  give 
technical  service  along  with  mer¬ 
chandise,  therefore,  the  consumer  is 
not  actually  helped  a  great  deal  in 
the  purchase  of  textile  goods  even 
though  she  is  given  a  statement 
Ijased  on  the  complete  analysis  of 
the  article. 

Based  on  limited  experience,  we 
have  found  in  operating  this  labor¬ 
atory  that  what  is  needed  most  are 
standards  of  interpretation  of  man¬ 
ufacturers’  sjiecification  or  test  re¬ 
sults.  In  all  too  many  instances  the 
merchandiser  or  buyer  in  the  store 
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is  unable  to  interpret  technical 
facts,  and  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety  nine  cases  out  of  the  pro- 
verl)ial  thousand  the  consumer  is 
utterly  U)st  in  selecting  merchan¬ 
dise  on  a  specification  basis.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  not  mean  that  stan¬ 
dards  are  undesirable  l)ecause  buy¬ 
ers  and  consumers  do  not  at  pres¬ 
ent  fully  understand  them,  but  we 
must  face  the  problem  of  human  re¬ 
sistance  against  a  system  of  buying 
and  selling  that  is  either  misunder- 
st(K)d  or  not  underst(K)d  at  all. 

The  task  of  this  Hureau  in  co- 
ojK-rating  with  forces  advocating 
consumer  staiulards  has  been  to 
find  a  common  ground  on  which  we 
could  work  with  the  retail  buyer 
wbo  has  become  test-minded.  In 
many  of  the  lines  such  as  hosiery, 
sheets,  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  shirts, 
etc.,  the  analytical  procedure  has 
lH*en  not  only  standardized  but  the 
average  buyer  is  well  posted  on  the 
meaning  of  figures  in  test  results. 
The  biggest  obstacle  thus  far  en¬ 
countered  in  testing  on  a  standard¬ 
ized  basis  has  been  to  interpret  test 
results  into  consumer  serviceability 
or  rate  the  merchandise  for  ix'riod 
of  use  in  consumer  wear.  At  ^ires- 
ent  our  staff  is  cooperating  with 
the  'I'rade  Practice  Standards  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  establishing  a  commercial 
standard  covering  Consumer  Ser¬ 
viceability  of  Dress  Fabrics.  Up¬ 
on  ado])tion  of  this  standard  by  the 
lalM)ratories,  if  not  the  industry  at 
large,  we  shall  attemi)t  for  the  first 
time  in  textiles  at  least  to  use  a 
standard  based  on  consumer  re¬ 
quirements  and  termniology.  If 
this  new  standard  jiroves  easily  ap¬ 
plied  to  routine  in  the  jiroducing 
and  marketing  industries  it  may 
prove  to  be  the  foundation  of  a 
greatly  enlarged  program  of  certi¬ 
fication  and  lalxlling  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  te.xtile  lines,  where  up 
to  now  it  has  been  next  to  im]X)ssi- 
ble  to  interest  the  industry  in  con¬ 
sumer  labelling  beyond  trade  marks. 
The  proposefl  Serviceability  Stan¬ 
dard  will  be  ready  for  tentative 
consideration  during  June,  therefore 
it  may  be  put  into  ])ractice  by  this 
Bureau  not  later  than  July  1st. 

Merchandisers  who  plan  to  use 
“tested"  appeal  in  any  form  (either 
testing  for  buyers  or  testing  for 
promotions)  should  communicate 
with  us  at  once.  Ask  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  “Certification  and  Labelling 
Of  Clothing  Under  U.  S.  Service¬ 
ability  Standard”.  .Uddress  your 
inquiry  to  Better  Fabrics  Testing 
Bureau,  225  West  34  Street.  New 
York  City. 


Do  You  Ever  Buy 
From  Your  Own  Store? 

Df  course  you  do,  when  the  kind  of  goods  you 
want  is  in  stock.  But  before  you  buy  it  you  go 
around  to  tbe  buyer  of  that  department  and  ask  his 
advice,  don't  you?  Then  when  you  buy  you  have  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  and  you  are  glad  that  you  have 
someone  to  go  to  for  advice. 

But  what  do  you  do  when  you  want  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  outside  of  the  dry  goods  field?  Then  you  have 
to  take  a  chance  and  hope  you  are  making  the  best 
purchase  possible. 

Do  the  customers  who  come  into  your  store  feel 
that  they  are  taking  the  same  chance? 

If  you  had  some  definite  information  about  the 
goods  you  sell  which  could  be  given  to  the  sales 
people,  customers  would  buy  with  more  confidence 
and  would  leave  the  store  well  satisfied. 

The  solution  is  to  secure  in  one  form  or  another, 
proof  that  the  merchandise  will  perform  satisfactori¬ 
ly,  and  to  develop  a  plan  under  which  this  factual 
information  can  be  transmitted  to  the  public. 

It  is  the  business  of  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories 
to  examine  and  test  products  to  determine  how’  they 
will  perform  in  use.  Thirty-nine  years  in  the  elec¬ 
trical,  mechanical,  chemical  and  photometric  fields 
have  given  these  Laboratories  adequate  experience 
and  a  wide  reputation  for  technical  proficiency. 


Electrical  Testing  Laboratories 

80th  Street  and  East  End  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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test  merchandise.  But  getting  off 
to  a  new  start  in  1927  with  this 
consumer  concept,  its  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  grown  to  a  personnel 
of  twenty  assistants. 

To  the  activities  mentioned  in 
the  first  part  of  this  article  there 
have  been  added  others;  censoring 
advertising  copy  l)efore  release  to 
press;  assisting  in  training  the  per¬ 
sonnel  :  developing  and  improving 
merchandise. 

Trade  Reaction 

These  activities  are  universally 
welcomed  by  consumers,  but  have 
met  some  resistance  from  certain 
manufacturers  and  retailers  who 
want  the  buyer  to  go  on  bewaring. 
The  reasons  are  quite  apparent. 
Manufacturers  are  in  the  l)est  posi¬ 
tion  to  know  the  raw  materials  en¬ 
tering  into  their  products  and  the 
construction  details  necessary  to 
produce.  Some  of  them,  however, 
don’t  want  to  give  keen  thought  to 
problems  concerning  consumer  per¬ 
formance  and  durability.  Some¬ 
times  they  refuse  to  give  pertinent 
consumer  information  to  their  ad¬ 
vertising  or  sales  agents,  much  less 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The 
problems  of  the  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising  man  are  tough;  one  of 
the  toughest  is  that  of  translating 
data  given  by  his  client  into  under¬ 
standable  consumer  text.  He  must 
be  truthful,  diplomatic  and  tactful. 
He  must  paint  an  alluring,  enticing 
word  picture  in  order  to  stimulate 
consumer  demand.  He  can’t  tell  the 
truth  convincingly  unless  he  knows 
what  the  product  will  and  will  not 
do  in  use  by  the  consumer.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  beginning  to  suspect 
that  some  manufacturers’  “stan¬ 
dards  ’  are  in  fact  only  weapons 
with  which  manufacturers  may  sock 
each  other.  They  susjiect  that  these 
standards  are  too  often  subterfuges 
com}x)unded  to  silence  consumer 
irritation.  And  consumers  have 
awakened  to  the  realization  that  a 
great  many  published  statidards  are 
not  consumer  standards. 

Consumers  have  come  to  realize 
that  descriptive  terminology  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  merchandise  must  really  be 
capable  of  interpretation  in  terms 
of  iierformance,  durability  and  ac¬ 
tual  composition  and  that  standards 
in  order  to  be  effective  must  be 
readily  understandable  even  to  the 
person  of  little  education.  Every 


day  brings  communications  from 
consumer  bodies  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  They  are 
planning  courses  of  study  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  more  determined 
stand  against  industrial  indifference. 

The  time  has  come  when  retailers 
must  realize  that  consumers  have  a 
real  issue.  The  issue  is  this:  “Is 
the  consumer  entitled  to  know  what 
she  is  purchasing  or  is  she  not”? 
The  consumer  wants  to  know  how 
an  article  will  perform.  She  only 
wants  plain  facts.  This  demand 
calls  for  the  truthful  labeling  of 
merchandising  at  the  source  of 
manufacture.  It  recpiires  that  mer¬ 
chandise  be  graded  in  terms  of  per¬ 
formance  and  durability.  It  insists 
upon  the  grading  of  merchandise  in 
simple  terms  of  consumer  require¬ 
ments.  In  short,  consumer  demand 
calls  for  “.\  Yardstick  for  the  Con¬ 
sumer”. 

Retail  interests  are  so  intimately 
interwoven  with  those  of  consumers 
that  they  must  realize  the  necessity 
of  increasingly  aligning  themselves 
with  consumers.  The  N.R.D.G.A. 
Merchandising  Division’s  Standards 
Committee  (over  which  I  have  the 
honor  currently  to  preside)  has 
l)een  actively  engaged  in  doing  this 
very  thing.  Under  consideration  at 
the  present  moment  is  the  project 
of  developing  more  uniform  and 
consistent  practices  in  size  designa¬ 
tions  and  garment  measurements. 


for  that  matter,  can  the  scientist  in 
the  testing  lalxiratory  immediately 
answer  an  inquiry  as  to  how  a  fab¬ 
ric  will  wear. 

The  point  is  that  the  material 
must  first  be  submitted  to  thorough 
microscopic,  chemical  and  pressing 
machine  tests.  That  job,  let  me  re- 
jieat,  should  be  authorized  by 
the  textile  houses  themselves.  Of 
course,  the  mills  and  converters,  in 
working  out  testing  standards, 
should  confer  with  representatives 
of  the  cutters-up  on  the  significance 
of  weaknesses  disclosed  in  those 
tests  and  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  ready-to-wear  trade  as  a  whole 
shall  be  apprised  of  content  and 
potential  usability. 


The  Committee  is  also  actively 
engaged  in  conducting  an  intensive 
series  of  tests  for  the  purpose  of 
unravelling  the  mysteries  surround¬ 
ing  the  use  of  numerous  terms  ap¬ 
plied  to  fabrics  treated  for  resist¬ 
ance  to  water,  staining,  spotting, 
etc.  The  greatest  handicap  con¬ 
fronting  the  Committee  to  date  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  lack  of  technical 
and  scientific  i)ersonnel  in  the  re¬ 
tail  field. 

The  time  may  t)e  near  when  large 
numbers  of  consumers  will  know 
far  more  about  merchandise  than  do 
some  retailers.  In  fact  the  time  has 
come  when  retailers  must  seriously 
consider  a  branch  of  technical  per¬ 
sonnel  to  help  them  evaluate  mer¬ 
chandise,  educate  their  salespeople 
and  converse  intelligently  with  con¬ 
sumers  who  are  standard-minded. 

The  popularity  of  tested  mer¬ 
chandise  is  no  longer  in  doubt,  the 
consumer  demand  for  information 
can  no  longer  be  ignored,  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  false  information 
need  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Retailers  are  the  consumers’ 
agents-in-protection.  If  the  public 
wants  merchandise,  the  good  mer¬ 
chant  will  get  that  merchandise.  If 
the  public  also  wants  facts  about 
merchandise,  the  good  merchant 
will  get  those  facts  and  w'ill  mer¬ 
chandise  them  as  eagerly  as  he  does 
his  g(xxls.  If  our  eight  years  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  Macy’s  Bureau 
of  Standards  nothing  else  it  has 
brought  home  to  us  that  there  is 
no  fact-finding  force  so  penetrating 
as  the  consumer  herself ;  there  is 
no  enforcement  agency  so  absolute 
as  her  refusal  to  buy. 


Serviceability  reports  from  the 
fabric  sellers  might  well  be  made 
to  accompany  all  sales.  These 
would  serve  to  check  foolhardy 
statements  on  the  part  of  over-zeal¬ 
ous  salesmen  of  the  mills. 

It  is  patent  that,  in  the  universal 
adoption  and  recognition  of  certain 
specifications,  the  textile  producers 
would  automatically  be  promoting 
quality-consciousness  along  emin¬ 
ently  practical  lines.  When  fabrics 
are  sold  openly  and  above-board 
for  their  possible  wear  and  not  for 
qualities  they  do  not  and  cannot 
possess,  only  then  can  the  problem 
of  serviceability  be  said  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  solved. 


Who  Sli«ll  Guarantee 
Servieeability? 

(Continued  from  page  55) 
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Range  of  Problem  Indieated 
by  Customer  Complaints 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


For  instance,  one  of  the  leading 
complaints  is  that  dyes  in  many  cases 
are  not  fast.  Some  of  the  stores 
report  that  robin’s  egg  blue  and  tur¬ 
quoise  particularly  changed  their 
color  when  coming  in  contact  with 
perspiration.  Misuse  of  deodorants 
also  were  resi)onsihle  for  discolor¬ 
ing,  while  some  of  the  stores  stated 
that  colors  were  running  in  wash¬ 
able  dresses.  Another  quite  general 
coni])laint  w’as  the  pulling  at  the 
seams.  .\  number  of  fabrics  of  the 
crejie  variety  stretched  badly  and 
improiier  ironing  caused  many  of 
them  to  lose  their  crinkle. 

Weave  and  Dye  Diflfieulties 

Un familiarity  with  novelty  weaves 
was  another  cause  of  complaint,  for 
when  .some  of  these  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  rough  surfaces  some  of 
these  materials  “jiicked  up"  and 
caused  customer  dissatisfaction. 
There  were  complaints  from  cus¬ 
tomers  of  holes  in  knitted  dresses 
after  wa.shing  and  seams  ripiiing  in 
jersey  types.  Inexpensive  linens 
blouses  reported  as  giving  trouble 
liecause  tbe  material  deteriorated 
from  the  slightest  underarm  i)er- 
s])iration,  but  as  the  store  pointed 
out,  this  could  easily  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  had  the  customer  worn 
shields  as  a  proi^er  safeguard.  Ine.x- 
pensive  printed  silks  ‘‘wlrich  had 
been  printed  through  a  discharge 
pnHress”  gave  trouble.  “Polka  dots 
or  white  figures  on  the  iirint  sud¬ 
denly  turned  into  a  hole  because  of 
the  bleaching  agent  used  in  that  pro¬ 
cess”,  says  one  store. 

Metal  cloths  were  referred  to 
as  a  perennial  problem  owing  to 
tarnish.  “Se(|uins  on  jackets  melt¬ 
ed  from  body  heat”.  “I^st  sum¬ 
mer",  re])orts  one  of  the  .Associated 
Merchandising  CorjK)ration  stores, 
”1  had  many  complaints  on  the 
quality  of  dye  in  shantung  materials. 
I  hope  our  e.x|)erience  this  summer 
will  be  different.” 

From  the  information  gathered 
bv  this  survey  from  the  Assfjciated 
Merchandising  Cor|X)ration  stores, 
all  tyjjes  of  fibres  were  included  in 
complaints  and  a  study  of  the  re¬ 
ports  indicates  that  the  construction 
of  the  fabric  rather  than  the  fibre 
itself  was  at  fault.  Some  fabrics 


of  the  service  variety  were  ]MH)rly 
constructed  and  did  not  wear.  Oth¬ 
er  fabrics  of  the  perishable  style 
type  were  put  to  unfair  wear  and 
wear  for  which  they  were  never  in¬ 
tended  and  of  cour.se  did  not  give 
consumer  .satisfaction. 

One  of  the  stores  sizes  up  this 
situation  as  follows ; 

“Our  .Adjustment  Bureau  reports 
that  most  of  their  fabric  adjustment 
troubles  are  not  due  to  the  quality 
of  the  fabrics,  but  due  to  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  various  kinds  of  weaves. 
Phis  is  true  of  silks,  cottons,  wools 
and  synthetics.  Because  of  the  type 
of  weave  of  certain  fabrics,  there 
is  often  e.xcessive  stretching  or 
shrinking  which  results  in  customer 
dis.satisfaction.” 

Recent  Improvements 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  number  of 
these  comidaints  could  have  been 
avoided  had  the  serviceability  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  fabrics  been  lietter  un¬ 
derstood  by  both  the  store’s  own 
jieople  and  their  customers.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  fabrics  used 
in  the  moderate  priced  dresses  have 
been  better  recently  than  for  some 
time  in  the  |)ast.  and  particularly 
on  the  sjiring  season  merchandise 
there  seem  to  have  been  fewer  ad¬ 
justments.  indicating  an  increasing¬ 
ly  better  understanding  of  the  use 
of  these  newer  fabrics  on  the  part 
of  customers. 

A  Inch  of  the  credit  for  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  situation  is  due  to 
the  cooperative  efforts  that  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  give  de])endable  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  serviceability  of  mer- 
chandi.se  by  the  retail  craft  through 
its  rei)resentatives,  working  with 
and  through  its  committees  on 
standards,  testing  laboratories,  man¬ 
ufacturers’  as.sfKriations  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  nature  of  many  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  from  customers  are  already 
known  to  the  manufacturer  of  both 
the  fabric  and  the  garment  and  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  remove  such 
dissatisfaction  no  doubt  will  be 
made  by  prfxlucers  interested  in  the 
furtherance  of  serviceability  when 
in  the  future  they  select  tyjies  of 
fabrics  similar  to  those  which  re¬ 
cently  caused  customer  complaints. 


WOMEN 

KNOW 

AND  TRUST  THESE 

PRODUCTS 

Millions  of  yards  of  fast  color 
Indian  Head  Fabrics  sell  every 
year.  We  stand  back  of  every 
yard  with  this  guarantee: 

If  any  garment  made  wholly 
or  principally  of  fast  color 

INDIANHEAD  Fabrics 

fails  to  give  proper  service 
because  of  the  fading  or  run¬ 
ning  of  Indian  Head  colors, 
we  will  make  good  the  total 
cost  of  the  garment. 

Outstanding  proof  of  the  service¬ 
ability  of  these  famous  fabrics. 

AND  HERE  IS  ANOTHER 
Dwight  Anchor  Sheets  are  equally 
reliable,  and  they  are  first  in  their 
field  to  meet  the  housewives’  de¬ 
mand  for  sheet  specifications. 


specifications  of 

Dwiffh  i  fJlnchor 

SHEETS  AND  PILLOW  CASES 


The  U.  S.  Government  Requires; 


STRENGTH: 


Warp 

Weft 


^(^EIOHT:  (per  square  yard) 

THREAD  COUNT:  Warp 

(per  square  iuefa)  Weft 


70  lbs. 
70  lbs. 


4.60 


74 

66 


ANCHOR 

SHEETS 

TEST* 


85  Iba. 
77.6  lbs. 


5.02 


75.8 

67.4 


NOTE  THAT 

Knehor  hrand  Exceeds  Government  Requirements 
THIS  CMATER  STRENGTH  MEANS  LONGER  WEAR 

NO  LOADING! 

Repeated  tests  show  only  a  trace  of 
sizing  (used  for  finish)  less  than  1% 

*  U.  S.  TMliae  Co..  N.  V..TMC  No.  TSSSS.  Much  2a.  19SS 


Fine  hotels  use  more  Anchor  Sheets  than 
any  other  brand.  They  prefer  them  for  the 
comfort  of  their  guests  and  the  longer 
wear  they  insure.  Anchor  Sheets  are  the 
careful  housewife’s  choice  for  the  same 
reasons  of  luxuriousness  and  economy. 

Nashua  Mfq.  Co. 

SALES  OPPICBS  IN 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGILIS 
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CK.  EAGLE 
&  CO.,  Inc. 

Presents 

A  complete  collection 
of  fall  fabrics  featuring 
o  continuation  of  lead¬ 
ership  in 

TESTED  FABRICS 

for 

CONSUMER 

SERVICEABILITY 


Approved  by  Official 
Laboratory  of  the 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY 
GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


530  7th  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Goods  At  a  Price  or  Goods 
For  Service? 

BY  W.  ROBERT  BLUM 

The  United  Pieee  Dve  IToks 


The  last  half  year  in  the 
women's  wear  field  in  general 
has  been  outstanding  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  trend  to  .Serviceability. 
There  is  a  good  reason  why  this  is 
so. 

Let's  see  what  has  been  going  on. 
I.et's  go  hack  a  few  years,  when  you 
were  buying  a  nice  piece  of  silk 
crepe  for  80  cents  or  85  cents  a 
yard  and  selling  it  around  $1.25  a 
yard  to  Mrs.  Smith.  You  had  a 
nice  marku]),  a  profit ;  your  de])art- 
ment  was  in  the  black  and  your  boss 
thought  a  lot  of  you.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  hapjjy  because  .she  had  a  good 
piece  of  goods  and  she  got  reason¬ 
able  wear  out  of  the  garment  she 
made  of  it.  Then  one  day  Mrs. 
Jones  bought  .some  goods  that  look¬ 
ed  about  the  same  as  Mrs.  .Smith's, 
for  $1.15  a  yard  across  the  street 

at  C - 's  store  and  she  told  Mrs. 

Smith  about  it  the  next  week  while 
she  was  dummy  in  the  bridge  game. 
W  ell,  while  this  going  on.  over  at 

C - 's  they  were  selling  jilenty  of 

goods  and  they  liked  it  too.  hecaiuse 
they  had  lacked  uj)  a  good  “buy" 
and  they  had  a  good  markup  at 
$1.15  and  lots  of  Mrs.  Joneses  were 
coming  in  and  buying,  hut  vour  fab¬ 
ric  at  $1.25  wa.sn't  selling  so  fast. 
.So  you  came  down  to  Xew  York 
to  the  big  market  and  began  to  look 
arouiKl  and  of  course  you  didn't 
need  any  of  that  quality  yon  had 
been  buying  for  85  cents  and  you 
told  your  friends  from  whom  you 
had  been  buying  that  yon  had  plenty 
of  it  left  hut  that  if  they  had  some¬ 
thing  really  good  for  67^2  cents 
you  could  use  a  ton  of  it  for  a  big 
sale  at  $1.00.  Well,  you  made  a 
"buy”  and  when  you  ran  your  ad 
in  the  ipa^ier  next  week  your  dej^art- 
ment  was  jammed  and  there  was 
Mrs.  Smith  hack  again  since  she 
found  that  you  were  on  the  job  once 
more  with  goods  even  lower  in  price 

than  over  at  C - 's  and  Mrs.  Jones 

wasn't  so  smart  after  all. 

So  this  little  game  kept  going  on, 
and  over  the  bridge  tables  there 
were  more  and  more  stories  about 
that  last  dress  Mrs.  Smith  had  made 
that  got  thinner  when  she  washed 
it  and  the  one  Mrs.  Jones  made  that 
pulled  apart  at  the  seams  and  the 
other  one  that  shrank  two  sizes. 

Things  were  not  so  good  around 
town  and  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Smith 


weren't  making  .so  much  money 
these  days.  .\n(l  the  ladies  on  Main 
Street  kept  reading  your  ads  and 

C - 's  ads  and  each  one  they  read 

told  of  goods  at  lower  prices.  But 
the  ads  were  not  saying  anything 
about  a  difference  between  those 
goods  that  were  now  down  to  43 
cents  a  yard  and  the  goods  you  had 
for  sale  at  98  cents  or  at  $1.25.  .Vnd 
no  ojie  has  bothered  to  tell  Mrs. 
Smith  or  Mrs.  Jones  w'hat  to  ex¬ 
pect  (or  what  not  to  e.xpect )  from 
that  grade  at  4.3  cents,  so  that  they 
have  had  a  lot  of  disaiqMuntments  in 
their  clothes.  .\nd  they  have  been 
kicking  and  complaining  so  much 

that  you  and  C - 's  have  had  to 

open  larger  complaint  de])artments. 
.\11  this  time  you  and  your  boss  have 
not  been  on  such  good  terms  either, 
because  that  43  cent  numher  cost 
von  34  cents  and  your  markiq)  has 
been  dwindling  and  your  dejiart- 
ment  has  been  going  into  the  red 
and  yott  can't  get  .50  cents  for  the 

(|uality  because  over  at  C - 's  they 

are  selling  one  like  it  for  43  cents. 
"S'ou've  gotten  i^rettv  sick  of  this 
game  and  you've  add<‘d  u])  these 
com])laints  from  vour  Mrs.  Smiths 
and  you've  found  a  way  out — a  way 
to  avoid  the  cause  of  a  whole  lot 
of  complaints. 

You  have  not  only  discovered 
something  for  yourself,  hut  you  have 
l)ut  this  message  across  to  those 
l)eo])le  who  supjdy  von  with  mer¬ 
chandise — “Build  your  iwoducts  for 
.s'crt’/cc — tell  us  what  these  ])roducts 
will  do  and  what  they  won't  do — 
so  we  can  jia.ss  this  information  on 
to  our  customers,  and  remember, 
what  our  customers  want  is  .Ser¬ 
viceability." 

Of  course,  there  will  always  he 
some  jjeople  who  like  to  buy  har- 
gain.s — -junk  at  a  price — hut  those 
who  are  interested  in  getting  service 
out  of  their  clothing  at  a  reasonable 
price  seem  to  he  gaining  in  numbers 
and  the  manufacturers  have  heard 
the  call  and  seem  to  he  responding. 
What  the  latter  need  now  is  encour¬ 
agement,  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  retailer  to  give  them  a  return 
for  their  efforts;  and  then  I  feel 
sure  we  can  look  forward  to  plenty 
of  interesting  developments  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  service  of  their  products, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  consum¬ 
er. 
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whetluT  the  adjustments  properly 
controlled  temperature  and  whether 
temperature  would  he  maintained 
constant  with  various  amounts  of 
heat  al)straction  from  the  sole  jdate. 
It  is  one  thinjj  to  make  an  iron 
which  can  control  its  tem])erature 
when  idling  on  the  heel  rest,  and 
another  to  hold  the  temperature  u]i 
to  the  set  value  while  ironing  heavy 
goods  such  as  damp  towels  or  a 
l)ed  s|)read.  A  calorimeter  was  de¬ 
vised  l)y  which  heat  could  he  taken 
from  the  iron  at  any  desired  rate, 
and  temperatures  were  measured  by 
means  of  thermocoui)les — tempera¬ 
ture  measuring  devices,  inserted  in 
holes  drilled  in  the  sole  ])late  of 
the  iron.  Permissible  limits  of 
temperature  variation  were  fixed  so 
that  the  various  i)roducts  c'mld  he 
judged. 

Standards  for  Testing 

It  was  generally  recognized  that 
an  electrical  a])i)liance  could  not  he 
considered  satisfactory  if  it  were 
likely  to  give  the  user  a  shock  under 
any  ordinary  condition  of  use.  Con- 
se(|uently,  when  considering  rerpiire- 
ments  for  satisfactory  a])i)liances, 
the  Laboratories  inclu(Ied  this  ques¬ 
tion.  An  investigation  was  made  by 
determine  the  least  amount  of  cur¬ 
rent  which  could  he  sensed  by  a 
])ers()n.  and  when  this  figure  was  ob¬ 
tained  it  was  fixed  as  the  maximum 
limit  of  leakage  current  i)ermissible 
in  an  api)lication.  l£xi)erience  show¬ 
ed  that  leakage  of  current  from  the 
"live"  ])arts  through  the  insulation 
to  the  frame  was  greatest  on  humid 
days,  so  a  humidifier  was  built  in 
the  Laboratories  to  rejjroduce  humid 
air  conditions.  Household  apjdiances 
are  kejjt  in  the  humidifier  at  a  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  of  85  i)er  cent  for  24 
hours  and  then  testecl  to  find  wheth¬ 
er  leakage  current  exceeds  the  s])e- 
cified  limit. 

Attachment  cords  and  i)lugs  are 
only  accessories  to  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  but  they  frequently  cause 
more  trouble  than  the  appliances 
themselves.  To  comi)are  cords  as  to 
their  durability  and  learn  why  one 
tyi)e  was  more  durable  than  another 
it  was  necessary  to  build  testing  ma¬ 
chines  which  would  reproduce  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  the  rigors  of 
use.  Flexing,  bending,  abrading  and 
twisting  machines  were  devised  and 
experience  with  them  soon  indicated 
which  kinds  of  cords  could  be  ex- 


!)ected  to  have  a  long  life  and  which 
would  s(x>n  l)e  causing  trouble. 

Refrigerators,  being  more  com- 
jilex  than  most  electrical  household 
devices,  could  not  l)e  judged  as  to 
satisfactory  performance  without 
obtaining  and  weighing  a  quantity 
of  test  clata.  The  i)ox  whicli  oper¬ 
ates  most  efficiently  at  a  rf)om  tem- 
])erature  of  60  degrees  may  not 
show  an  outstanding  i)erformance 
when  the  tem|)erature  gets  up  to 
90.  In  order  to  reproduce  these 
various  conditions  Electrical  Test¬ 
ing  Laboratories  built  special  insu- 


tbat  no  matter  where  the  customer 
turned,  she  found  the  same  unre¬ 
liable  fabrics  both  in  high-priced 
and  h)w-priced  merchandise.  Xo 
matter  where  she  bought,  she  was 
fre(|uently  told  iqx)!!  making  a 
conqdaint.  that  it  was  "the  cleaner’s 
fault”  or  that  she  had  not  washed 
the  garment  jiroperly.  .\nd  when 
the  fabric  bad  melted  away  under 
an  iron  that  would  not  have  in¬ 
jured  a  silk  fabric,  many  adjust¬ 
ment  departments  insisted,  hone.stlv 
in  their  i)oini(m  but  nevertheless 
ignorantly,  that  the  customer  had 
been  careless  and  that  they  could 
do  nothing  about  it  or,  in  order  to 
retain  the  customer's  good  will, 
they  would  make  a  small  allowance. 

"Many  of  these  fabrics  should 
never  have  been  put  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  —  the  fabric  manufacturer 
knew,  or  should  have  known,  what 
would  happen  to  them  when  dry 
cleaned  or  washed,  or  if  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wearing  one  of  those  beau¬ 
tiful  spectator  sports  costumes  was 
caught  in  a  shower  at  P'orest  Hills. 
I  have  seen  dresses  the  skirts  of 
which  shrank  six  or  eight  inches 
under  such  circumstances  and  I 
have  seen  evening  dresses  which  I 
sold  for  $49.50  retail,  stretch  dur- 
itig  an  evening’s  wear  a  full  twelve 
inches. 

"That  is  why  I  say  that  many 
of  these  fabrics  should  never  have 
been  put  on  the  market  by  the 
fabric  manufacturer  —  and  sec- 


lated  and  temperature-controlled 
rooms.  Resistance  thermometers 
and  recording  instruments  make  it 
lK)ssible  to  oi)erate  refrigerators 
under  test  for  a  week  at  a  time  with¬ 
out  entering  the  test  room,  and  still 
have  all  conditions  controlled. 
'I'hroughout  the  iMjriod,  temperature 
values  can  be  obtained  from  the 
charts  of  the  automatic  instruments 
mounted  outside  of  the  refrigerator 
rooms. 

It  is  evident  from  these  few  ex- 
anqiles  in  the  field  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  that  if  real  information  is 
to  be  secured  as  to  effectiveness, 
durability,  convenience  and  safety, 
specifications  must  be  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  e.xpert  knowledge,  and 
the  testing  agency  must  be  well 
equijiiied  and  capable. 


ondly,  I  affirm  that  the  dress 
manufacturer  should  never  have 
olTered  them  to  you  and  to  me  and 
thirdly,  that  we  should  never  have 
been  so  simple  as  to  ])urcha.se  them. 
.Also  there  is  the  ])roblem  of  sub¬ 
stitution  in  fabrics.  Many  times  we 
have  i)ainstakingly  had  a  fabric 
tested,  ordered  dresses  made  in 
these  tested  materials,  only  to  find 
two.  three,  four  or  five  weeks  later 
when  delivery  was  made,  that  they 
came  in  a  different  material.  Of 
course  under  the  Code  and  under 
all  rules  of  this  game  of  garment 
merchandising,  we  were  jirivileged 
to  return  if  we  did  so  within  five 
days.  Xow  that  rule  sounds  good 
blit  where  are  we  if  we  return  any 
great  amount  of  merchandise  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances? 

"I’ll  tell  you  where  we  are.  H’e 
ore  without  merchandise  to  sell, 
when  we  most  need  it. 

“The  manufacturer  has  always 
bad  what  he  considered  a  good  ex¬ 
cuse,  and  that  excuse  has  been  that 
the  mill  was  unable  to  deliver  the 
material  which  we  selected  and  that 
rather  than  keep  us  waiting,  they 
had  made  up  the  order  in  the  near¬ 
est  material  they  could  find  to  that 
which  we  selected.  In  answer  to 
our  demand  for  a  fabric  bureau 
test  of  the  substituted  material,  we 
have  been  told  they  had  none.  Then 
it  was  up  to  us  to  have  the  test 
made,  many  times  with  disapjwint- 
ing  results  and  the  goods  had  to  go 
back.  ,\  serious  stiKk  handicap  in- 
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In  January,  1934 

We  urged  buyers  to  see  TRILITE  at 
our  showrooms.  A  fortunate  majority 
came — ^aiui  saw — and  Ixiught. 

We  revolutionized  home  lighting. 

In  July,  1935 

With  months  of  education  and  develop¬ 
ment  behind  us,  we  need  hardly  say  that 
;very  lamp  buyer  mtist  see  our  latest  modern 
features  in  illumination — 

Your  customers  have  become  light  con¬ 
scious.  The  Better  Light- Better  Sight  five- 
year  campaign  throughout  the  country  has 
educated  the  public  in  scientific  lighting — 
the  Public  demand  proper  lighting — .\ND 
STYLE! 

In  Room  1554 — Merchandise 
Mart 

ARTISTIC 

Will  Show 


xr.ir 

SCIENTIFIC 

LIGHTING 


ARTISTIC  LAMP  MFC.  CO.,  Inc 


Merchandise  Mart 
CHICAGO 


:$954th  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


W'estern  Furn.  Exch. 
LOS  ANGELES 


Fabries  Are  Known  bv  Labels 


(Continued  from  page  51) 


deed  but  better  to  my  mind,  than 
selling  dresses  made  of  fabrics  that 
would  not  satisfactorily  stand  the 
test  of  wear. 

“However,  if  all  retailers  will 
test  all  fabrics  before  purchasing 
and  refuse  the  unreliable  ones,  even 
tho.se  which  are  substituted,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  dress  manu¬ 
facturers  will  refuse  to  buy  them 
Irecause  they  will  find  it  profitable 
to  test  all  fabrics  tbemselves,  and 
the  fabric  manufacturer  in  turn 
will  not  offer  his  mistakes  for  sale.” 

But  having  gotten  w'ell  into  this 
season  I  find  we  are  still  having 
trouble  due  to  evident  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  all  along  the  line.  ( )ur  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  find  dres.ses  at  all  that 
we  can  positively  guarantee  to  wash. 
Our  Testing  Bureau  will  test  the 
fabric  our  buyer  brings  from  tbe 
manufacturer  and  give  us  a  report 
that  the  shrinkage  is  above  our 
standard  or  that  the  color  fastness 
is  not  up  to  .standard  and  by  that 
time  our  buyers  have  returned  from 
the  market.  We  wire  the  manufac¬ 
turer  that  we  must  have  the  ma¬ 
terial  w'hich  he  can  guarantee :  he 
says  he  will  guarantee  it  but  is 
loath  to  put  it  on  the  order  or  write 
us  to  that  effect,  and  often  we  are 
forced  to  go  back  and  do  our  buy¬ 
ing  all  over  again.  In  tbe  meantime 
we  have  wasted  I)otb  time  and 
money. 

I  cannot  understand  wbv  retail¬ 
ers  are  not  more  active  in  correct¬ 
ing  tins  very  great  drawback  to 
tbeir  businesses  and  to  tbeir  reputa¬ 
tions.  I  am  told  that  in  the  large 
de])artment  stores  the  owners  are 
■SO  far  away  from  the  details  of 
their  business  that  the  matter  of  ad¬ 
justments  is  of  very  little  conse¬ 
quence  to  them.  I  believe  tbe  situ¬ 
ation  is  serious  enougb  for  tbem 
to  become  interested  in  it.  I  think 
if  they  would  become  interested  in 
it.  the  time  would  come  when  the 
dress  manufacturer  would  find  it  to 
his  advantage  to  buy  no  material 
that  had  not  been  tested  by  a  lab¬ 
oratory  test  (not  a  soap  test  mere¬ 
ly),  for  bis  own  self -protection,  and 
it  is  going  to  be  more  necessarv  now 
tbat  tbe  code  authorities  bave  gone 
out  of  business. 

Why  we  should  continue  to  allow 
manufacturers  of  materials  to  use 
our  customers  as  their  testing 
grounds,  I  don’t  know.  Only  by 
united  action  against  this  evil  can 
we  get  anywhere,  in  my  opinion, 
and  while  conditions  are  better  than 
they  were,  we  must  keep  up  the 
fight  or  they  will  rapidly  become 
worse. 


facturers  whose  garments  have 
been  tested  and  found  in  line  with 
stantlard  quality.  More  recently 
this  demand  has  made  itself  felt 
through  piece  goods  deiKirtments. 
'Phis  s])ring,  a  well  known  fabric 
manufacturer  with  an  extensive 
and  exce])tionally  attractive  line  of 
all-Bemberg  fabrics,  all  of  which 
had  been  tested  by  Better  Fabrics 
resting  Bureau,  designed  special 
bolt-end  tags  which  clearly  stated 
the  various  qualities  of  these  fab¬ 
rics.  The  fabric  salesman,  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  these  tags,  is  in  a  position 
to  make  definite  rejily  to  questions 
the  customer  may  ask  and  does  ask. 

Not  all  fabrics  of  silk,  cotton  or 
wool  are  quality  fabrics.  Nor  are 
all  fabrics  made  of  synthetic  fibers 
quality  fabrics.  Also,  fabrics  made 
of  the  various  types  of  synthetic 
fibers  have  diverse  properties,  both 
of  style  and  serviceability,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  fiber  of  which  they 
are  woven  or  knitted.  Further, 
many  fabrics  are  mixtures  of  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers  or  of  synthetics  and 
natural  fibers. 


How  then  is  the  retailer,  much 
less  the  customer,  to  decide  whether 
a  imrticular  fabric  or  garment  best 
meets  his  need  unless  he  has  the 
facts  before  him?  While  verbal  in¬ 
formation  is  <lesirable  and  often 
necessary,  it  is  very  imi)ortant  that 
the  customer  be  prf)vided  with  in- 
f(»rmation  in  some  form  of  jirinted 
material  that  she  can  take  home 
with  her. 

Assuming  that  serviceability  is 
])laying  a  role  of  increasing  inijiort- 
ance  in  merchandising,  there  re¬ 
mains  the  problem,  which  both 
manufacturers  and  retailers  face, 
of  keejiing  ]X)sted  on  developments 
in  the  world  of  synthetic  textiles. 
We,  as  yarn  producers,  find  this  no 
easy  task.  The  continuous  and 
rajnd  improvements  in  .synthetic 
yarns  is  kaleidoscopic.  The  answer 
can  perhaps  best  be  found  through 
close  and  continuous  cooperation 
between  yarn  producers,  fabric 
manufacturers,  cutters  and  retail¬ 
ers,  with  the  testing  lal)oratory  a 
link  between  all  groups. 
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